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11 EDIT OR's PREFACE. R 
The King called her to court at a ber 


tempeſtuous ſeaſon of life, when the paſ- 
ſions reign uncontrouled, and by corrupt- 
ing the heart, enlarge the underſtanding, 

They who are near the perſons of 
Kings, for the moſt part, ſurpaſs the com- 
mon run of mankind, both in natural and 
acquired talents; for ambition is ever at- 
tended with a fort of capacity to com- 
paſs its ends; and all courtiers are am- 
bitious. | 

No ſooner does the Sovereign take a 
miſtreſs, than the courtiers flock about her. 
Their firſt concern is to give her her cue; 
for as they intend to avail themſelves of 
her intereft with the King, ſhe muſt be 
made acquainted with a multitude of things : 
ſhe may be ſaid to receive her intelligence 
from the firſt hand, and to draw her know- 
ledge at the fountain head. 

Lewis XV. intrufted the Marchioneſs de 
Pompadour with the greateſt concerns of 
the nation; ſo that if ſhe had been without 
thoſe abilities which diſtinguiſhed her at 
Paris, ſhe muſt ſtill have improved in the 
ſchool of Verſailles. 

Her talents did not clear her in the 
public eye; never was a favourite more 
outrageouſly pelted with pamphlets, or ex- 
poſed to more clamorous invectives. 
this her Memoirs are a full demonſtration ; 
her enemies charged her with many very 
odious vices, without ſo much as * 
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| ker one good quality. The grand ſubject 
of murmur was the bad ſtate of the finan- 
ces, which they attributed to her amours 
with the King. 
They who brand the Marchioneſs with 
having run Lewis XV. into vaſt expences, 
ſeem to have forgot thoſe which his pre- 
deceſſor's miſtreſſes had brouglit on the 
ſtate. 
Madame de la Valiere, even before ſhe 
was declared miſtreſs to Lewis XIV. in- 
* duced him to give entertainments, which 
coſt the nation more than ever Madame 
de Pompadour's fortune amounted to. | 
Madam de Monteſpan put the fame 
Prince to very enormous expences ; ſhe 
appeared always with the pomp and pa- 
rade of a Queen, even to the having guards 
to attend her. 
Scarron's widow carried her pride and 
oſtentation ſtill furthur: ſhe drew the King 
in to marry her, and this miſtreſs came to 
be queen, an elevation which will be an eter- 
nal blot on the Prince's memory. 
This clandeſtine commerce gave riſe to 
an infamous practice at court, with which 
Madame de Pompadour cannot be charged. 
All theſe concubines having children, to 
gratify their vanity, they muſt be legitimat- 
ed; and, afterwards, they found means to 

2 marry theſe ſons, or daughters, of proſtituti- 
on, to the branches of the roy al blood; a 
I flagrant debaſement iu the houſe which were 
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in kin to the crown : for though a Sovereign 
can legitimate a baſtard, to efface the ſtain of 
baſtardy is beyond his power. The conſe- 
quence was, that the deſcendants of that 
clandeſtine iſſue aſpired to the throne ; and, 
through the King's ſcandalous amours, that 
luſtre which 1s due only to virtue, fell to the 
portion of vice. 

It was given out in France, and over all 
Europe, that Madame de Pompadour was 
immenſely rich: but nothing of this appeared 
at her death, except her magnificent move- 
ables, and theſe were rather the conſequences 
of her rank at court, than the effects of her 
vanity. This ſplendor his Majeſty partook 
of, as viſiting her every day. 

The public is generally an unfair judge of 
thoſe who hold a conſiderable ſtation at court, 
deciding from vague reports, which are often 
the forgeries of ill- grounded prejudice, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour has been charged with 
inſatiable avarice. Had this been the caſe, 
the might have indulged herſelf at will: ſhe 
was at the ſpring-head of opulence; the King 
never refuſed her any thing; ſo that ſhe might 
have amaſſed any money; which ſhe did not. 
There are now exiſting, in France, fifty 
wretches of financiers, each of a fortune far 
exceeding her's. 

It was alfo ſaid, that the beſt thing which 
could happen to France, was to be rid of this 
rapacious favourite. Well; ſhe is no more; 
and what is France the better for it? _ my 
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death been followed by one of thoſe ſudden 


revolutions in the government, which uſher 
in a better form of adminiſtration? Have they 
who looked on this Lady as an unſurmount- 
able obſtacle to France's greatneſs, propoſed 
any better means for raiſing it from its pre- 
ſent low ſtate? Is there more order in the 
government? are the finances improved? is 
there more method and œconomy? No, at- 
fairs are ſti}] in the ſame bad way; the le- 
thargy continues as profound as ever. The 
* miniſtry, which before Madame de Pompa- 
| dour's death was faſt aſleep, is not yet awake. 
Every thing remains in ſtatu quo. Some Eu- 
ropean governments have no regular motion; 
they advance either too faſt, or too ſlow; 
their ſteps are either precipitate, or ſluggiſh. 

In this favourite's time, there was too much 
ſnifting and changing in the miniſtry; now 
ſne is gone, there is none at all, &c. &c. 

I am very far from intending a panegyric 
on Madame de Pompadour. Faults ſhe had, 
winch poſterity will never forgive. All the 
calamities of France were imputed to her, 
and ſhe ſhou!d have reſigned in compliance 
to the public: a nation is to be reſpected even 

in its prejudices. With any tolerable ſhare 
of patriotiſm, Madame de Pompadour would 
have quitted the court, and thus approved 
# herſelf deſerving of the favour for which ſhe 
Was execrated ; but her foul was not capable 
of ſuch an act of magnanimity: ſhe knew 

nothing of that philoſophy which, inſpiring a 
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contempt of external grandeur, endears the 
ſubject to the Prince, and exalts him above 
the throne. 

There is great appearance that this Lady 
intended to reviſe both her Memoirs add her 
will, and that death prevented her : ſhe uſed 
to write, by ſtarts, detached eſſays, without 
any coherence; and theſe on ſeparate bits of 
paper. Theſe were very numerous and dit- 
Fuſe, as generally are the materials intended 
to form a book, if ſhe really had any ſuch 
deſign. 

We were obliged to throw by on all ſides, 
and clear our way through an ocean of writ- 
ings, a long and tireſome buſineſs. 

It is far from being improbable, that Ma- 
dame de Pompadour got ſome ſtateſman, well 
verſed in ſuch matters, to aſſiſt her in com- 
piling this book: however that be, we give it 
as it ſtands in her original manufcript. 
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HE following narrative is not confined 
to the particular hiſtory of my life. My 
deſign is more extenſive : 1 ſhall en- 

deavour to give a true repreſentation ot 

the court of France under the reign of Lewis XV. 
* The private memoirs of a King's miſtreſs are in- 
: themſelves of ſmall import; but to know the 
character of the Prince who raiſes her to favour ; 
to be let into the intrigues of his reign, the genius 

of the courtiers, the practices of the miniſters, 

the views of the great, the projeQs of the ambiti- 
dus; in a word, into the ſecret ſprings of politics, 
is not a matter of indifference, 

It is very ſeldom that the public judge rightly 
of what paſſes in the cabinet: they hear that the 

King orders armies to take the field; that he wins 
or loſes battles; and on theſe occurrences they 

2 argue according to their particular prejudices. 

Hiſtory does not come nearer the mark; the 


* generality of annaliſts being only the echoes of the 
public miſtakes. 
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Theſe papers I do not intend to publiſh in my 


life-time ; but ſhould they appear after my death, 
poſterity will ſee in them a faithful draught of the 
ſeveral parts of the adminiſtration, which were 
acted, in ſome meaſure, under my eye. Had |] 
never lived at Verſailles, the events of our times 
might have been an inexplicable riddle to poſterity ; 
ſo complicated are the incidents, and in many 
particulars ſo contradiQory, that, without a key, 
there is no decyphering them. 

Miniſters and other place-men are not always 
acquainted with the means, which they them- 
ſelves make uie of for attaining certain ends. A 
plenipotentiary very well knows that he ſigns a 
treaty of peace, but he is ignorant of the King's 
motives for putting an end to the war. 

Every politician ſtrikes out a ſyſtem in his own 
ſagacious brain; the ſpeculatiſts have often fa- 
thered on France what ſhe never dreamed of ; 
and many refined ſchemes have been attributed to 
herminiſters, which never made part of their plan. 

It is not long ſince a minifter of a certain court 
ſaid to me at Verſailles, That the two laſt Ger- 
man wars, Which coſt France ſo much blood, and 
three hundred millions of livres, was the greateſt 
ſtroke of policy which the age afforded : as this 
court had thereby inſenſibly, and unknown to the 
reſt of Europe,” reduced the power of the Queen 
of Hungary: for, added he, if, on the demiſe of 
Charles VI. this crown had openly bent all its 
forces againſt the houſe of Auſtria, a general 
alliance would have oppoſed it: whereas it has 


weakened that houſe by a ſeries of little batiles and 
repeated loſſes, & c. &c. 

The inſerting ſuch an anecdote in the annals 
of our age would be ſuffic ent to disfigure the 
The truth is, that they who 

Were 


whole hiſtory. 
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were at the head of the French affairs, during 
theſe two wars, had no manner of genius. 

All details not relative to the ſtate I ſhall care- 
fully omit, as rather writing the age of Lewis XV. 
than the hiſtory of my private life. The tran!l- 
actions of a King's favourite concern oniy the 
reign of that Prince; but truth is of perpetual 
concern. 

hope the public does not expect from me a 
circumſtantial journal of Lewis XV's gallantries: 
the King had many tranſitory amours during my 


reſidence at Verſailles; but none of his miſtreſſes 


were admitted into the public affairs. The reign 


of the far greater part began and ended in the 
* Prince's bed. Theſe foibles, fo cloſely connected 
With human nature, belong rather to a King's 
| private life, than to the public hiſtory of a Mo- 


rarch: I may ſometimes mention them, but it 


will only be by the way. I ſhall likewiſe be ſilent 


in regard to my family. The particular fa- 


vour, with which I have been honoured by 
Lewis XV. has placed my origin in broad day- 
light. A Monarch in raiſing a woman to the 
- ſummit of grandeur, of courſe lays open the 
= blemiſhes of her birth. The annals, of the u- 
niverſe have been overlooked, to make a fingu- 


lar caſe of what has been almoſt a general practice 
in the world. | 


The Roman Emperors often raiſed to favour 


and eminence women of more obſcure birth than 


mine : but, without going ſo far backward, the 


> hiſtory of our own Kings abcunds with ſuch in- 
+ ſtances. Though the widow of Scarron the poet 
roſe a ſtep higher than I, ſhe was not born to ſuch 
, exaltation, It is true her father was a gentleman z 
but all women, not born Princeſſes, are at a like 
diſtance from the throne. 
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A multitude of injurious reports have been 
propagated concerning my parents. A wretched 
anonymous writer has gore even farther, by pub- 
Iiſhing a ſcandalous book with the title of the 
hiſtory of my life. The Count D*Aﬀry wrote 
to me from Holland, that this production was 
of the growth of Great-Britain. The Engliſh 
ſeem to make it their particular buſineſs to throw 
dirt at perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank at the court 
of France: that government is ſaid to claim ſuch 
a privilege, in order to keep up the hatred between 
the two nations. 

Though my birth had nothing great in it, my 
education was not neglected. I was taught danc- 
ing, muſic, and the rules of elocution, by ex- 
cellent maſters; and thoſe little talents have 
proved of the higheſt uſe to me. I alſo read a 
great deal, and a favourite writer of mine was 
one Madame de Villedieu. Her picture of the 
Roman empire entertained me exceedingly. [I 
even felt a very lively joy in obſerving that the 
greateſt revolutions in the world have been owing 
to love. 

After beſtowing on me all the accompliſhments 
which advantageouſly diſtinguith a young perſon 
of my ſex, I was married to one whom I did not 
love; and a misfortune ſtill greater was, that he 
loved me, This I call a misfortune, and indeed I 
know not a greater on earth ; for a woman not 
beloved by a man, whom ſhe likewiſe has married 
without any affection, at leaſt comforts herlelt in 
his indifference. 

During the firſt years of my marriage, the 
King's gallantries were much talked of at Paris: 
his fleeting amours opened a field for all women, 
who had beauty enough to put in for his heart. 

The poſt of miſtreſs to Lewis XV. was often 
vacant. At Verſailles all the paſſions had an 


appea- 
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appearance of debauchery. In that airy region 
love was ſoon exhauſted, as conſiſting wholly in 
fruition. Nothing of delicacy was to be ſeen at 
court; the whole ſcene of ſenſibility was in the 
Prince's bed. This Monarch often lay down 
with a heart full of love, and the next morning 
roſe with as much indifference. 

This account made me ſhudder; for I own I 

had then formed a deſign of winning the heart of 
that Prince. I was afraid that he was ſo uſcd to 
change, as to be paſt all conſtancy. 

I even, then, bluſhed at the thought of giving 
* myſelf up to an inclination of no tarther conſe- 
quence than x momentary gratification of the 
ſenſes ; but was fixed on my deſign. | 

I had often ſeen the King at Verſailles, without 
being perceived by him; our looks had never 
met; my eyes had a great deal to ſay, but had no 
opportunity of explaining my. defires. At length 
I had an interview with the monarch, and, for 
the firſt time, talked with him in private. There 
13 no expreſſing what paſſed in me at this firſt 
converſation : fear, hope, and admiration, ſuc- 
ceſſively agitated my ſoul. The King ſoon diſ- 
felled my confuſion ; for Lewis XV. is certainly 
the moſt affable Prince in his court, if not in the 
whole world. In private diſcourſe his rank lays 
no reſtraint, and all ideas of the ' throne are ſuſ- 
pended ; an air of candour and goodneſs diffuſes 
itſelf through” every part of his behaviour; in 
Mort, he can forget that he is a King, to be the 
more a gentleman. 
> Our converſation was to me all charming: 1 
- Pleaſed and was pleaſed. The King has ſince 
> owned to me, that he loved me from that firſt in- 
terview. It was there agreed that we ſhould ſee 
done another privately -at Verſailles : he was very 
much for my immediately coming to an apartment 
| in 
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in the palace : he even inſiſted on it ; but I begged 
he would give me leave to remain ſtill incognito 
tor ſome time; and the King, being the moſt 
polite man in France, yielded to my requeſt. On 
my return to Paris, a thouſand freſh emotions roſe 
in 7 breaſt. A ſtrange thing is the human heart 
we feel the effects of thoſe paſſions of which we 
know not the cauſe. I am ſtill at a loſs whether I 
loved the King from this firſt meeting: that it 
gave me infinite pleaſure, I know ; but pleaſure 
is not always a conſequence of love, We are 
ſuſceptible of a multitude of other paſſions, which 
may produce the like effect. 

] experienced a thouſand delights in our ſecret 
intercourſe : little do I wonder that Madame de la 
Valiere, in the infancy of her amours with Lewis 
XIV. was ſo tranſported with the ſole enjoyment 
ot that Monarch's affection: but at length, the 
King requiring that I ſhould live at Verſailles, I 
complied with his deſire. 

Now was my firſt appearance at court. Very 
faint and imperfett are the deſcriptions which 
books give of this grand theatre. I thought my- 
ſelf amidſt another ſpecics of mortals : I obſerved 
that their manners and uſages are not the ſame ; 
ard that in regard to dreſs, deportment, and lan- 
guage, the inhabitants of Veriailles are entirely 
different from thoſe of Paris. Every courtier, 
beſides his perſonal character, frames to himſelf 
another, under which he acts his ſeveral parts. In 
town, virtue and vice are ſtreightened ; here both 


range at large. The paſſions are the ſtronger, 


as they happen to be at the ſource of the means of 
gratifying them. Private intereſt, from whence 
they derive all their activity, is there in its centre. 
The Prince's favour gives l:fe/and motion to the 


_ courtier's ſoul : without a beam from the throne, 


it is all a horrid gloom, 


To 
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To appear with dignity on this theatre; where 


] was an utter ſtranger, I ſaw that it behoved me 


"to make it my firſt care to examine into the temper 


of thoſe actors who played the capital parts. 
Of his Majeſty J knew nothing, but by common 


report; and that, when it relates to a reigning 
Prince, is generally wrong; either flattery attri- 
„ſbuting too many virtues to him, or malevolence 
charging him with too many vices, 


* 


Lewis XV. is endowed with great natural parts, 


a ſurpriſing quickneſs of apprehenſion, and ſolidity 


of judgment. He, at once, diſcerns the ſprings 


which give motion to the moſt complicated affairs 


of politics: he knows all the weakneſſes of the 
general ſyſtem, and the faults of each particular 


"adminiſtration. This Prince has a noble and 


exalted ſoul : the blood of the legiflator, the hero, 
and the warrior, runs in his veins ; but a narrow 
education has ſtifled the effect of theſe advantages. 
Cardinal Fleury, having not one great principle in 


© himſelf, trained this Prince to nothing but trifles : 
yet this unequal education did not extinguiſh in 


bim the moſt amiable qualities which can adorn a 


Sovereign. Tt is impoſſible to exceed the goodneſs 
of Lewis XV's heart: he is humane, mild, affa- 
ble, compaſſionate, juſt, delighting in good, a 
declared enemy to every thing which does not 


ear the ſtamp of honour and probity, &c. &c. 


Singulas likewiſe are the virtues of the Queen: 


ſhe has laid all domeſtic hardſhips at the foot of the 


croſs ; ſo far from! lamenting a fate, which would 


have embittered the whole life of another Princeſs, 
: the conſiders it as a particular favour of Heaven, 
from a perſuaſion that Providence is pleaſed to try 
her firmneſs in this life, in order to confer the 


> greater reward on her in the next. None of thoſe 


1 fretful words which ſpeak a rankled heart ever 


9; 


came 
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came from her: ſhe dwells with pleafure on the 
King's eminent qualities, and draws a veil over his 
weakneſſes: ſhe never ſpeaks of him but with a 
ſenſible reſpect and veneration: it is impoſſible for 
any lady to carry Chriſtian perfection to a higher 
degree, and to concenter ſo many qualities in a 
rank, where the leaſt defects efface the greateſt 
virtues. 


The Dauphin, being at that time very young, 


did not in the leaſt concern himſelf in public affairs. 
The King had ordered him not to interfere in po- 
litics, and he ſeemed ſufaciently inclined to con- 
form to ſuch injunctions. 

The young Princeſſes kept pretty much in their 
apartments, and read a great deal. 
indeed, they went a-hunting,. dined with the King 


in public, ſhewed themſelves at the balls; then 


withdrew, without much minding, the intrigues of 
the court. 


The Duke of Orleans, though firſt Prince of 
the blood, ſeldom came to Verſailles: he had given 
into devotion, and ſpent his life in deeds of charity, 


The Prince of Conti was at that time in the 
field, and wholly taken up with military glory. 


Conde was very young, and his uncle Charolois 


ſunk in the moſt debauched intemperance. 


The other Princes of the royal blood had little 
or no ſhare in public affairs; accordingly they ne- 


ver came to Verſailles, but to be preſent at a great 
council, or at the K ng's levee. 

Cardinal Tencin bore a great ſway at court; 
the King confided in him very much; ſo that they 


often uſed to be buſy together. The moſt weighty 


concerns of the crown were put into this eccleſi- 
aſtic's hands. Many extolled him as a great mini- 


ſter; but as I ſcarce knew the man, I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of him: yet, when I think how much F 2 
O 


Sometimes, 
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has ſuffered by Richelieu, Mazarin, and Fleury, 
T 1 own 1 do not like to ſee people of that claſs at 
the head of affairs. 
* The Count de Mavrepas excelled all the mini- 
ſters of that time in genius, activity, and penetra- 
tion: he was of as long a ſtanding in the miniſtry 
| as Lewis XV. in the ſovereignty. To him the 
kingdom is indebted for ſeveral noble inſtitutions, 
It was he who re- ſtabliſned the navy, which, after 
the death of Lewis XIV. had been moſt ſhamefully 
neglected. I have been told that the Levant trade 
was entirely his work. He was indefatigable in 
his department; and his diſpatches were ſurpri- 
ſingly accurate. I have ſeen many of his letters; 
and think it is ſcarce poſſible to comprize ſo many 
E things in ſo few words. 

The d*Argenſons, who had been introduced 
lately into the miniſtry, had as yet no ſettled cha- 
racter: they were ſaid not to want either genius 
or probity ; but that is not always ſufficient for a 
proper diſcharge of ſuch a poſt. I have heard that 
many qualifications are requiſite; and that, if the 
$ leaſt of them be wanting, there is no making any 
figure in the miniſtry. 
| The Count de St. Florentin, who managed ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters, was little conſidered either at 
court or in town. He kept himſelf neuter amidſt 
the intrigues of Verſailles, minding only the bufi- 
neſs of his own department. As no great genius is 
required to iſſue letters de cachet, and baniſh prieſts, 
be filled his poſt with all the dignity of a miniſter 
wu hoſe only buſineſs is to ſign. 

Orry, the Comptroller-general, was looked up- 
on as a man of abilities, from his talent at ſchem- 
ing pecuniary edits. Within ſome months after I 
had been ſettled at Verſailles, he laid before the 
King no leſs than twenty-five, and theſe were to 


bring 
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bring in two hundred millions. He was called the 
Grand Financier, from his finding reſources for the 
King, by impairing thoſe of the ſtate. 

The Prince de Soubiſe was a man of parts and 
diſcernment. He knew a great deal ; but his friends 
could have wiſhed that he had not embarked in war. 
The ſoldiery had no opinion of him: Perhaps in 
this they were wrong; yet a great man, who would 
be uſeful to his country, mult give way to public 
prejudice. 

Marſhal Noailles had till greater abilities; ſo 
that it may be queſtioned whether ever any one 
ſtateſman or general poſſeſſed fo extenſive a know 
lege. The forming of him was an effort of nature. 
'There is not a ſcience relating to political, civil, 
and military government, with which he was not 
intimately acquainted; but the exertion of theſe 
qualities was limited to the cabinet. His timidity 
and irreſolution, in a day of action, benumbed his 
faculties, otherwiſe ſo excellent: his genius was 
certainly vaſt and extenſive; and I queſtion whe- 
ther Europe had his equal in council. 

Marſhat Belleifle was then in high reputation: 
the court and town were full of his praiſe. There 
was not in all France a man who had been at more 
pains to acquire a ſuperficial knowlege of uſeleſs 
things: He pretended to be acquainted with every 
ſubject, and he had the art of making others be- 
tieve ſo; hence it was not in the leaſt ſuſpected 
that he underſtood the art of war as little as that 
of negociation: his manners were mild and engag- 
ing, and he had an agreeable fluency of ſpeech ; 
but he was ſo conceited of his knowlege, that al- 
though he affected a certain degree of modeſty, ſtill 
his deportment was ſure to betray his pride: in 
ſhort, I never knew a vainer creature. | 

The Chevalier Bclleifle did not affect to have 0 

mu 
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nuch underſtanding as his brother, which ſhewed 
Him to have the more; but he kad all the exceſſive 
mbition of the Marſhal, and loſt his life in attempt- 
ng to force an intrenchment, the ſucceſs of which 
would have raiſed him to the ſame rank. 
The Duke de Richelieu was ſtill more idolized 
than Marſhal Belleiſſe. The King could not be 
without him. He was ſure to be one at the private 
ſuppers, and he ſuperintended, all the diverſions of 
Verſailles. Never was any man like him for ſtrik- 
Sng out a party of pleaſure, and enlivening it by 
Aittle incidents. He made it his buſineſs to divert 
the King, and was very alert in ſeizing every op- 
portunity conducive to that end: but it was not for 
the King's ſake that he gave himſelf all that trou- 
ble: his motive of acting was his own aggrandize- 
ment; for he is inſatiably greedy of rank and diſ- 
tinctions. Though of no genius for war, he had 
the ambition of being created a Marſhal of France; 
Y and without any political talents, he was for thruſt - 
ing himſelf into the miniſtry. 
* Maurice of Saxony was-the hero of France: he 
was eſteemed the kingdom's guardian angel. I ſhall 
+ ſpeak of him when I come to treat of the battle of 
Fontenoy. | 
Monſieur d'Etr&es had the reputation of an able 
general: I ſhall make farther mention of him in the 
XZ ſequel, 
Ihe greater part of the other courtiers were 
* ſubordinate. officers: they uſed to come from the 
army to Verſailles, and then go back from Ver- 
ſailles to the army; all their buſineſs at court be- 
ing about preferments. Theſe were the Dukes of 
Srammont, Piquigny, Biron, la Valiere, Boufflers, 
Luxembourg; the Marquiſſes of Putange, Mau- 
bourg, Brege, Langeron, Armentieres, Creil, Re- 
7 n<pont; the Counts Coigny, la Mothe-Houdan- 
* = | court, 
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court, Clermont, Eſti6es, Berenger; Meſſieurs d' 


Aumont, Meuſe, Ayou, Cibert, Cherſey, Buckley, 
Segur, Fenelon, St. Andre, Varennes, Montal, 


Bal:ncourt, la Fare, Clermont-Topnerre, with 
many more who were for raiſing themſelves by the 
ſword. 

There was, at that time, ſcarce a woman at 
court who aſpired at the King's affections. Thoſe 
of a diſtinguiſhed rank diſdained' to be the objects 
of a tranſient love; and others, who courted: that 
ſituation, had neither beauty nor graces fufficient 
to obtain it; ſo that it was only Pariſian Ladies 
who entered into any of theſe intrigues, ſeveral 
were ſure to place themſelves in fight whenever 
the King dined in public; arid always attended him 
to the chace: in ſhort, they were ever dangling' 
after his Majeſty, which was juſt the very way to' 
come ſhort of their aim. 

My thoughts were employed to ſecure myſelf in 
the ſtation to which fortune had raiſed me. The 
King was with me as often as the affairs of the 
crown would allow ; leaving all grandeur behind 
him, and coming into my apartment without any 
thing of that ſtate which attends on him at other 
places: for my part, I cloſely ſtudied his temper. 

Lewis XV. is naturally of a ſaturnine turn: his 
foul is ſhrouded in a thick gloom; ſo that, with 
every pleaſure at command, he may be ſaid to be 
unhappy. Sometimes his melancholy throws him 
into ſuch a languor that nothing affects him, and 
then he is quite inſenſible to all entertainment and 
pleaſure. In theſe intervals, life becomes an in- 
ſupportable burden to him. The enjoyment of a 
beautiful woman for a while diverts his uneaſineſs ; 
but ſo far is it from being a laſting relief, that his 


melancholy afterwards returns upon him with're- 
doubled weight. 
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Another misfortune in this Prince's life is, the 
continual conflict between his devotion and his paſ- 
ſions; pleaſure drawing him on, and remorſe with- 
holding him: Under this inceſſant ſtruggle, he is 
one of the moſt unhappy men in his kingdom. 

Il perceived that the King's diſpoſition was not 
to be changed by love only: this put me on en- 
Z gaging him by the charms of canverſation ; which 
bas a ſtronger influence with men than the paſſions 
$ themſelves. Ot this, hiſtory furniſhed me with 
an inſtance in the perſon of his great grandfather. 
Lewis XIV. had ſo habituated himſelf to Madame 
| de Maintenon, that no other woman could make 
any impreſſion on him; and, tho” the court at that 
time was full of celebrated beauties, Scarron's wi- 
dow, at an age when female influence over man is 
generally on the decline, found means ſo ſtrongly 
to fix his affection, that her death only put an end 
to the charm. . 

I planned a ſeries of diverſions, which, following 
cloſe on one another, got the better of the King's 
conſtitution, and diverted him from himſelf. I 
brought him to hke muſic, dancing, plays, and lit- 
tle operas, in which I myſelf uſed to perform; and 
private ſuppers terminated the feſtivity. Thus the 
King lay down and roſe in perfect ſatisfaction and 
good humour. The next day, unleſs detained on 
ſome great council, or other extraordinary cere- 
mony, he would haſten to my apartment, to take, 
if I may preſume to uſe the expreſſion, his doſe 
of good humour for the whole day. He grew 
fond of me from that inſtinQ which makes us love 


m 
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vourites before me had thought only of making 
themſelves loved by the King: it had not come into 
their heads to divert him. 
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Thus I became neceſſary to his Majeſly ; his at- I 


tachment grew ſtronger every day. I could have 
wiſhed that our union had reſted on love only ; but 
with a Prince accuſtomed to change, we muſt do 
as well as we can. 

After the firſt moments of ſurprize, which na- 
turally ariſes in our minds upon any great change, 
I, in my turn, gave myſelf up to uneaſy reflections, 
Amidſt all the King's affection, I feared the return 
of his inconſtancy. I could lay but litle ſtreſs on 
ray elevation; all bow the knee to the idol whilſt 
the Prince worſhips it; but on his over-throwing 
the altar, it is trampled under foot. Some days 
after I thought I had more reaſon than ever to fear ; 
for the King, coming to ſup with me, ſeemed 
more thoughtful than uſual. Inſtead of that gaiety 
which began to be natural to him, his countenance 
was quite clouded : all his talk was about politics, 
the affairs of Europe, and diſpatching a courier to 
the army; thus, after a ſhort converſation, he 
withdrew. This abruptneſs filled me with alarms : 
I had not a wink of fleep; and next morning I ſent 
him an account of my condition in the following 
note: 


46 SIRE, 


% Your politics have quite broke my heart. I 
& was going to ſay a thouſand pleaſant things to 
« you, had not your diſpatches interrupted me. I 
c have not cloſed my eyes during the whole night; 
« for God's ſake, Sire, leave Europe to itſelf, and 
ec allow me to lay open to you the ſtate of my 
c heart, which is on the rack when you deprive 
e me of any opportunity cf telling you that I love 
c you with an affection, the end of which will 


« be that of my life.“ 
The 
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The King having read my letter, came in perſon 
o my apar!ment tu nue me eaſy; and he was now 
ore gay inan uſual, I think I never faw him in a 
better temper. He had already given me ſome in- 
#ſight into the great events at that time on the car- 
= and I was for diving into the truth of theſe 
Zabſtruſe myſteries; but not a word did I then un- 
derſtand in politics. I have heard that the Engliſh 
Fladies have every morning ready laid on their toilet 
Ja paper giving them an account of the affairs of 
© Europe, whereas all that we French women find 
there is our paint-boxes. 
I applied to Marſhal Belleifle. «© My Lord, be 
& ſo kind as to inſtruct me in what you call poli- 
„ tics, which every body here is continually talk- 
ing of.” He anſwered me ſmiling, “I cannot 
„ bring myſelf, Madam, to inſtruct you in a ſcience 
„ which will prove deſtructive to many.” Yet 
the veteran courtier talked to me of ſyſtems, and 
2 enlarged upon the methods to be uſed by a ſtate for 
its aggrandiſement. 

After liſtening to him for ſome time, I conclud- 
ed, though a novice at court, that this ſcience is 
not reducible to principles nor general rules, as to- 
tally depending on time, place, and circumſtances, 
and theſe almoſt ever ariſing from chance. 

In order to get a knowlege of the preceding ad- 
miniſtrations, 1 ſet myſelf to read the hiſtory of our 
government; but it was not in books that I ſought 
tor this knowlege, having always looked on them 
as the ſource of public errors. I conſulted original 
manuſcripts, which were put into my hands by the 
King himſelf. Here I ſaw all the former miſtakes 
and the original cauſes of them. 
| As it was known both at Paris and Verſailles that 
Lewis XV. was unſettled in his amours, his fa- 
vouͤrites had no very regular court. It often fell 
out 
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c now that the King has created you Marchioneſs 
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out that a lady whom the King had d:ſtinguiſhed, 3 


lay down in high favour, and roſe in diſgrace : for 
vacant employments and temporary grants the fa- 3 
vourites were practited on; but for the great pur- 
poſes of ambition other ſprings than.miſtreſſes were 
ſet to work. WM. 1 

In the firſt months of my favour ſcarce any body A ls 
came near me. The Duke de Richelieu was the f 


only nobleman who viſited me in the King's ab- £ K 
ſence; but when, by the Monarch's order, I made y 
my appearance as Marchioneſs de Pompadour, and 

his Majeſty was continually giving me marks of 81 


his eſteem, the face of things changed. Envy and 
ambition formed two numerous parties. The for- 
mer blackened me with the moſt virulent malice; 
and the latter as much exceeded in the moſt ful- 4 y 
ſome adulation. The motive in one was hope of 
perferment, the other acted from a deſpair of ever 
being preferred : both, however, joined in aſking 
favours of me. | 

I uſed my intereſt with the King in behalf of F 7 
both. If I raiſed a perſcn to a conſiderable poſt, 
or procured him a large penſion, I ſurely drew on 
myſelf a hundred enemies, beſides his ingratitude. 
At length all the kingdom came to pay their court FF th, 
to me; for the royal favour continued to ſhine on 
me as bright as ever. They who had been the 
moſt forward in reviling my birth, now claimed | 


kindred with me. I ſhall never forget a letter I MY « 
received at Verſailles from a gentleman of one of 
the moſt antient families in Provence, in the fol- 


lowing terms: 
«© Dear Couſin, : 
© I did not know that I was related to you till 


« de Pompadour: a learned genealogiſt has de- 
* monſtrated 
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£ monſtrated to me, that your great-grandfather 
was fourth couſin to my grandtather; ſo ycu 
ſee, dear couſin, our alliance is 1inci:putable. 
If you deſire it, I'll ſei d you our pedigree, that 
you may ſhew it to the King. 

& In tue mean time, my ſon, your couſin, 
„ who has ſerved with diſtinction ſeveral years, 
% wants a regiment ; and zs kg cannot hope to 
„obtain it by his rank, be ſo good as to aſk the 
„ fay ur from the King.“ 

l ſent him the following anſwer : 


SIR, 


„ ſhall lay hold of the very firſt opportunity 
„ to defire his Majeſty to give your ſon a. regi- 
„ ment. But I likewiſe have a favour to aſk of 
„you, Which is to diſpenſe me from the honours 
of being related to you. I have ſome family 
F< reaſons which forbid me to think, that my fore- 
F << fathers have ever been allied to any ot the an- 
© tient houſes of this kingdom.“ 

Half France would hide themſelves for ſhame, 
were I to give a detail of ali the mean, tawnin 
letters ſent to me by perſons of the firſt families 
in the kingdom. A Princeſs could write to me in 
this manner : | 


« My dear Friend, 
„ I beg you would aſk the King for a grant of 
« farmer-general for Mr. Armand M——, a ſu- 
*6. perannuated clerk, whoſe fortune I would gladly 


% make. For this favour I ſhall hold myſelt ob- 
liged to you as long as I live. | 


cc 


« lam, my dear, 
% With all poſſible regard, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant.” 
The 
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The public envy, however, increaſing with the 
marks of royal favour, the world, at any rate, 
would make me anſwerable for the events of the 
times. It has been in every body's mouth, that 
all the misfortunes of France were owing to me. 
It there were any grounds for ſuch a charge, the 
kingdom muſt have been in @ proſperous and Mußt 
flouriſhing ſtate when his Majeſty called me to 
Verſailles ; Whergas it was very far from being 
ſo. The cauſe of the evil lay deep; ſo that 
France, under all. its preſſures, was only fulfilling 3 
its deſtiny. The misfortunes of the adminiſtration 
in this reign are to be conſidered as flowing from 
the former adminiſtration. 

At the time of the demiſe of Lewis XIV. the 
kingdom was in a dreadful diſorder; the debts of 
the nation were immenſe, and the public credit ft 
totally ruined; ſo that the ſtate then laboured 3 
under an evil, which was not to be cured by tem- 
porary remedies. Lewis the Great, by his ex- 
ceſſive fondneſs for ſplendor, had impoveriſhed 
the people. The preceding Kings were contented 
with being the ſtewards or managers of the general 
wealth, but he made himſelf the proprietor of it ; 
he became maſter of the nation's treaſure; all the 
finances were in his hands: he had augmented the ca 
crown revenues beyond all relative proportion; we 
in the courſe of three years the whole ſpecies of Wy 
France came into his coffers: beſides, his magni- n 
ficence had ſet his ſubjects the pernicious example Mfc: 
of impoveriſhing themſelves by profuſe expences. de 

The duke of Orleans, who was at the head of 
the ſtate after Lewis XIV. ſo far from reſtoring 
order, increaſed the confuſion. He promoted a 
ſyſtem of finances, which proved their utter ruin. 
All the riches of the monarchy changed hands. 
No ſuch thing as money was to be ſeen ; foreigners Þ 
ran away with one part, and domeſtic ſtock- 
jobbers 
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Pobbers ſecreted the other; no plan of adminiſtra- 
jon could be co rived, capable of putting a ſtop 
46 evils, unprecedented from the very foundation 
f the monarchy. This revolution greatly affected 
Ihe ſeveral branches of the national ſtrength. 
< Agriculture, trade, arts, and ingenuity, were 
979 ſufferers by it, and ſtill fuffer : for I have heard 
0 *Fery knowing perſons ſay, that the grand ſyſtem, 
Pad given birth to many detrimental ſyſtems in the 
Mate. 
8 Cardinal Fleury ſucceeded him; and things 
n went ſtill worſe: he alone did more harm to 
2 France than all thoſe before him, who had like 
Fo have ruined this realm. His particular qualities 
© "Frere order, economy, and moderation; virtues 
f excellent in a private perſon, but in à ſtateſman 
t pften very great vices. All his view was, to fill 
I ne treaſury, fancying that if the King were but 
rich, the ſtate would no longer be poor. Thus 


Ma went on increaſing the opulence of the crown, 
I From the people's ſubſiſtence. Intent upon ſaving, 
1 he let the navy run to ruin, that is, he deprived 
| 'rance of the only way left for retrieving itſelt. 
5 Fleury died; but this produced no amendment 
& Fn. the adminiſtration. France had not a miniſter 
e capable of ſetting things to rights. They who 
; l were put at the head of affairs, were very buſy, 
f put without any knowledge. I have been told by 
A very experienced perſon, who uſed to come and 
e ee me at Verſailles, that if at the Cardinal's 
Heath the miniſtry had been put into the hands of 
f En angel, he could not have done the crown much 
3 good. He added, that all the moſt able miniſter 
a 


ould do, was to prepare materials for a better ad- 
niſtration. The government, ſaid he, has fix 
apital imperfections, and theſe are not to be a- 


5 _ But by caſting the conſtitution in a new 
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Another outcry was my being the ſource of 
favours, and that I difpoſcd of every thing in the 


kingdom; with this addition, that I had brœuglit 


the King to ſuch a cuitum of viſkur: : >, as had 
made it a kind ci law to him, nes ſe me 
any thing. To this I antvc;, : | EVI, 
both neceſſary and natural to : ment 
Sovereigns muſt either have 2 it or a miſ- 
treſs; and ot the two the ſtate r ſuffers 
moſt by the former. Men in gen | ave ambi- 
tious views, which a woman does t trouble 


herfelf about. The confidant ſtudies to avail 
himſelf of the prirce's favour in all the mears of 
railing himſelf to the higheſt fortune; he gets 
the ſole management of the public finances; he 
engroſſes the moſt lucrative poſts, and diſtributes 
among his relations and creatures, thoſe which he 
does not take for himlielt : the conſequence of this 
13 a general revolution in the government. In 
ſhort, he has ſchemes pf grandeur and elevation 
quite foreign to our ſex. 


1 have read in the annals of our monarchy that 


Richelieu's ambition brought a thouſand mitlchieſ: 
on France: that favourite of Lewis XIII. ſacri- 


ficed every thing io a g'cdy deſire of appearing 


to be the only perſon of conſequence in the king- 
dom. He cut the very ſinews of the polit ca! 


power of all other bcdies. He annulled the pri- 
ee of the nobilitv, which alone could make 

ſtand againſt the deſpotiſm of our Kings; ard 
res bt n he did more harm to France, than ever 1:2 


has to fear from any miſtreſles. 


Mazarine, the ſecond favourite, had an army 


in pay, ard perſonally made war on the ſtate. 


He impriſoned the princes of the blood, and raiſes i 
ſuch animoſities and diſturbances as in a manner 
ſubverted all government. He got the public 
treaſure into his poſſeſſion; almoſt all the money} 
014 
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of the kingdom was in his coffers. He uſed to 
ſell the principal ſtate employments : when the 
King wanted money he was obliged to apply to 
him. And our times have ſeen Count Bruhl, the 
King of Poland's favourite exceed his maſter, 1n 
extravagance. 

There are, at this time, ſeveral Dukes in the 
kingdom“ who give France cauſe to remember 
S that its Kings have had favourites; whereas what 
; great fortune, what titles or diſtinctions has my 
brother Marigni ? Die when he will, he will 
$1cave no monuments of the particular favour with 

which Lewis the XVth honoured me. | 

I have been likewiſe accuſed of introducing into 
the miniſtry perſons of no turn for buſineſs, igno- 
S 1ant, ſhallow, and ſuperficial fellows : but where 
T ſhall I find any other in France? The human mind 
ſeems to have been degenerated among us. 

S The French nobility, though moſt concerned 
in the public adminiſtration, give no attention to 
E buſineſs ; their life is a round of indolence, luxury, 
and diſſipation. They know as little of politics as 
of finances and economy. A gentleman either 
S ipends his life at his ſeat in rural ſports, or comes 
to Paris to ruin himſelf with an opera girl. They 
„ho have an ambition to figure in the miniſtry, 
„have no other merit than intrigue and cabal. If 
they are traverſed in their views, or afterwards 


„ Wuperſeded, ſuch meaiure is with them an effect of 

© Ft he prince's prejudice. 

The age of able miniſters in France ſeems paſt. 
After all my inquiries for a Colbert and Louvois, 

could only meet with Chamillards and Dubois's ; 

go that I was forced to commit all the branches of 

government to financiers by profeſſion ; a ſet of 


elbe duke of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Fleury. 
nl C2 | people 
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people vo'd of capacity, and only ſkilful in one 
thing, which 1s pillaging the ſtate. 

My enemies have farther affirmed, that I put 
the King on too frequent a change of his miniſters; 
but that 1s an invention, which, in no wiſe, be- 
longs to me. Before ever | knew the court, place- 
men were not more ſettled in their poſts than ſince. 
Every day ſaw ſuch creaticns and inſtitutions; 
and this, perhaps, may ſtill be a neceſſary evil in 
France. Before thoſe gentlemen are in place, no- 
thing can come up to their plan of government; 
they have effectual ways and means for reforming 

every thing that is amiſs; they know the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe, and what will remove it: but no ſooner 
have they got the reins of government in thei! 
hands, than their incapacity throws every thing 
into confuſion, On the public misfortunes they 
ſcarce beſtow a thought; all they mind is their 
own perſonal intereſt. The ambition of being 
prime miniſter ſoon gets footing in them; and its 
continual agitation leaves no room in their mind 
for any attention to the kingdom. Ten years of 
adminiſtration in France make a miniſter ſo abso- 


lute, that he grows a mere Pacha; any intimation 3 


of his is a peremptory order: the Grand Signiot 
i3 not more deſpotic at Conſtantinople than 2 


French Secretary of State, after ſpending ter 


years at Verſailles. 

It is the ſame with military affairs, howeve! 
brave and courageous the French nobility may be, 
they have little or no genius for war: the hardſhip 
of a campaign immediately puts them out of cor- 
ceit. France has no military ſchool . A young 
nobleman is made a Colonel before he is an officer, 
and then ſteps into the general command, withon 
any experience. If two Frenchmen are appointed 


The military ſchool was but juſt inſlituted. 


+ command the armies in Flanders or Germany, 
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mediateiy the ſpirit of envy Kindles among 


em, and they will gratify their private piques 


d quarrels, whatever becomes of the ſtate. In 
e mean time, the enemy profit by theſe divi- 
Sons, and forward their ſchemes. In the late 
ar, the King was obliged: to commit the ſafety 


his crown to two foreigners :, had it not been 


r the Counts Saxe and Lowendahl, the enemies 
W France might have been at the gates of 
aris, : 

It is a miſtake to think that a woman, Who is in 
Wiſtinguiſhed favour with a Prince, ſtands in need 
v. eak miniſters and bad generals to ſupport her: 
capacity ſpoils all and aniwers no purpoſe, . Po- 
tical miſtakes, at the ſame time that they throw 
ſhade on the Prince's glory, utterly eſface the 
ſtre of his favourite. I can truly ſay, that moſt 
f the vexations I have gone through, ſince my 
eſidence at court, proceeded from hence. On 
very advantage gained by our enemies the king 
ſed to be melancholy and full of thought; and 
ough this Prince be extremely polite, and not 
ne diſobliging word came from his mouth, yet 


Sis diſcompoſure, at that time, embittered every 


ther enjoyment of my life. 
I-never made a miniſter, I never adviſed the 
ing to confer the command of an army on any 
erſon, of whoſe abilities I was not certainly con- 
inced, and whoſe merit was not univerſally con- 
Felled. The great uſed to compliment me on it, 
Ind the King himſelf congratulated me on my 
good judgment of men; their fitneſs was pro- 
aimed by the univerſal voice. 
I muſt here mention the troubles the court la- 
oured under, when the King gave me an apart- 
Pent at Verſailles ; the occurrences of thoſe times 
. clonging to the plan of theſe Memoirs. Without 
\ C J that 
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that crowd of incidents which then fell out, and 


which the King uſed to communicate to me, my 
favour perhaps had never riſen to ſuch a height: 
for the events of this world are aiways directed by 
ſecond cauſes. 

Ever ſince the year 1741, France had continued 
to wage war in Italy, in Flanders, and in Germa- 
ny. Charles the VIth. the laſt male deſcendant 
ot the houſe of Auitria by the male ſide, had an 
ambition, which was rot to be limited even by 
death; he was for ſurviving himſelf, and trant- 
mitting his power beyond the grave. 

This Prince, after acquiring a very large extent 
of dominions, had procured them to be guarantied 
by the chief powers of chriſtendom. The ſmall 
military force at that time on foot in Europe, had 
irduced the Chriſtian Princes, to ſuch a weak 
compliance. Italy was quite ſpent; all the petiy 
governments of the empire were under a political 
Lavery; and the great houſes of the North were 
little better. On the deceaſe of that Prince all 
began to breathe, and every one claimed their 
reipeCQive right. 

The Elector of Bavaria demanded a part of the 
ſucceſſion; Auguſtus King of Polard ſet forth 
his pretenſions; the King of Spain likewiſe put 
in for a ſhare : and, what is more, there appeared 
two pragmatic ſanctions; one giving the Auſtrian 
dominions to the Arch 1 ſpouſe to the Poliſh 
Prince; and the other ſecuring them to Maria 
Thereſa, Charles's eldeſt daughter. Such a con- 
trariety of intereſts muſt of courſe give riſe to a 
general war; but it began from a quarter which 
policy w ould never have apprehenced. 

The King of Pruſſia, almoſt the only Prince in 


Europe v ho had no pretenſions to the Auſtrian 
ſucceſſion, yet made his demands, and, inſtead of 


manifeſtoes, aſſerted them by the ſword. His 
troops 
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troops invaded the very beſt province of all the 
Queen of Hurgary's dominions, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of it. The crown was of no long 
landing in the Brandenburgh family: it had firſt 
obtained the title of Majeſty from the Emperor 
Leopold; and this honour had little added to its 
real greatneſs. The King of Pruſſia was of little 
account among the European potentates; ard what 
claims he had to any of the Auſtrian effects were 
merely on a private account; and turn on the 
reſtitution of ſome duchies, which his family had 
been poſſeſſed of by right of purchaſe; yet he 
invades Sileſia as a ſovereign. | 

I have heard that Maria Thereſa was on the 
brink of ruin, when her very enemies ſaved Ber. 
The Hungarians, who for ages paſt had been 
endeavouring to overthrow that family, now, one 
and all, vigoroully roſe in her defence. 

The Duke of Belleiſle told me, that this 
change in the political world was wrought by: 
that Princeſs's haranguing them in Latin; “ a 
great change, indeed (added he), for had the 
Hungarians abandoned that princeſs, very probabl 
we ſhould have heard no more of the houſe of 
Auſtria.” | 

Lewis XV. joined with tke King of Pruſſia to 
place the Elector of Bavaria on the Imperial 
throne; beſides the diverſion occaſioned in the 
North by the eleCtion, the King ſaid, that the 
houſe of Bourbon was now diſcharging an old debt 
with Bavaria, | 

Were gratitude of any weight in the conduct 
of Sovereigns, France might indeed be thought 
to have taken arms in return for its obligations to 
the Electors of Bavaria, who have ever been firm 
allies to this crown, and had ſuſtained very conſi- 
derable loſſes in its cauſe. 
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The houſe of Bourbon joined with that of 
Brandenburgh to weaken the ſucceſſion of Charles 
VI; beſides, the exaltation of a Prince of the 
houſe of Bavaria to the Imperial throne ſecured to 
France an aſcendancy in Germany 

It has been reported that the King of Pruſſia, 
at firſt, offered Maria Thereſa money and troops 
to maintain her right againit the other powers, 
on condition of her ceding Lower Sileſia to him, 
Had ſhe agreed to this, the affairs of Europe 
would have taken a different turn, But, from 
what I have perceived ſince my living at Verſailles, 
Princes often make a tender of what they have 
no mind to give. This the Marſhal de Noailles 
called pelitical compliments. 

Frederick had a ſure game of it; and it is ſeldom 
that Princes aſk of others what they can get by 
themſelves. The houſe of Auſtria was not able 
to make head againſt his invaſion of Sileſia ; no- 
thing was in readineſs for preventing it ; therefore 
France in a manner could do no otherwiſe than 
declare for the Pruſſian Monarch. Accordingly 
the treaty was made; and to give it the greater 
weight the King of Poland was made a party ; he 
then little thought that this ſame Frederic would 
one day invade his dominions. 

This confederacy was the baſis of ſeveral 
others: the Palat nate, Spain, and Italy came 
into the plan; Spain wanted to procure-Perma, 
Placentia, and the Milaneze, for Don Philip. 

All the negociations in Germany were commit- 
ted to the Marſhal Belleiſle. The poor Elector of 
Bavaria, who was to be made Emperor, had not 
wherewith to raiſe ſix regiments ; ſo that, in the 
war which we were now undertaking for his ſake, 
every thing was to be furniſhed him. France as 
it were armed him from head to foot; and made 
him her Licutenant General in Germany : wo 

thus 
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thus the ſucceſſor of the Cæſars became a ſubaltern 
officer of the houſe of Bourbon: however, in 
conſequence of his title, an army wes ſent for him 
to command. 

Whilſt one party was forming to overthrow 
the houſe of Auſtria, another was gathering to 
prevent its fall. Holland and England, whoſe 
common intereſt it was that there ſhould be a 
power in Germany able to cope with Verſailles, 
were already making preparations for a German 
war; but hitherto the houſe of Auſtria received 
only pecuniary aids. 

Prague was taken, and the EleQor of Bava- 
ria proclaimed King of Bohemia, and ſoon at- 
ter Emperor. This laſt title he firſt received 
from Marſhal Belleiſle: thus a ſubje& of the 
King of France diſpoſes of a throne, which an- 
ciently, had diſpoſcd of all the empires of the 
world. 

This Marſhal has ſince faid to me, that the 
court of Verſailles overſhot itſelf, and that the 
war had been begun where it ſhould have endcd. 
The armies of the King of France and the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, together with the Saxon troops, 
were not ſufficient for keeping the countries which 
t was neceſſary to reduce. 

The victors advanced without ever looking 
behind them, till Marſhal Belleifle, foreſeeing 
that theſe victories would ſoon occaſion defeats, 
thought it proper to be indiſpoſed, and aſk leave 
to retire. Marſhal Broglio was diſpatched to 
him, and on taking a view of things, ſoon ſaw 
into the cauſe of Belleiſle's indiſpoſition. Six 
years after, theſe two Generals being in my 
apartment, the latter ſaid to the other concerning 
this affair, faith, Marſhal, you played me a ſcurvy 
trick there. | 
5 The 
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The Hungarian, made good all loſſes of men: 
and I have been ſince told by connoiſſeurs in milita- 
Ty affairs, that of infantry we ſent a ſufficiency, 
but had forgot any. which, in Germany, is the 
more neceffary bod 

The King of Pruſſia's drift was to profit by 
the diſadvantages of his allies : he had made con- 
queſts, which he carefully kept to himſelf, re- 
gardleſs of the loſſes of his allies; but he ſtill 
wanted a deciſive victory to make himſelf dreaded 
by the houſe of Auſtria, with whom he was al- 
ready diipoſed to come to terms. He fought the 
battle of Czailaw, which termirating in a com- 
plete victory on his fide, he remained inactive, 
ard ſoon after ſtruck up a peace with Maria: 
Thereſa. 

Every thing now went againſt France; her 
troops were driven from their poſts, her convoys 
intercepted, her magazines ſeized, and the far 
greater part of the army periſhed by ſickneſs. 

Them it was that the French Generals diſcovered 
the Pruiſian Monarch's temper. Marſhal Belleiſſe 
has often told me, that he had ſeen into his way 
of thinking ; but judged that the progreſs of the 
French arms in Germany would force him to be 
faithful to the alliance. So true is this, added he, 
that on the firſt rumour of our misforrunes, I faid 


to M. de Proglio, be King of Pruffia now will 
ſhift ſedes. 


One of the articles of the treaty was, to re- 
nounce his alliance with the houſe of Bourbon; 


and thus the French troops were ſacrificed. 


For that, ſaid a very knowing man to me, not 
long ſince, we may thank the council of Verſailles, 
which, inftead of ſuch a body of troops as would 
have been equal to any undertaking, had only ſent 
ſmall armies, whoſe ſickneſs ruined them as faſt as 


they came, 


The 
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The Emperor, being but ill aſſiſted by France, 
was flying before his enemies; he had quitted his 
capital, and was at a loſs where to ſhelter himſelf, 
His deſtiny ſeemed the more melancholy, as he 
was on the point of being tumbled down from the 
higheſt pitch of human exaltation, _ 

Of all his mortifications the moſt ſevere cer- 
tainly was his being forced to beccme a ſuppliant 
to his capital enemy, the Queen of Hungary. 
He made her an cfier to limit his ambition to the 
imperial crown, and deſiſt from all his claims to 
the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, 

But things row went ſo well with Maria The- 
rela, that, inſtead cf a moderate anſwer to. theſe 
propoſals, ſhe very nearly called him rebel, ard 
driving him out of Bavaria, ſignified to him that 
the only. fate ſhelter for him in Germany was the 
territory of the empire. 

England's hands were tyed ; Maillebois, at the 
head of a large body of troops, had obliged George 
II. to fign a treaty of neutrality, and the Dutch 
were unable and as little diſpoſed to interfere in the 
affairs of Germany, | 

Robert Walpole, then the ruling miniſter in 
Great Britain, was all for peace, as underſtanding 
nothing of war. Every miniſter in Europe, (as a 
man of great wit, who often came to me at Ver- 
ſailles, pointed out to me) has his peculiar talents, 
according to which he gives the bias to public 
affairs. Walpole's ſyſtem was that the power of 
Great Britain lay in trade, ard that ſuch a nation 
is to keep clear of ſieges and battles, 

The king ſhewed me ſeveral of that miniſter's 
letters to Cardinal Fleury. In one he ſays, 

* 1 engage to keep the parliament to a peaceable 
ce diſpoſition, if you will bridle the martial ardour 
%% of your people; for a miniſter in England can- 
** not do very thing,” & c. &c. 

| In 
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In another, 


« [ have a deal of difficulty te keep cur pecple 


from coming to blows; not that they are bent on 


war, but becauſe I am for preſerving peace; for 


our Engliſh politicians muſt be ever ſkirmiſhing, 


either in the field or at Weſtminſter. 

In a third letter he expreſſes himſelf thus: 

« ] penſron half the parliament to keep it quiet; 
but as the King's money is not ſufficient, and they 
to whom I give none, clamour loudly for a war, it 
would be expedient for your Eminence to remit 
me three millions of French livres, in order to 
ſilence theſe barkers. Geld is a metal which bere 
corretls ill qualities in the blood. A penſton of 
two thouſand pounds a year will make the moſt 
impetuous warrior in parliament as tame as a 
lamb. In ſhort, ſhould England break out, you 
will, beſides the uncertainty of events in war, be 
under the neceſſity of paying larger ſubſidies te 
foreign powers, to be on an equality with us; 
whereas, by furniſhing me with a little money, 
you purchaſe peace at the firſt band.“ &c. &c. 
But Walpole having been obliged to quit the 


miniſtry, Great Britain fided with the houſe of 
Auſtria. She. was already at war with Spain. The 
Engliſh ſent à large army into Flanders, before 
ever the court of Verſailles had thought of gar- 
riſoning its ftrong places, ſo that the way lay open 
for them into France; and why they did not enter 


it, will ever remain a ſecret. 


A Britiſh miniſter 


has ſince told me, that there were at that time too 
many malecontents in the army; and that the in- 
vaſion of France was omitted, purely in ſpight to a 


party, who had ever maintained, that the only 


way to reſtore the balance of Germany, was to 


penetrate beyond Flanders. 


Thus, added the mi- 


niſter by way of reflection, our government which 


18 
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is looked on as one of the beſt modeled in Europe, 
is ſacrificed to private paſſions. 

Prague, that city on which France had founded all 
its hopes, began to be deſpaired of; and from thence 
it was that, ſome time after, Belleiſle made that 
fine retreat, with which, every day of his life af- 
terwards I was ſure to be entertained; for the old 
| man was very vain. He uſed to ſay, it was the 
fineſt military performance the age had ſeen. 

All Europe was in a ferment. Italy had taken 
arms to defend a liberty which it no longer enjoycd. 
have been told that the Pope himſelf entered into 
treaties tending to continue and ſpread the war. 
Ihe balance of Europe ſeems to have been the 
point in queſtion; but all ftates aimed at giving 
| France ſome underhand wounds. 

Cardinal Fleury, though he had avoided war, 
had not ſtudied peace fo much as he cught. Ke 
had, for fome years paſt, perfecly doated through 
length of age, and his ſticklers took his reveries 
for ſo many refined ſtrokes of policy. 

Some people in France have greatly cried up his 
order and ceconomy, whereas they were nothing 
more than the effects of his niggardlineſs; for ſo pe- 
nurious was he, that he never could prevail on him- 
ſelf to furniſh his houſe. All the affairs of France 
ſavoured of avarice and parſimony. 

On his death, the King became his own maſter; 
tor till then Lewis had been in reality only the ſe- 
cond perſon in the ſtate: but he made not the leaſt 
alteration in the tenour of affairs. The ſame faults 
went on; fo that a judicious perſon who, at that 
time, had a place at court, told me lately, that things 
looked as if the Cardinal had been living after his 
death, ſmall armies being ſent into Germany, b 
way of economy; Which all periſhed like the for- 


mer. 
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mer. The Dutch, after many prayers and threats, 
had declared themſelves. 

I have been told by a perſon who has made it his 
buſineſs to obſerve the policy of every nation, that 
the Dutch have two maxims from which they 
never depart, the firſt is, whatever wars arife be- 
tween the great powers, to be always neuter, that 
they may ergrols the whole commerce of Europe. 
The ſecond is, to watch the moment ct France's 
Leing over-powered by its enemies, and then de- 
clare againſt it. It was unqueſtionably in conſe— 
guerice of ihe latter, that they joined their troops 
to thoſe of Encland, and took the field. This laſt 
alliance was offenſive ard deientive, and all Europe 
found itſelf in a ſtate of war. 

Germany, Holland, Flanders, Piedmont, and 
every part of Italy, ſwarmed with ſoldiers. The 
Count d'Argenſon calculated that Europe had then 
nine hundred thouſand men on foot, ready to cut 
each others throats, without any known reaſon, 
Particularly France was ruining its finances, and lo- 
fing the flower of its people, to no manner of pur- 
poſe; ſor, after all, ſaid an able politician to me 
one day, on this head, what was an FleQor' of 
Bavaria's being Emperor of Germany to us; or 
Don Philip being Duke of Parma? I ſhall never 
forget what I read in Voltaire concerning this: 1. 
was, lays he, a game that Princes were playing al! 
ever Europe, bazarding, pretty equally, their pec- 
fle's blocd and treaſure ;, and by a medley of fine 
actions, faults, and leſſes, keeping fortune a long 
time ſuſpended. It muſt be cbſetved that, amidſt 
all this fighting, no war had been declared; the 
greater part of the troops ſlaughtered each other 
only as aux:liaries. 

Charles VII. the cauſe of this general confla- 
gration, had now neither ſubjects nor dominions left; 


he 
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he was not allowed fo much as to bear the title of 
Emperor, the only honour remaining to him; and 
his election was declared all over Germany to be 
null and void; ſo that he ſaw himfelt reduced to 
accept of a neutrality in his own cauſe. This ſtep 
alone ought to have put an end to the German 
war ; but, by my own experience, I have ſince 
known, that princes do not make wer frem any 
conneQed ſyſtem, but only as coinciding with the 
motions of ſecond cauſes. 

The large French armies were now withdrawn 
out of Germany; indeed moſt of the troops left 
there had been made prifoners of war. The Mar- 
ſhal de Noailles has ſeveral times ſaid to me, that 
of all the political errors committed in Europe for 
theſe thouland years paſt, the German war was 
the greateſt, 

In reading the hiſtory of that time, it appeared 
to me, that of all the princes engaged in the war, 
Emanuel King of Sardinia was the only one who 
i.ad any ſhadow of reaſon for it. France was for 
ſettling contiguous to his dominions, a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, whoſe ſettlement muſt have 
been highly inconvenient to him; accordingly, in 
order to exclude this dangerous neighbour, Fe 
ſtruck in with the enemies of France. From the 
beginning of the war, this prince had aſſiſted the 
nouſe of Auſtria, and now entered into a treat 
with it, England ſupplied bim with money to de- 
fray the charges of the war: but the Queen of 
Hungary went farther, conferring on him a little 
ſtate, which did not belong to her “. 

France, in 1744, declared war againſt England, 
and the houſe of Auſtria ; and ſoon after this de- 


* The country of Final, which belonged to the 
Genoele. 


claration, 
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claration, a great project was taken in hand: over- 
tures were made to Prince Edward, the Pretender's 
ſon, for recovering the throne of his anceſtors. 

He was a ſpirited, bold, courageous young man, 
quite tired of leading an indolent life at Rome, and 
impatient to ſignalize himſelf. 

The houſe of Stuart is ſo unfortunate, that J 
queſtion, whether it would be in the power of all 
Europe joined, to reſtore it to its antient rights. 
There ſeems ſomething of a fatality annexed to 
that name, 

France made all the preparatives in his favour, 
and gave him all the aſſiſtance which the poſture of 
affairs could admit of; but the whole deſign miſ- 
carried. A long time after, I, one day, aſked the 
King, whether it had been his real intention, to 
place the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain ? 
his anſwer was, that neither he nor his council ever 
thought it practicable; that this reftoration de- 
pended on a multitude of ſecond cauſes, the courſe of 
which was no longer under any political direction. 
The Marſhal de Noailles one day ſaid to him in 
my hearing, Sir, if zour Majeſiy would have had 
maſs ſaid in London, you ſhould have ſent an army 
of three hundred thouſand men ts officiate at it. 

In the mean time, young Edward, eager of do- 
ing ſomething to be talked of, put to ſea, and had 
a diſtant view of the kingdom, the poſſeſſion of 
which both fate and policy denied to him. A tem- 
peſt diſappointed his landing, and ſcattered his 
fleet; yet the ardent Pretender would, in ſpight 
of the wind, make his landing good, and fight alone 
againſt all England. Verſailles had received the 
moſt particular aſſurances, that he had a very 
ſtrong party at London, and it was on this plan 
that the expedition had been formed. 

£ 
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It is not very long ſince I happened to be at the 
Marſhal Belleiſle's; as he was looking for ſome 
writings in his cloſet, he put a paper into my hand, 
ſaying, There, Madam, there is ſomething for ycu 
ts read; that letter has coſi us a great many mil- 
lions, which are gone to the bottom of the ſea; it 
was diredted to the court of France, by a party e 
Jacobites, as they are called in England. The 
words of it were theſe. 

&« The tabernacle is ready, the holy ſacrament 
need but appear, and we will go and meet it 
e with the croſs. The proceſſion will be numerous, 
„but the people bere being very bard of belief, ſol- 
& diers and arms will be neceſſary; for it is only 
* by powder and ball, that the ſyſtem of tranſub- 
e ftantiation can be made to go down in England. 
„ Depend on it, that we will do every thing to the 
**- utmoſt of our power ; and we can before band 
„ afſure you, that the landing once made, our party 
& will have nothing to do but to pronounce theſe 
e words ite, Miſla eſt. 

In this letter were mentioned twenty-two per- 
ſons, ſeveral of whom now hold a conſiderable rank 
in England. Sometime after, he ſhowed me ano- 
ther, the tenor of which 1s this. 

« Whatever pecple ſay, the expedition is not 
& difficult: a landing may caſily be made, every thing 
« favours the revolution; the advantages religion 
& gives us, will be greatly firengthened by pol tical 
« motives. The Hanoverian is hated, be is conti- 
« nually oppreſſing the nation, aiming both at abſolute 
& power, and draining the people's ſubſtance.”? 

' The attempt on England failing, freſh efforts 
were made in Italy for ſettling Don Philip; but 
this the King of Sardinia, who has the key of the 
Alps, oppoſed; and the Prince of Conti engaged 
to make his way through them. "This was in ſome 

meaſure 
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meaſure warring againſt God, who has ſeparated 
the two ſtates by inacceſſible mountains. I have 
had ſeveral times read to me in my apartment, the 
tranſactions of that Prince in thoſe ;mpracticable 
climates; the taking Chateau Daurhin, and his 
other ſucceſſes amiclt thule recks and precipices: 
and the Prince of Conti in this expedition appears 
to me greater than many heroes whole tame is 
high; but great men have not always juſtice done 
them. 

Lewis XV. who never had ſcen an army, was 
now fer putting himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and determined to make his Erft campaign in Flan- 
ders. Or his arrivel, Courtray furrendered; and 
ſoon after Menin followed its example. The King 
himſelf, to the great encouragement of the ſoldiery, 
uſed to be preſent at the works. 

This firſt campaign of the King's having been 
much talked of in France; on the peace, I aſked 
his Majeſty, whether he had fourd in bimſelf a 
fixed inclination for war. He at firſt eluded an- 
ſwering me, and talked in general terms; but a 
year after, in one of thoſe moments of cenſdence, 
when the heart lays itſelf open in the arms of friend- 
ſhip, he told me it would have been his reigning 
paſſion; and that, without the recent example of 
his great-grard-father, and Cardinal Fleury's 
earneſt councils to him, he ſhould totally have 
given himſelf up to war: but that the affection due 
to his people had got the better of his paſhon., 
Happy government, when the Monarch ſacrifices 
his propenſions to the welfare of his ſubjeQs ! 
Lewis was obliged to quit his firſt conqueſts, 
and fly to the aſſiſtance of Alſace, Prince Charles 
having paſlcd the Rhine to invade ſeveral of- the 
French provinces ; but upon the King's approach 
at the head of his army, the prince repaſſed the 


Rhine. 
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All the advantages which France had gained in 
Flanders did not much improve its ſituation. The 
Queen of Hungary's alliance with England, Hol- 
land, Sardinia, and Saxony was too great a coun- 
terpoize, The king of Pruſſia himſelt made a con- 
vention with Great Britain, but had not included 
in his agreement that the houſe of Auſtria ſhouid 

2come in powerful. In treaties between Sove- 
reigy3, it is always underſtood, that the party in 
favour of whom a neutrality is obſerved, ſhall not 
increaſe his forces beyond a certain relative pro- 
portion : now the houſe of Brandenburgh has more 
to fear from that of Auſtria than from any other 
in Europe; fo he kept himſelf a mere ſpectator cf 
the war, whilſt the loſſes of France and the empe- 
ror were inconſiderable; but on the queen's mak- 
ing a rapid progreſs, he armed to ſtop her career. 
I have ſince frequently aſked the Marſhal de 
Noailles, one of the greateſt politicians in France, 
why Sovereign Princes make no ſcruple to commit 
theſe breaches of faith, which in common lite are 
reckoned intolerable vices? His conſtant anſwer 
was, that theſe infractions were neceſſary, and that 
Europe even owed its ſafety to them: were it net 
for ſuch failures, the univerſal commonwealth 
would ſoon be made ſubject to one ſingle prince; 
and this he might compaſs, only by once bringing 
the others to ſtand neuter, 

The King of Pruſſta's firſt ſtep, after hs new 
alliance with France, was, to march with a power- 
ful army towards Prague. Whilſt all France was 
rejoicing at Frederic's ſucceſſes, advice came that 
the King was taken ill at Metz, and the ſymptoms 
were grown very dangerous: this cauſed a general 
affliction; I remember every body was in tears. 
Theſe cordial marks of affection are a higher praiſe, 
and expreſs his charaQter better than all the flat- 

tering 
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tering ſtrokes with which writers will disfigure his 
hiſtory, I have talked with many who were pre- 
ſent at the death of Lewis XIV. and according to 
them, not a tear was ſhed in France. Nobody 
was afflicted with the news; and his death was 
quite forgot before he was buried; heroiſm being 
leſs eſteemed than goodneſs; and Lewis XV. is 
the beſt Prince that ever ſat on a throne. 

The beloved Monarch recovered, and then the 
nation's joy exceeded its former conſternation, He 
laid fiege to Friburg in Briſgau, and razed its for- 
tifications, as he had demoliſhed thoſe of other 


places which had yielded to his arms: A policy, 
which, perhaps, may prevent many wars here- 


after. 

M. de Maurepas was ſaying one day to me ow 
this head, that the Turks and Perſians have ſcarce: 
any fortified places, and that was the reaſon of 
their ſeldom making war on one another. I have 
ſince heard, that moſt of our wars in Europe were 
owing to this; that ſtates confided too much in 
baſtions and citadels, which hindered negociations 
from taking effect. If ſo, the famous Vauban, 
whoſe genius is ſo often extolled, muſt have done 
a great deal of miſchief to France. 

In the mean time, the King of Pruſſia, who by 
arming in favour of France, had changed all the 
German ſyſtems, decamped from Prague; his 
army fled before that of Prince Charles, who, re- 
paſſing the Rhine in the fight of the French, 
croſſed the Elbe to attack the Pruſſians. I never 
could come at a certain knowledge of this Prince 
Charles, who directed moſt of the plans of this 
war; ſome ſpeaking ſo very well of him, and others 
ſo very ill, that I have not been able to form any 
ſettled judgment of his character. 

Marſhal Noailles, who knows men, has told me 

that 
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4hat this Prince wanted neither talents nor genius, 
but that the goodneſs of his heart fruſtrated the 
qualities of his mind. Inſtead of having a will of 
his own, added he, he ſuffers himſelf to be dire&- 
ed by thoſe about him; and theſe are not always 
the beſt head-pieces in the world. For inſtance, 
continued he, Prince Charles is now at Bruſſels as 
Governor of the Low Countries; but there is a 
German about him, who turns and winds him at 
his pleaſure, and his pleaſure is not always what 
Mould be. 

The Auſtrian power, which had been weakened 
by the king of Pruſſia's joining with France, now 
received an increaſe by an alliance with the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, King of Poland. This Monarch 
changed meaſures for the ſame reaſon which had 
induced the King of Pruſſia to change. 

All parties in theſe treaties deceived each other. 
.France looked for mighty advantages from a diver- 
ſion which the King of Pruſſia was making only 
for himſelf; and the King of Poland, who had en- 
gaged to furniſh the Queen with thirty thouſand 
men, had a part of Sileſia given to him, which 
now did not belong to her. 

Elevated with this alliance, and eſpecially the 
aſſiſtance of England, the council at Vienna hoped 
.not only to reccver Sileſia, but even to reduce 
French Flanders. They certainly did not conſider 
that Lewis XV. had committed the ſecurity of it 
to one, who was mol? likely to give a good ac- 
count of it to the kingdom: This was Count Mau- 
rice of Saxony, | 

Other officers owe their abilities to age, reflec- 
tion and experience, but he was born a General. His 
very enemies (and theſe at Verſailles were not few) 
have done him this juſtice, that never man ſur- 
Paſſed him for a quick and comprehenſive penetra- 


tion, 
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tion. He inſtantly diſcerned what other com- 
manders diſcovered only by time and circumſtances. 
Maurice not only forelaw events, but alſo produc- 
ed them; ſo that he may in ſome meaſure be faid 
to have determined fate, This general made war 
geometrically, never coming to a battle till he had 
in demonſtration gained it. He was faid alfo to 
be poſſeſſed of the great Jurenne's diſtinguiſhing 
qualities, that is, to harraſs and perplex the enemy 
by his dexterity in encamping and decamping; a 
kind of petty war, which ſeldom fails of leading to 
great advantages. 
This picture, however, is none of my own; 1 
— ſpeak after ſome of the trade, who uſed to 
alk to me in this manner. 
pg the war was proſpering abroad, things 
went wrong at home. The King was at a loſs for 
miniſters. The Count de Maurepas put the ma— 
rine in as gocd a condition as the Engliſh and the 
ſtate of affairs would allow: but the other depart- 
ments were in a terrible diſorder. The foreign 
affairs were offered to one Villeneuve, an old man, 
who had been a long time ambaſſador at the Porte, 
where, though his merit has been much cried up, 
he had ruined the Turky trade, by turning mer- 
chant himſelf. He came home from his embaſſy 
with immenſe riches, chiefly extorted from the 
merchants of Marſeilles. His principal qualities 
were management and parſimony. Theſe virtues, 
ſo much countenanced by Cardinal Fleury, were 
greatly in vogue at Verſailles. Niggardlineſs bore 
the ſway. The decrepid ambaſſador declined the 
poſt, doubtleſs as being attended with more pains 
than profit. Befides, I have heard thoſe who 
knew him perſonally, ſay, that he was not in the 
leaſt ft for that branch of government. His abi- 
lities had been much talked of, for having brought 


about a peace between the Porte and the houſe of 


Auſtria ; 
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Auſtria; but at Conſtantinople, theſe ſort of nego- 
ciations are carried on without a miniſter's having 
any great ſhare in them. I have it from RI. ce 
Maurepas, that the civet inſtrument in that afrairs 
was a French linguiſt, one de Laria, who was 
pet ſectly well acquainted with the temper of the 
Turks, and had been employed by Villeneuve in 
that negociation. 

In the mean time, affairs in Italy did not go fo 

well as could be wiſhed ; Don Philip had taken 
and retaken Savoy, but could not make his way 
into the country of Placentia. 
The King of Naples, whom only a captain of 
an Engliſh ſhip had compelled to a neutrality, be- 
cauſe he was not in a condition to arm, broke it as 
ſoon as he had got himſelf in readineſs for war. 

He had advanced as far as Veletri, where Prince 
Lobkowitz, endeavouring to ſurpriſe him, was him- 
ſelf ſurpriſed. The loſs was great on both ſides, 
and, as I have heard from very experienced officers, 
the caſe was then as it almoſt ever is on ſuch oc- 
caſions, they both weakened themſelves, and with- 
out any advantage even to the victor. 

Lobkowitz fled before the King of Naples, who 
purſued him into the Eccleſiaſtical State; ſo that 
Rome itſelf was in a conſternation, on ſeeing two 
armies at its gates. | 

A ſmall event, which fell out at this time in 
Germany, ſhews the great injuſtice of war, in 
making the belligerant powers overlook the ve 


laws of nations, which ſhould every where be in- 
violable. 


The King had ſent Marſhal Belleiſle to ſeveral 


German courts in quality of his ambaſſador, and, 
as ſuch, he was negociating the affairs of the 
crown: yet this miniſter, in his way along the 
ſkirts of the country of Hanover, was ſeized, and 
tent over to England as a ſtate priſoner, 


This 


n 
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This general was treated with great regard, and of 
one of the royal ſeats appointed for his reſidence; for 
but this ſplendid hoſpitality only the more expoſed ' wi 
the injuſtice of that nation. IF eve 


The Marſhal has ſince told me, that he was not © gre 
at all ſorry for his detention, as it had given him = 


an opportunity of ſtudying the temper of that ca- oui 
pricious people in their own country. I have heard ſor 
him ſay a hundred times that a Briton was the rid- ble 
dle of human nature; he would ſay, it is eaſy to the 
diſcern what the bulk of the nation is, but there is A thr 
no knowing the individuals. According to him, a hir 
definition may be given of the Engliſh in general, tha 
but it is impoſſible to ſay what an Engliſhman is. 1A 
Vienna, Berlin and Verſailles, were buſied in II 
the ſame plans which had been concerted in the Þ giv 
council, when an unforeſeen event brought on ſome A anc 
change in the diſpoſitions. Charles VII. that un- has 
\ fortunate emperor, who had not known a mo- rui 
ment's quiet on the auguſt throne of the. Cæſars, 
died. If it be nature only which can make men f fur 


happy, he was of all men the moſt miſerable. He Ene 
had long laboured under great pains and ſufferings Ele 


from the badneſs of his conſtitution; and ambition, nou 
Thich is ever the predominant diſtemper in ſove- ma 
reigns, added to his bodily pains: amidſt his infir- 3 Fr: 
mities, all his thoughts were about ſecuring him- mo 
ſelf on a throne, which the ill ſtate of his health FF - 
was ſoon to deprive him of. Many were the vi- anc 
ciſſitudes of his reign. He was once very near be- det 
ing without a place to hide his head. He has often So 


been obliged to quit his capital, and ſhift his abode; Ja; 
ſo that the ſucceſſor of the maſters of the world tolo 
was ſometimes without either houſe or home. : he 

He was paid by France for being Emperor. He er 
had an allowance of ſix millions of livres to ſupport } 
a rank which, for that very reaſon, did not belong 


to him. They who are acquainted with the cauſes 2 
| of 3 


Jof the riſe and fall of the houſes, ſay, that the miſ- 
T fortunes of that of Bavaria were owing to its alliance 
with that of Bourbon; and this, it ſeems, will 

ever be the caſe of petty ſtates uniting with the 


greater, 


On the deceaſe of Charles VII. France looked 
out for an Emperor in Germany ; for.that Charles's 

ſon could quietly ſucceed his father, was impoſh- 
ble. He was not of a proper age; neither had he 
the means to maintain himſelf on the Imperial 
# throne, even had there been an intention to place 
him on it: yet was he thought of, but no farther 
than in appearance; it was only a feigned ſcheme, 


[A very 


There is a meanneſs in princes which I cannot for- 
give: they feign to wiſh what they do not intend, 
BF and yet act as if they did intend it. This duplicity 
has coſt the lives of multitudes of brave men, and 
J ruins the commonwealth. 
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lenſible man was lately ſaying to me, 


Some fruitleſs ſtrokes were again ſtruck for in- s | 


ſuring the Imperial ſceptre to a Prince, who was 13 
known not to be able to keep it; but the young N 
Elector, with more wiſdom than his father, re- . 
nounced a throne on which his allies could not i 
maintain him, and thereby did more good to 
France, than could have accrued to her from the 


; moſt happy ſucceſſes of her policy. * 

A tender was then made to the King of Poland; bh 
and in this choice, France had the advantage of ; 
detaching from the houſe of Auſtria a powerful 8 
Sovereign. It has been ſaid that the Elector of +a 
Saxony declined the empire: but Marſhal Belleiſle 2 
told me, that he could not accept of it, and that "28 


| | he ſaw the impracticability of ſuch a thing, on the 
very firſt mention made to him of it. A King of 


Vor. I. D Poland, < ' ! 
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Poland, Emperor of Germany, would have thrown 
all the northern courts into a flame; and this double 
Monarch would have had as many wars on his 
hands, as there were then Sovereigns in Germany. 
Thus ſeeing the impoſſibility of ſuch an acquiſition, 
he made a merit with the Queen of Hungary of his 
inability, entering into a cloſer alliance with her, 
for placing the great Duke of Tuſcany, her ſpouſe, 
on the throne of the Cæſars. Could it be thought 
that policy was no motive herein, the King of Po- 
land might be accounted a Prince of eminent pro- 
bity. He had a defenſive treaty with the Queen 
of Hungary, ſo that he ſacrificed his an bition to 
that alliance; a very rare procedure in the hiſtory 
of ſovereigns 

The Prince of Soubiſe, talking over theſe mat- 
ters with me, ſaid, that the irregularity of the 
treat es in Germany, after the death of Charles VII. 
had forced France to be more regular in its con- 
duct relating to the northern affairs; and ever ſince 
it has kept itſelf to a deſenſive war, Which certainly 

was its only proper policy. 

Germany being left to itſelf, Flanders became 
the ſeat of action. Maurice had prepared every 
thing there for one of thoſe bold ſtrokes which de- 
termine the deſtiny of ſtates. He laid ſiege to 
Tournay, the King himſelf being preſent in per— 
ſon; this ſiege endangered Holland, which on this 
occaſion was eager for coming to blows. 

It was with aſtoniſhment I read in the annals of 
thoſe times, that this tribe of merchants, who have 
no thoughts beyond trade and parſimony, ſhould 
now have been the firit in calling tor a battle, the 
loſs of which might have been fatal to the re- 


public. Y 


The 


; 
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The battle of Fontenoy was fought, and the 


FS allics loſt it. This victory has made a great noiſe 
in the world; but by the detail which a general 
officer at my defire gave me of it, I do not find it 
to be one of thoſe events which greatly heighten a 
I nation's glory. : 

* The French army was much more numerous 
than the allies, and both the King and Dauphin 


$ were preſent; the preſence of theſe two Princes, 


created a ſecond courage, which in gaining victo- 


| ries goes farther than the firſt : the magazines were 
full; the ſoldiers wanted for nothing; the houſhold= 
| troops were there; and the whole was commanded 


| 
thus eye-witneſles of the bravery of their troops, 
| 
: 
: 


by an experienced general, whom the troops ido- 


lized, as capable of the greateſt enterprizes: the 


PE CORY 
A 


Princes of the blood, the Dukes, Peers, and al- 


moſt all the nobility of the kingdom, fought along 
with the ſoldiery, ſharing their. dangers and glory; 


- at 


n a. 


in a word, the whole French monarchy was pre- 


| ſent at Fontenoy. If, with all theſe advantages, 


the allies had got the better, there would have 
been an end of the monarchy ; for the enemy was 


3 marching to the gates of Paris. I am far from in- 


"IF tending here to leſſen the glory of Marſhal Saxe, 


| | who conducted the action. 


He has often given me an account of it ſince the 


peace, and I find that here, tho? then very low in 


health, he ſurpaſſed himſelf. His thoughts were 
every where, and he remedied every thing: what- 
Fever an able commander could do, he really per- 
formed. Some perſons of the trade, however, have 


Jaffirmed to me, that very great faults were com- 


$ mitted that day; and that to repair them, it was 
frequently neccſſary to diſobey the General's or- 
| 2 ders, 
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1 :: ders. The Duke de Biron took on himſelf to keep 
#1 1 the poſt of Antoin, though he had been expreſsly |? all 
43 1. ordered to quit it. But in my opinion, one of the | 
; "1 # moſt conſiderable was, leaving the King and the Fr: 
18 Dauphin, during the whole action, on the ſpot Be 
3: where they had placed themſelves. A general rout, | me 
b 4 and this rout was two or three times very near |: | 
N happening, would have expoſed France to the | 3 © 
1 worſt ot misfortunes. h 
* It has been ſaid in ſeveral hiſtories, that the |? bil 
J : Marſhal was ſo confident of gaining the battle, that ſpe 
* he made no doubt of it; but he has often told me 5 a 
19 himſelf, that two or three times he apprehended it | 3 ** 
11 loſt, and that he had always doubted of the victory | 
„ till the houſhold had charged. One evident proof | 3 ©* 
+I A of his uncertainty was, his ſending two or three pods 
1 times to the King to withdraw. ſat 
* 1 was extremely uneaſy about this important P. 
1 event, when a letter was brought me from his | 05 
f 5 Majeſty. I opened it with trembling hands, and * 
Al found it as follows: $ a 
From the camp at Fontenoy, an hour after the a 
battle. | A 
fe. 
« MAD AM, * 


46 ſaw all loſt, till Marſhal Saxe retrieved all: F co 
| 


& he has ſurpaſſed himſelf in this action; my fir 
ce troops wage with invincible courage; the BY yy 
&« houſhold eſpecially performed wonders; I owe |} m 
cc the victory to that corps. The French nobleſſe 

& fought under my eye; it was with pleaſure I” co 
« beheld their heroic valour.” en 
FTF da 
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This letter was very acceptable, and removed 

all my fears. 
From the time of the King's departure from 
France, I had often converſe with the Abbe de 
Bernis, who had been recommended to me to keep 
me company during the King's abſence. 

He had been introduced into the great world by 
women; for he had all thoſe little talents with 
which our ſex are ſo taken, compliance, affa- 
bility, genteel ways, ſuppleneſs, gaiety, fluency of 
ſpeech, a ſmooth tongue, a pretty knack at verſi- 
fying, and all thoſe qualities ſet off with a very 
handſome perſon. 

This Abbe was never at a loſs for well turned 
compliments to the ladies, ſo that he was always 
welcome among the ſex. As in our firſt conver- 
ſations he never dropt the leaſt intimation about 
preferment ; I imagined that, at laſt, I had met 
with a truly worthy perſon, one whoſe noble ſou! 
ſoared above riches and honour, But I was miſta- 
ken; this Abbe was eaten up with a deſire of court 
diſtinction, concealing an unbounded ambition un- 
der a hypocritical diſintereſtedneſs. His apartment, 
as I have been informed, was, as it were, a per- 
fe& ware-houſe of memoirs; ſome related to the 
farms of the revenues, others to economy, ſome 
concerning war, ſome the navy, and others the 
finances. He had a wonderful readineſs at forming 
projects. He could ſcheme any thing he had a 
mind to. 

The action of Fontenoy led the way to other 
conqueſts in Auſtrian Flanders, and the Flemings 
every where received Lewis XV. with the loudeſt 
acelamatione. I have read in moſt of the revolu- 
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tions of the world, that the people greatly rejoice 
at a change of maſters. 

This victory cauſed a general revolution; the 
Germans and Engliſh determined to break into the 
kingdom. They made their way by Provence and 
Bretagne, but they only ſhewed rhemſelves. The 
Auſtrians paſſed the Var, and then repaſſed it. 
The Engliſh landed and returned to their ſhips. 


Our modern hiſtory is ſull of theſe military follies. 
Poſterity will ever be at a loſs why General Sin- 
Clair, who commanded in this expedition, aſter |? 
bringing a French city to capitulate, moved off 


without reaping the fruits of the capitulation. 


'They who ſhall read the annals of our age, will 


ſcarce believe that the cabinets of Furope could 
have committed ſo many faults, and that the Ge- 
nerals of armies could have fallen into ſo many 
Errors. 

The Genoeſe, who had introduced the Spa- 
niards into Italy, were forfaken by them; fo that 
the ſtate of Genoa was invaded by 


They firſt required of the Genoeſe what money they 
had, and after ftripping them, demanded till 
more, 

In the mean time the German army was in pur- 
fuit of the French and Spaniards, and crofling the 
Var after them, took poſt in Provence. Botta, 
in whoſe care the city had been left, and who was 
at St. Peter des Arenes, forgot that he had no army 
to keep it, and that what remained in that ſuburb, 
was only a ſickly halt-dead multitude; the conſe- 
quence of which was a ſudden revolution, too 
ſtrong ſor him to ſuppreſs. 


The 
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the Auſtrians, 
Who even made themſelves maſters of the capital. 
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The Genoeſe, whom a large army had awed 
into ſubmiſſion, recovered their freedom on its de- 
parture. Here Botta was guilty of a great over- 
fight; he propoſed to the ſenate to join him againſt 
the rebels, as he called them, not perceiving that 
they underhand encouraged the inſurrection: they 
readily promiſed to act in concert with him; but 
this was only to give the people time to gather and 
unite their ſtrength : it was too late when the ge- 
neral came to be aware of their deſign; he fled 
with ſuch precipitancy, as to leave all his maga- 
zines behind. 

The King ſhewed me a letter ſent to court from 
a Genoeſe Senator, giving a particular account of 
the whole tranſaction; the beginning, progreſs, 
and end of the ſcheme laid for ſhaking off the Au- 
ſtrian yoke. The great council had for ſome time 
ſecretly promoted it. It was not ſetting the Ge- 
noeſe to draw cannon, which occaſioned its re vo- 


tution ; it might indeed haſten the execution of it; 


but the plan had been concerted long before: thus 
is poſterity often miſled in hiſtories, attributing 
to accident what was the effect of premeditated 
deſign. 

This deliverance was attended with another hap- 
Pineſs to Genoa ; it had at that time no citizen who 
could have deprived the Republic of its liberty. 
The juncture was extremely favourable ; the peo- 
ple had got the whole power of the ſtate into their 
hands. Now I have heard our politicians ſay, 
that on ſuch junctures, giving money, and grant- 
ing privileges, will carry every point. 

This revolution, which ſeemed only a private 
concern, changed the ſyſtem of general affairs. 

The Auſtrians, who intended to beſiege Toulon, 
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8 and lay Marſeilles under contribution, were ob- de 
1 liged to repaſs the Var, for want hoth of ſhelter |} 20 
. and proviſions. or 
74 The court of Vienna, inflamed at this event, Lhe 
a7 blocked up Genoa, and threatened the inhabi- | #F 
| 6Y tants with the ſevereſt treatment, if they did not f 2 
4 immediately ſurrender; but the Genoefe, being 4 
== _ ſupported by the French, made a vigorous refiſt- |} _c 
1 * ance, without being intimidated by menaces; ard 1 
7 Boufflers, and afterwards the Duke de Richlieu, c 
4 were ſent to command there. M. Mavurcpas hes un 
we. often told me, that it was a great over- ſig i.t in the | he 
{7M Engliſh, who blocked up Genoa by ſea, in not tp 
[| "3 having a number of flat-bottomed boats to hinder |? 2 
| 4 any French ſuccours from getting into Genoa. | 
a0 This precaution would have changed the | 
210 whole diſpoſition of affairs in Italy. Genoa, | 
71 then incapable of any further reſiſtance, muſt 
8 have ſurrendered to the Auſtrians, and the Infant 
"i Don Philip, the ſubject of the war, would never | 
111M have ſeen Parma and Placentia. 4 
Ty Lewis XV. after taking ſeven fine cities in Flan- 
# ders, returned to Paris; and it may be ſaid. that 


never was ſuch joy diſplayed in that city, as at the 
ſight of this Prince; every ſtreet rang with ſhouts 
of gladneſs and applauſe. | 
Amidſt the many checks which England had | 
met with in "avs! Wag the Pretender conveyed | 
himſelf into Scotland. As he had neither armies |} P. 
nor ſhips, ſome courtiers ſaid, he bad ſwam 1bi- St 


ther. It was not very difficult to foreſee the iſſue ' its 
. of this enterprize, every ſtep and circumſtancde þ, 
of it being irregular. A very intelligent man told 5 
1 me at that time, that the moſt fortunate thing 64 
which could happen to the Pretender, would _ 
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be to get out of Scotland as clandeſtinely as he 
got in: but he was a young man, rather fond 
* of executing his projects in a ſingular manner, 
than concerned about the ſucceſs of them. 

This enterprize, however ill conducted, had 
done advantage for Verſailles, that it cauſed a 
* diverſion in England. France has always made 
uuſe of the houſe of Stuart for its private views. 
$ I am ſorry that George II. who wanted neither 
| courage nor firmneſs, ſhould have fheun anz 
| | uneaſineſs at it. An Engliſh nobleman told me, that 
be cauſed the London militia to take an oath, that 
they did not in any-wiſe believe that the pope 


| | had ever a right of cauſing Princes to be mur- 1 
dered. He alſo had the records of Rocheſter It | 
3 ſearched, for the form of the excommunication bY, 41 
2? anciently denounced by the Popes, to ſtimulate 70 J 
the Engliſh againſt the ſee of Rome. I would i 


not have Princes ſtoop to trifles, which always 
betray a weak mind; a prince on the throne 
ſhould a& with magnanimity. 

The Pretender publiſhed a manifeſto in vindi- 
cation of his rights, addreſſed to the people of 
England ; but this manifeſto contained only empty 
words, whilſt George had on his fide troops and 
* cannon. 

:} Marſhal Belleiſſe more than once took notice 
do me of a remarkable paſſage in this manifeſto. 4 
Prince Edward there owns that the houſe of 57 

Stuart loſt the Engliſh throne in ſome meaſure by 1 
3 its own fault, and promiſes amendment. //, ſays a 
he, the complaints formerly brought againſt our 159188 
family did take their riſe from ſome errors in our £188 
* edminiſtration ; it bas ſufficiently expiated them. will 
*3 —Young Edward took poſſeſſion of the kingdoms 2 
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of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, in his 


father's name, declaring himſelf regent. For En- 
gland well and good;-but thus to make a king of 
France, was too haſty. "Thoſe titles, however, 
reſting on no ſurer-grounds than the poſſeſſion, as 
quickly diſappeared. 

At this time France endeavoured to keep the 
Dutch neuter; both courts publiſhed manifeſtoes, 
and the miniſters negociated : but this project of 
neutrality produced only a freſh paper war. The 
Abbe de la Ville preſented memorials drawn up 
with great pomp and accuracy of ſtile, and he was 
anſwered with an elegant conciſeneſs; but fighting 
ſtill went on. 

The face of affairs in Germany had changed; 
the King of Pruſſia acknowleged the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany Emperor, and made his peace with 
the houſe of Auſtria. I have often heard a ſmart 
faying of Marſhal Belleifle on this head. I very 
well knew, ſaid he, that this man, who is fo fond 
of war, would incline fo peace on the firfl oppor- 
tunity to bis advantage. 

M. Soubiſe more than once ſaid to me, That 
Monarch would have owned the Pope for Emperor, 
Bad any Sovereign in Germany given him only a 
hundred ſquare acres of land. This peace was fo 
far advantageous to France, as it diminiſhed the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, Apparently Italy 
alone would be the ſufferer, as it was to be ſup- 
poſed that the Queen of Hungary, being quite at 
leiſure in Germany, would be for fighting on the 
other ſide the Alps. She ſent reinforcements to 
the Low Countries, which, however, could not 
hinder Marſhal Saxe from taking Bruffels. It was 
then that Lewis XV. to compleat the conqueſt of 
Auſtrian 
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Auſtrian Flanders, ſet out to command the army 
in perſon. 

Our progreſſes were very rapid; the King's 

reſence, and the ſoldiers confidence in Marſhal 

Saxe's abilities, made evcry thing eaſy. It was 
otherwiſe with the Preic::der in Scotland, who 
fled before the enemy, and et length loſt a deci- 
ſive battle againſt the Duke of Cumberland. 

In theſe circumſtances it was that M. d' Argen- 
ſon wrote, though indirectly, to the Engliſh go- 
vernment, in favour of young Fdward. A man 
of wit has ſince ſhewed me how extremely r:d1- 
culous this was; for had there been a deſign. that 
Edward ſhould not out-live his temerity, a better 
method could not have been invented for having 
him made away with. 

That miniſter repreſented him to the court as a 
relation of the King's, for whoſe perſon and qua- 
lities this Monarch had the higheſt value. He 
inſiſted that King George was a Prince of too 
much cquity, not to perceive the Pretender's 
ſon's merit. This manifeſto afterwards told the 
Ei liſh, that they onght to admire him for thoſe 
qualities of an eminent patriot, which ſo con- 


ſpicuouſly ſhone in him. It then proceeded to 


the dangerous conſequences which might reſult 
to England, from any ſevere treat, a7 to yourg 
Edward, &c. They did not ſee that this {.clra- 
tion muſt have produced a quite contrary eftect 
to that propoſed. The Pretender's crime was not 
his coming over to Scotland, but in being France's 
ally. Conſiſtent people ſaid, either Prince Ed- 
ward eis a rebel, or King George is an uſurper; 
and Sovereigns ſhould not countcnance rebels, nor 
folicit uſurpers. 


The 
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The invention of this interceſſory letter is fa- 
thered on a Cardinal, who being a member of the 
ſacred college, was for ſecuring the Pretender's 
retreat; whereas it was the very way to obſtruct 
it. Accordingly England, making no account of 
this manifeſt, ſet a price on his head, and ſome 
Lords who had taken up arms for him, were pub- 
licly beheaded. 

Whilſt all the Princes of Europe were at war 
together, their miniſters were repairing to Breda, 
to negociate a peace. This neceſſarily increaſed 
the buſineſs of cabinets, having both military and 
pacific operations on the carpet. The dearth of 
miniſters ſtill continued in France; none could 
be found capable of healing the public misfor- 
tunes. M. d' Argenſon, who had the foreign af- 
fairs, only increaſed the confuſion. They were 
committed to M. de Puyſieux, who was then at 
Breda, where he was ordered to feign great zeal 
and aſſiduity in bring about a definitive treaty ; this 
was only a feint, he was in reality employed at 
Verſailles. On his nomination, he ſaid to the 
King, Sire, I will do all I can, but I beg your 
Majeſty to believe that I cannot work miracles. 

I\4:::thal Saxe humorouſly ſaid, Nene but a ſaint 
er a can ſet the French adminiſtration right. 
This gave occaſion to a courtier afterwards to ſay, 
that we muſt be without friends, both in hell and 
heaven; this ſo much wanted ſaint or devil having 
not yet made his appearance in France, 

Marſhal Belleifle, having driven the Auſtrians 
out of Provence, returned to Verſailles, to give 
the King an account of his operations. He had 
a ſtrange paſſion for ſignal projects; and he pro- 
poſed ſeveral to his Majeſty, the leaſt of which 
was 
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was to deliver Genoa, to make Spain miſtreſs of 
the greater part of Italy, and ſtrip the King of 
Sardinia of all his domimions, &c. 

He was ſent again to Provence, where the ſum of 
his exploits amounted only to the taking of the 
{mall caſtle of Saint Margaret's iſland. A man of 
genius was lately ſaying to me, thar if good chime- 
rical projects, and imaginary plans, made a man 
great, M. Belleiſle was indiſputably the greateſt 
man in Europe. 

In the mean time Holland, having created a 
Stadtholder, determined on the continuance of 
the war. I ſaw that Lewis XV. was manifeſtly 
affected with this news, whether from a con- 
cern for his people, or that the elevation of the 
Prince of Orange diſconcerted his projects. He 
ſaid in my preſence to a courtier, T beſe Dutch- 
men are terrible folks; I wiſh their republic was 
a thouſand leagues from any of my frontiers; it 
gives. me more trouble than all the reſi of Europe 
put togetber. 

France having now no hopes of bringing the 
United Provinces to a neutrality, thought of in- 
vading them; and politicians ſaid, that it was 
the only way left to reſtore the balance in Eu- 
rope, which had been loſt by the continual ad- 
vantages of the Engliſh at ſea. 

Effectual meaſures were taken for the inva- 
ſion. The King won the battle of Lafeldt. At 
the ſome time it was determined to beſiege Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom. This expedition was committed 
to count Lowendahl, who merrily promiſed to 
make a preſent of it to the King on St. Lewis's 
day. Bergen-op-Zoom was taken, which threw 
the Dutch into the greateſt conſternation, as they 


had 
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had all imagined the carrying of that place to be 
an impoſſibility. This event ſhewed, that in 
war there is no ſuch thing as certainty, its oper- 
ations being ever ſubject to the caprice and in- 
conſtancy of fortune. 

The congreſs at Breda was removed to Aix-la- 
Chapelle; but the courts ſtill continued planning 
ſieges and battles. Whilſt the plenipotentiaries 
were fſettl.ng the preliminaries, the levics for 
freſh troops went on with all poſſible vigour, and 
France prepared for war more than ever ; but the 


affirmed to me, that there were large country- 
towns in France, which could not furniſh ſo 
much as one militia-man; ſo that it became ne- 
ceſſary to make the married men carry arms, 
though this was hurting poſterity. All manner 
of taxes and impoſts were alfo contrived to ſup- 
ply the want of money. M. Machault, comp- 
troller-general, who had ſucceeded M. Orry, 
propoſed expedients, but all of a very deſtructive 


tendency. The parliament clamoured, and open- 


ly declared in its repreſentations, that if all the 
edicts concerning the finances took place, as pro- 


poſed, the kingdom was undone; but it received 


for anſwer, that great evils required great reme- 
dies; and this ſilenced it. 

At length a way being opened into Holland, by 
the taking of. Bergen-op-Zoom, and Marſhal 
Saxe threatening to put an end to the repub- 
lic; on the other hand, the ſouthern provinces 
of France being reduced to a ſtarving conditi- 
on; this, with other circumſtances, diſpoſed 


the ſeveral powers to ſign .preliminaries of 
peace, which was ſoon followed by a definitive 


treaty. 
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treaty. Such a ſituation of things promoted 
the public tranquillity more than all the ſtudi- 
ed harangues of the plenipotentiaries at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

| had the treaty read to me at Verſailles; 
all the articles appeared -very ſuitable to the 
preſent ſtate of Europe, except that of Cana- 
da. It ſeemed to me that the appointing com- 
miſſioners tc ſettle that great affair, would only 
perplex it the more. I ſpoke of it to Marſhal 
Belleifle, who told me that article was a ſtate 
ſecret: we could have given it another turn, 
but this is beſt for us; it leaves things in Ame- 
rica as they are, and we have twenty ſavage 
nations in Canada who will revenge our loſs, 
This revenge ſome years after coſt us the 
game. 

The Prince de Soubiſe told me ſome time 
aſter, that this peace had been a child of 


neceſſity; that there was not one of all the 


ſigning Princes, who could not have wiſhed 
that the war had continued. . Yet I can take 
upon me to ſay, that the King of France was 
of a different mind. He was viſibly more gay 
than uſual, and the great joy of his heart diſ- 
played itſelf in his countenance. 

Thus at length the public calamities were 
ſuſpended. Genoa, which under the Duke de 
Richlieu had continued to defend itſelf againſt 
the Germans, grounded its arms. The Spani- 
ards and French, after being in continual ac- 
tion to ſettle Don Philip in Italy, diſcontinued 
their operations; and it was agreed that ever 
thing ſhould remain quiet till the publication 
of the definitive treaty. I longed for it more 


than 
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than any miniſter in Furope. The King had 
no quiet; the concerns of his crown and per- 


ſonal glory kept him in Flanders, and took up 
all his thoughts, never returning to Verſailles 
till the campaign was quite over. My private 
ſatisfaction I could have willingly ſacrificed to the 
happineſs of the ſtate, but fieges and battles 
only encreaſed the public diſtreſſes. 

New lotteries and new taxes were eſtabliſhed 
to raiſe the means for ſigning the peace ; thus 
the public eaſe began with draining them to 
the laſt drop. 

The Pretender's fon, who ſeemed quite for- 
gotten, now makes his appearance again. Con- 
cluding, as he well might, that nobody would 


think of him at the congreſs of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 


he began by proteſting againſt every thing 
which ſhould be done there. So little regard 
was paid to the manifeſto which he cauſed to 
be ſet up, that all parties ſigned without mind- 
ing his proteſtations. To this oppoſition he add- 
ed another ſtill more extravagant at Paris, 


_ refuſing to comply even with the King's expreſs 


orders. 

One of the firſt articles laid down between 
Engiand and France, had been, that the Che- 
valier de St. George's ſon ſhould quit the king- 
dom. Lewis XV. ſeveral times ſignified to him 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity he was under of ad- 
hering to the agreement. Prince Edward plain- 
ly told thoſe who firſt menticned the King's 
Pleaſure to him, that he would not comply. 
1 have often heard the m_ he gave for this 
refractorineſs. The King France, ſaid he, 
promiſed me that J ſhould = find an aſylum 
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in his dominions; for this I bave his ſign ma- 
nual in my pocket. A Prince who has a ſenſe 
of honour, knows what obligations bis word lays 
him under, and how greatly be expoſes himſelf 
in violating it. 

He treated with the King of France as 
with a private gentleman, e forgbt that Sove- 
reigns may fail in their word, without any 
breach in their honour, the good of their peo- 
ple ſo requiring. The Pretender's ſon was ta- 
ken into euſtody, as he was going to the opera. 
Strange reverſe of fortune! On his arrival in 
France, he had been received with great joy, 
and marks of conſideration. I was ſomething 


concerned for this young Prince's fate, and 


dropped a word or two about him to the King, 
who anſwered me with ſome heat, What would 


| you have me do, Madam? Should I continue ib 


war with all Europe for Prince Edward ? Eng- 
land will not allow bim to be in my domini- 
ons ; it was only on this condition, that ſbe 
came into the peace. Should I bave broke o 

the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle, and difireſſed 
my people more and more, becauſe the Pretender*s 


fon is for living at Paris? 


It muſt be owned that this Prince ſhewed an 
obſtinacy beyond example. The King ſent all 
Paris to repreſent to him the ſtate of affairs, 
and expreſs the concern it gave him, that he 
was obliged to remove him from his court. 
Though theſe meſſages were delivered to him 


1 in the King's name, his anſwers were ſo many 


menaces. The Count de Maurepas ſpoke to 
him on this occaſion, in the following words : 

6 It is with the greateſt grief that the King 
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lees himſelf obliged to defire your Highneſs. 


to quit his dominions. I come in his name 
to aſſure you that no other conſideration than 
the welfare of his ſubjects would have pre- 
vailed on him to take this ſtep. You would 
have ſeen him inflexibly ſupporting your 
claim, had not the unhappy turn of the 
war laid him under a neceſſity of yielding to 
the preſent juncture. The greateſt Monarchs 
cannot always do as they would. There are 
critical ſeaſons where policy requires them 
to be pliant. Your Highneſs knows that; 
ſince the unhappy time when the Stuart 
tamily loſt the crown of England, the 
Bourbon family has made ſeveral efforts for 
their reſtoration. You ought to take his 
intentions kindly, rather than blame his in- 
ability. I wifh you had been witneſs to his 
converſation with me, when he called me 


into his cloſet to give me his orders, by which 


[ was to ſigniſy to you bis defire that you will 
quit the kingdom; it muſt have affected you, 
He ſincerely laments your fituation, but he 
cannot turn the tide of fate; and ſhould you 
force him to take violent meaſures, it would 
give him the deepeſt concern. 

6 Lewis XV. has ſent me to you, not as 2 
King, not as a maſter, but as an ally, and as a 
friend; and, what is more, he directed me to 
aſk it of you as a favour, that you would leave 
his dominions.““ 


Prince Edward was very laconic in his anſwer, 


drawing a piſtol out of his pocket, and vowing 


to ſhoot the firſt man that ſhould offer to lay hands 
on him. The archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe con- 
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jured him in the name of God and the Pope, but 
with no greater effect; religion had no more 
weight with him than politics, ſo that the extre- 
mity which the King would have avoided, became 
neceſſary. The Chevalier de St. George's fon 
was arreſted as he was going to the opera, 

The enemies of France failed not to exclaim 
againſt this violence, exaggerating it with the moſt 
odious appellations. 

On ſearching his houſe, it was found turned into 
an Arſenal. He had arms enough to ſtand a fiege 
in form. It was talked at court that he had deter- 
mined to fight ſingly himſelf againſt a whole re- 
giment, and then ſet fire to a barrel of powder, 
which communicated with others, and thus blow 
up himſelf, with all that belonged to him. The 
King, on being told this, ſaid, “A very ill-timed 
«© bravery, indeed!“ 

The peace, however, ſpread an univerſal joy 
through all ranks. 'There were only two men in 
the kingdom who were not fatis%ed with it, the 
Marſhals Saxe and Lowendahl. The former ex- 
preſſed his diſcontent to the ſecretary of war in 
this manner: After the battle of Fontenoy, 
e ſaid he, we were in a fair way of making our- 
« ſelves mers of Holland, and putting an end 
to that troubleſome republic; for theſe mer- 
«© chants, with their ſhipping and their wealth, 
« are the miſchief- makers of Europe; they are 
* the neceſſary allies of our natural enemies the 
„ Engliſh. The great work of their deſtruQion 
*« was nearly finiſhed ; why did we not go through 
with it? If we again give the republicans time 
* to fortify themſelves, they will be as daring as 
before; and the time may come when France 
& with 
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4 : . & with all its forces wil! not be abic .o bring them - 
1 « to reaſon. Deſtroying Holland is cutting off 1 | 
| 4 « Engla:d's right arm; and every body knows, FF | 
> ' 18 % that ail France's policy ſhould center in weak- I _ | 
f i, « ening Great- Britain. l FF: 
3 « Of what conſequence has the victory of Fon- 33 
__ c tenoy been? What is France the better for the! _ 
: « taking of Bergen-op-Zoom ? All thoſe efforts Fg 
©" « of courage, all the lives of ſo many gallant F? _ 
b" « officers who fell in Flanders, were purely F? _ 
[> ' « thrown away. If theſe places were to be re- _. 
+ &« ſtored, and the Dutch and the houſe of Auſtria ] „ 
bs. eto be put on the ſame footing as each of them 4 

. * was before the war, it had been much better _. 
* « there had been no war at all. France's giving |? _ 

« back its conqueſts, was making war againſt her- _ 


4 ſelf ; her very victories have ruined her; her _. 
« enemies have retained all their former ſtrength, Þ * th 
cc whilſt ſhe alone has weakened herſelf. Her | © 

cc ſubjects are fewer by a million, and her finances 


& reduced to | ttle or nothing.“ £ 
Theſe ſpeeches reaching the King's ears, hge „ 
ſaid, © I underſtand the language of thoſe genera- Þ? .. 
C liſſimos; they are for ever dwelling on red-hot |? .. 
& bullets.” | 4c 
The count de St. Severin d' Arragon, who had |? _. 
made the peace, undertook to demonſtrate the „ 
fallacy of ſuch reaſonings ; and the King has often : 4 
repeated to me his arguments. * Sire, ſaid he, FF „ 
& the conqueſt of Holland made no part of the 
c“ plan of this war. All France aimed at, was to FF 4 
« keep the Dutch from declaring. The end of! .. 
« our many ſieges and battles, was not to deſtroy FF 6 
cc their republic, but only to bring it to pacific FF 4 
cc terms; ſo that in forcing them to lay aſide FF ., 
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their arnis, the counci. of ſtate's view is fully 
anſwered. 

« Your Generals will have it, that after the 
battle of Fontenoy, ard the taking of Bergen- 
op- Zoom, the United Provinces might eaſily 
have been over-run, and the States-General 
have been brought under the dominion of 
France. They are miſtaken ; the weapons of 
deſpair are invincible. To compel a people to 
the neceſſity of being conquered, is the ready 
way to loſe a conqueſt, The ſovereignties once 
ſettled, are no longer ſubje& to deſtruction ; 
they are reciprocal counterpoizes ; ſhould only 
one fall under the power of another, the whole 
balance of Europe would be deſtroyed. It is 
long ſince war has afforded any of thoſe deciſive 
blows, which, in the time of the Romans, 
changed the face of the political world. A pro- 
vince may be maſtered, but the invading of 
kingdoms 1s out of date. 

“ Granting,” Sir, that the ardour of your 
troops, breaking through the common ways, 
had reduced Holland, it would have been a 
conqueſt not only uſeleſs, but have thrown 
France into freſh troubles; all Europe, in a 
body, would have declared war againſt you. 
The great powers, jealous of the houſe of 
Bourbon, have long been watching an opportu- 
nity of giving it a deciſive blow, | 

„ Right policy, inſtead of making a noiſe, ſilent- 
ly takes a bye-way to its ends ; Jet us inſenſibly 
weaken the Dutch, but never think of deſtroy- 
ing them. They are a barrier againſt the great 
northern powers. They ſecure us from the 
incurfions of the Germans, whom the Romans 
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cc themſelves could not check, and who at laſt 
c overthrew the empire of the Cæſars. 

« But a great deal is ſaid about the eaſineſs of 
e our conquering, and not a word how ealy it 
cc was to conquer us. What induced me, Sire, 
4 to put the finiſhing hand to the great work of 
& the peace, is the diforder of the finances, the 
& depopulation of the ſtate, and the ſcarcity of 
& proviſions. 

4 The Comptroller-general has acquainted me 
& that he knows not where to find any more mo- 
« ney. The intendants of the provinces have 
« wrote to the war-office, that it is utterly im- 
« poſſible to raiſe another militia ; to which the 
& intendant of Guienne adds, that in his province 
cc the people are ſtarving ; thoſe, Sire, were my 
66 motives for haſtening the concluſion of the 
«© peace.“ 

"Theſe reaſons, however, did not prevail with 
the great men of the army, who ſtill wanted to be 
fighting. They were big with hopes, which 
the peace ſeemed to quaſh. I remember Lewis 
XV. one day talking on this ſubject, ſaid to 
me, that he had not a general officer in his 
troops who cared what became of the ſlate, if 
be could but get a Marſhal's ſtaff, 

The King, who had rewarded Marſhal 
Saxe, did not forget the Count St. Severin, 
making him a miniſter of ſtate. This Count, 
though not a great genius, had good rational 
ſenſe, which he made to anſwer as well as a 
ſuperior underſtanding. He was flow in buſineſs, 
but ſure; and his phlegmatic diſpoſition was 
better adapted to ſurmount thoſe difficulties, 
which ever put fervid and eager minds 8 : | 
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full ſtand. He was a ſtranger to agitations; 
his paſſions moved in ſubordination to political 
laws. Reſentment, anger, fallies of paſſion, 


ſpirit of party, with all the other prepoſſeſſing 


folbles which ruled moſt miniſters, were never 


ſcen in him. Thoſe he uſed to call the re- 


| verſe of the medal of plenipotentiaries. In a 
| negociation he moved ſtraight on to his drift, 
| without ſtopping by the way, He had a na- 
| tural love for peace, and thus the more chear- 
fully applied himſelf to forward a definitive 


| itrcaty. 


M. de Belleifle told me, that he found one 


great fault in him, which was the want of a 
proper regard to military men, however illuſ- 
| trious by their rank or merit; for after all, 


added he, there is no making a good peace 
but by dint of victories; and it is the ge- 


neral, and not the plenipotentiary, who gains 
battles. 


France however was quite ſpent; the means 


made uſe of for ſupporting the war had been 


ſo violent as to break all the ſprings of pow- 
er. The miniſters complained greatly of the 
ſtate of France, and openly ſaid, at the peace, 
that they did not know where to begin the 


adminiſtaation. 
Paris is not the place where the general 


= diſtreſs moſt maniteſts itſelf. The luxury, ſuch 
as it is, prevailing there conceals the public 
indigence. There poverty itſelf appears in em- 


broidery and ribbons, whilſt in all the ether 
parts of France it goes quite bare. The court 
had written into the provinces for a report of 


the ſtate of things. M. de Belleiſle has ſhewn 
me 
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me ſeveral memoirs of thoſe times, tranſmitted 
to Verſailles by the intendants of the provinces, 
The tenour of the firſt was this: 


66 
cc 
40 
cc 
c 
cc 
— 
cc 


* 


«© My Loxp, 


& You aſk me for a ſlate of the finances in 
this province; that is foon done; there are 
none. I don't believe that the whole pro- 
vince could produce a hundred thouſand livres 
in ſpecie: the poverty 1s ſo general, that all 
diſtinction of ranks is at an end. The louis 
d'ors are like to become ſcarce pieces, fo 
as ſoon to be ſeen only in the cabinets of 
the curious.“ 


The other is from the intendant of a pro- 


vince naturally very fertile, but which cou'd 


not be cultivated for want of money. 


His re- 


port to the miniſter was as follows: 


cc 


« My Loxp, 


« There is no repreſenting to your Excellency 
the preſent diſtreſs of this province; the 
land yields little or nothing; moſt of the 
farmers, unable to live by the produce of 
their farms, have quitted them; ſome are 
gone a begging, others have liſted in the 
army, and not a few have eſcaped into fo- 
reign countries; the gentry and nobility are 
little better off, being put to the utmoſt 
difficulty to anſwer the taxes and impoſitions 
on them. : 
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© Of fifteen hundred thouſand acres of arable 


land, which uſed to ſupport this people; at pre- 
ſent ſix hundred lie fallow ; what a diminution 
this muſt be to the general ſubſiſtence, your 
Excellency readily ſees. A village which, be- 
fore the war, ſupported fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants, can now ſcarce ſupport ſix hundred; and 
a particular family, which was able to feed fix 
children, and as many labourers, can now pro- 
vide food only for five. The cattle are diminiſh- 
ed no leſs than the men, ſo as not to be ſut- 
ficient for tillage; and in moſt of the villages 
men do the work of oxen. 

*© I have traced this calamity to its ſource, and 
| find the evil proceeds from the general want 
of caſh: to prevent the conſequences of this 
diminution, I could wiſh that the court would 


be pleaſed to advance to this province, by way 


of loan, the ſum of fifteen hundred thouſand 
livres, to be geometrically diſtri>uted among the 
induſtrious poor. This, in my opinion, is the 
only remedy left to avert greater evils.” 

The third of theſe memoirs was from another 


intendant, who paints the depopulation in theſe ſad 
colours. 


«© My Loxd, 


* The king's ſubjects are daily decreaſing in 


this province; it will ſoon be without inhabi- 
tants. Having directed the pariſh-prieſts to bring 
in liſts of the chriſtenings and burials, I find 
that the number of the dead exceeds that of the 
living; ſo that, ſhould this depopulation go on 
twenty years longer, and God continues my life 
during that time, by my calculation, I ſhall be 
the only living creature, of the human ſpecies, 
in this province. Fifteen years before the laſt 
YL. 1. E * revolution 
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revolution of the finances, this diſtri& contained 
fifteen hundred thouſand ſouls, and now if there 
are nine hundred thouſand, it is the moſt. Yet 
how, my Lord, can it be otherwiſe? Of fifty 
of the king's ſubjects, ſcarce two have any 
thing of a ſubſiſtence; the others muſt neceſ- 
ſarily periſh. A marriage is ſeldom heard of; 
ſo that all the new-born children are the fruits 
of debauchery. 

I cannot point out any remedy to theſe dif. 
treſſes. In the preſent criſis of the monarchy, 
it is God alone who can reſcue it out of the 
abyſs into which the misfortunes of the times 
have caſt it.“ 

The fourth was from a ſea-port, whoſe deputy 


thus delivered himſelf before the miniſtry. 


cc 
cc 
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* Trade, which had been declining for ſeveral 
years, 1s now fallen into a total ſtagnation. Our 
ſhips lie in the harbours, uſeleſs both to the 
ſtate and their owners. We have little or no- 
thing for exportation; the produce of the coun- 
try ſcarce affords a very ſcanty ſubſiſtance; and 
our manufactures are at the loweſt ebb. All 
our trade is in the hands of the Engliſh and 
Dutch. : 

« Moſt of our monied men, who fitted out pri- 
vateers, have been ruined by the war; others 
ſo reduced, that inſtead of ten ſhips, which they 
uſed to have at fea, they find it difficult to have 
one: both ſeas are covered with foreign fleets, 
ſo that the white flag begins to be forgotten. 
All other nations are carriers to France, 
whereas France carries for none. 'This general 
ſtagnation animates others, and throws our ma- 
rine into a fatal lethargy, & c. &c. &c.”? . 

The navy has been utterly ruined, all the ſhips 


being taken by the Engliſh, except a few unſer- 
viceable ones in the harbours; and the funds ap- 
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pointed for fitting out a fleet are exhauſted; but 

bad there been no want of money, ſeamen were 
wanting; moſt of them had died in Engliſh priſons, 
and they who eſcaped the enemy periſhed by diſ- 
treſs. It was impoſſible for France, being thinned 
of men, to furniſh ſeamen. 

M. Belleifle, who interfered in every branch of 
government, ſaid one day to the King, in my 
hearing, Sire, ſbould all the powers of Europe declare 
war againſt you, I engage to raiſe in your domintions 
a bundred and fifty thouſand ſoldiers, who ſhould 
keep them all at bay; but were I to fight an Engliſh 


: 


fleet of a hundred ſhips of the line, where I ſhould get 


twenty thouſand ſeamen, I know not. 
| Another misfortune, beyond any remedy, was 
the neceſſary reduction of the troops. A hundred 


and fifty thouſand ſubjects, who had fought for the 
crown, at the peace came to want bread: moſt of 


them, though they had been huſbandmen before 


the war, were now no longer ſo. I have ſeveral 
E times heard the Marſhall de Noailles ſay, that a 
countryman, leaving the plough for the muſket, is 
very ſeldom known to take to it when diſcharged; 
and he uſed to add, that on a hundred thouſand 
huſbandmen quitting their labour, a hundred thou- 
ſand others muſt labour to provide them bread, o- 
therwiſe a famine, and the ruin of the ſtate, muſt 
be the conſequence. 
| Some regulations were made to prevent the diſ- 
orders to be apprehended from theſe reduced troops; 
[= the remedy was more dangerous than the diſ- 
| eaſe. 
Of all the incumbrances, that of the military 
= rewards were the greateſt; money was required to 
pay the bravery of the officers in ready caſh, for 
the military gentlemen are moſt impatient credi- 
tors. Formerly a St. 1 croſs ſufficed, but 
| 2 it 
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it has ſince appeared to the officers, that a yearly 
ſum gives a greater luſtre to gallant actions. 

Above ten thouſand different penſions were 
ſettled on the Exchequer. A churchman who, at 
my deſire, uſed ſometimes to read to me the me- 
morials on this head delivered to me for the king, 
would often ſay, that the glory accompanying fin: 
actions mult be of very little value in France, a; 
the gentlemen of the army would not take it for: 
reward. The archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe uſed to 
ſay, that victories coſt the ſtate more than defeats, 

'The claimants would ſet forth their ſervices with 
an arrogant modeſty, which gave great offence to 
the court; eſpecially they who had loſt a limb were 
quite inſupportable. One of theſe gentlemen (i: 
was indeed after ſeveral journies to court to obtain 
a penſion) ſaid to me before ſeveral foreign mi- 
niſters, Madam, ſince the King cannot give me an 
arm, which I have Ie in his ſervice; he ſhould a 
leaft give me money. 

Once an officer being come expreſs with the 
news of the loſs of a battle in Germany, the king 
ſaid, Thank God, this time I ſban't be teaz'd abel 
N He was miſtaken; for fifteen hundred 
officers, who had eſcaped the ſlaughter, came to 
Verſailles, clamouring to be paid only for the great 
ſervice of their being preſent at that action. 

A lieutenant of grenadiers, to whom the ſecre- 
tary at war had procured a Saint Lewis's croſ: 
without a penſion, ſaid to him, Sir, your Excelleng 


has tied to my buttan-bale the ſign of my courage, ul 


you have forgot the reality of my bravery, meanin! 
that he wanted a penſion. 


Some military men in France enjoy confilerath : 


incomes only for having been in five or ſix battle 
whilſt the ſubjeAs of the ſtate have ruined them- 


ſelves in defraying the expences of the war. Thu : and 
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S Aſter ſettling the penſions, the next thing taken 
in hand was to retrieve the finances from the ter- 
Wrible diſorder into which they were fallen. They 
Ewho underſtood the hiſtory of France affirmed, 
that for twenty reigns paſt the kingdom had never 
been ſo diſtreſſed; and the national debt being 
Iimmenſe, a plan for the diſcharge of them became 
abſolutely neceſſary. A ſinking fund was project- 
ted, but when funds were to be appointed for the 
ſinking- fund, thoſe of the crown were found to be 
Yall mortgaged. I myſeit was a witneſs to his ma- 
Jjeſty's great uneaſineſs, when the miniſters and 
{counſellors of ſtate laid open to him the condition 
Jof things. Genllemen, ſaid he to them, 3e bad 
Vetter have adviſed me againſt the war, than te 
W make it on ſuch burtbenſome conditions. Some 
WT taxes were taken off; but ſeveral impoſts, created 
for the charges of the war, were continued after 
che peace, &c. &c. 

| Such was the fituation of France after the de- 
Ffinitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, "The comettic 

Watfairs of the crown were in no better condition. 
be miniſters had, during the war, aſſumed an 
unlimited authority, made themſcives deipotic in 
their offices, and behaved towards the ſubjects with 
that auſterity which is the re.ult of uncontrouled 
power. 

Whilſt all Evrope was congratulating itſelf on 
che general peace, advice came to Verſailles that 
be Engliſh were very angry with George the Se- 
We cond, for having agreed to the French propoſals. 
be pariiament addreſſed him Tor a copy of the 
þ overtures for a general pacification, io be laid be- 
fore the houſe. | 
. Marſhal Saxe being preſent when this was re- 

lated to the king, ſaid, Sir, thoſe Engliſhmen muſt 
be very guarrelſome; they have made a peace with us, 
ond having now no enemy, they are for quarrelling 
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with their King. I have heard very knowing po- 
liticians fay, that the diviſions in Great Britain 
between the ſubjects and the Prince, are the baſis 
of the general tranquillity of Europe. 

However, on the peace, the Roe of Verſailles 
was quite changed; that ſolicitous look which 
throws a fhade even on diverſions was quite va- 
niſhed; the hurry of buſineſs had ceaſed, and the 
king was now come to himſelf. This tranquillity 
of the court cauſed a great agitation in the city; 
ſeveral women began to form deſigns on the King's 
heart. 

Among theſe was one Madame la Poupeliniere, 
married to a financier, who had raiſed her from 
the dirt, from whence he himſelf likewife ſprung, 
They had a moſt delightful and ſplendid ſeat at 
Paſly, which was always crouded with the worſt 
company. 

I have been often told, that this woman would 
faint away whenever my name happened to be 
mentioned. She uſed to ſay, that I had thruſt 
myſelf into her rank at court, that I held her 
place about the king, and that all the honours paid 
to me at Verſailles, of right belonged to her. She 
would, at any rate, be Lewis the Fifteenth's miſ- 
treſs. 

This was a ſcheme put into her head by the 
Duke de Richelieu; mean time he practiſed on her 
heart, to give it a turn for tenderneſs. This in- 
trigue was carried on with an air of myſtery. The 
Duke uſed, at nights, to convey himſelf into the 
lady's chamber through an opening contrived in 
the chimney; and this opening Richelieu aſſured 
her ſhould, in no long time, conduct her to the 
little apartments at Verſailles. In the interim, 
this creature, to make herſelf more worthy of the 
Sovereign, proſtituted herſelf to one of his ſub- 
je cts; but a chamber-maid, in a fit of refentment, 
diſcoverec 
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diſcovered the whole myſtery. The financier, who 
| had for ſome time wanted to get rid of his wite, 
| gladly embraced this opportunity; he made the 
| public witneſs to his infamy, ſo that all Paris 
flocked to ſee the ungrateful perfidy of this am- 
| bitious woman. 
The gallant perhaps, now no leſs ſatiated than 
| the huſband, made very light of the diſcovery ; 
and came to Verſailles, not imagining that the 
court as yet knew any thing of the matter; but I 
had intelligence of his adventure an hour before it 
was made public. The King was alone in my 
apartment when he came in; Sir, (ſaid I to him) 
there is not in all Europe a more cleſe cgciit in 
amorous intrigues than bis Grace of Richelieu there 
| before you; for to be the more ſecret with the la- 
| dies whom be would bring acquainted with your 
| Majeſly, be viſits them through the chimney. The 
| King aſked me what I meant; I immediately 
unfolded the riddle to him, which ſet us a laugh- 
ing, and Richelieu himſelf laughed as much as 
any. 
Other women likewiſe laid out for the little a- 
| partments at Verſailles, and got into them without 
going under ground. Lewis XV. was very fond 
of theſe flighty amours, of which poſſeſſion is both 
the beginning and end. But his humours did not 
mim the leaſt abate the affection with which he ho- 
| Noured me, always returning to me more conſtant 
than ever. 
Since the peace, the Count de Maurepas took a 
| Pleaſure in cenſuring every thing that was done at 
court, and giving it a ridiculous turn. This mi- 
niſter had his private ſuppers like the King him- 
ſelf; and here it was where, every night, the crown 
Was turned into drollery. 
Several diſputes had paſſed between us ſince my 
living at Verſailles, and in which he had uſed me 
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with much pride and haughtineſs ; his paſſion made 
him forget his rank, and uſe words quite unbecom- 
ing ſuch a man as he. I flightly intimated it to 
the King, being unwilling to hurt a man who was 
of uſe to the ſtate. 

It has been given out, that my very firſt deſign 
on my coming to Verſailles, was to ſupplant this 
miniſter. Now that ſuch a thought ſhould have 
come into my mind, is not poſſible. The King in 
giving me a character of his chief miniſters, ſpoke 
with great approbation of the Count de Maurepas, 
which alone was ſufficient to make me take a liking 
to him. But a cloſe aſſiduity in dry and difficult 
affairs, for above thirty years ſucceſſively, had ex- 
tremely ſoured his temper, ſo that at times no body 
durit go near him. M. le Guai, his firſt clerk, 
told me, that in thoſe moments he was briſtled 
like a porcupine; his harſhneſs infected his cor- 
reſpondence, ſcolding thoſe who were a thouſand 
leagues from him, and treating them without any 
regard to their rank and character. He wrote to 
the French conſul, at one of the Levant ports, in 
the following manner : 

J order you, Sir, to write to me no more, 
but repair to France in the firſt ſhip; and come 
to Paris, where you are to wait my orders, 
© without appearing at court. I am. &c.” 

His cauſtic temper mingled itſelf even with his 
feaſts, and would break out even in the midſt of 
pleaſure and ſociality. It was in theſe parties that 
he was moſt fluent and licentious in ſatire. I was 
one day informed, that he had ſpoken againſt me in 
very indecent terms, and had even brought in the 
King. I at firſt determined flatly to complain to 
his Majeſty, but on reflection I choſe to write to 
himfelt, 
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& Sir, I am informed of your ſcandalous ſpeeches 


ce concerning me, and even the King your maſter. 
„A, for what you ſay of me, it gives me no manner 
« of concern; but I cannot overlook any ſcurrility on 
„ the King. I value his reputation; and be aſſured, 


« that if you do not alter your behaviour toward him, 
& [ ſball lay it before him, and you muſt expert the 


| © puniſhment which ſuch an offence deſerves, I am, 


66 Oc.“ 


All the effect of this letter was, that it in- 
creaſed his malignity towards me, ſaying to thoſe 
who were at ſupper with him; Now, Gentlemen, 


| my diſgrace is ſurely at band, Pompadour threatens 


me: then, reaſſuming his gravity, he added, by 


| way of reflection, See what Verſailles is come to; 


the very women of pleaſure pretend to domineer there. 
Theſe words were preciſely reported to me; how- 


ever, I took no notice of them; but ſome time 
after, this miniſter, amidſt his cups, ſang ſome 
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ſcandalous couplets againſt the King himſelf, and 
before a great deal of company. Of this inſolence 
informed his Majeſty, and he was ordered to quit 
the court. - 

His exile making a great noiſe in the world, and 
a conſtruction being put on it which affeQed his 
probity and charaQer, I begged of the King to de- 
clare in public, that he was ſatisfied with his con- 
duct. His Majeſty did ſo; and let this ſerve as a 
ſpecimen of his temper ; a prince, after being in- 
lolently ridiculed by a ſubjeQ who owed him great 
obligations, ſtill vouchſafed to ſhew tenderneſs for 
him. 

The government was at a loſs for a perſon fit 
to ſucceed M. Maurepas at the head of the marine, 
as now it was become a ſtate myſtery. It had 
been under Maurepas's ſole management during 
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thirty years. M. Rouille was pitched on, though 
no great genius; but he had formed ſpecious plans, 
and aſſured the King that within three years he 
ſhould have a navy of fourſcore ſhips of the line. 
I wiſh, faid the King, be may make his words good, 
but I mygh fear he will fall very ſbort. 

Italy was perfectly at eaſe; the infant Don Phi- 
lip had made his entrance into Parma: we heard 
at Verſailles that he lived very gaily there amid 
concerts, plays, and balls. J am afraid, ſaid the 
King, that young Prince is too fond of balls, and 
my daughter will be perpetually dancing 

M. de Noailles uſed to ſay, that every country 
dance of Don Philip, in Italy, coft Spain a hundred 
thouſand livres; and his mother had paid the fiddlers 
be fore-band. 

The Duke of Modena was reſtored to his do- 
minions, and had all Don Phihp's paſſion for ſplen- 
dour and entertainments; but the war had ruined 
him: the Ducheſs uſed to fay openly, in the pa- 
lace, bis Highneſs has not wherewith to make one 
ſiugle minuet flep. She came io court without 
ſhoes, to ſhew the King the indigence to which 
the war had reduced their duchy. Madam, ſaid 
his Majeſty to her, I am nat in a much better con- 
dition myſelf ; but I have a ſboe-maker, who, if you 
f ball wait on you. 

enoa was free, ſubject only to its own govern- 
ment, now re-eſtabliſhed on its ancient footing. 
The ambaſſador from the court of Vienna, meet- 
ing that ſenate's envoy in the great gallery of Ver- 
lailles, ſaid to him; Sir, #he bouſe of Auſtria for- 
gives your republic its revolution, only intends to be up 
with it, 

Rome was at reſt, the foreign armies which, 
during the war, had been ſuch a burden and terror 
to 1t, being withdrawn. 

Naples, 
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Naples, now no longer under a neceſlity of ex- 
hauſting itſelf of men and money, was beginning to 
recover : all it ſtood in need of, was only quiet 
enjoyment of its fertile foil and climate. Con- 
cerning this ſmall ſtate, I remember a foreign mi- 
niſter once ſaid to me, that if ever be had been fo 
ambitious as to aim at a ſmeereignty, it would not be 
that of Germany, France, or Spain, but to be King 
of Naples. His reaſon was, that there the prxver 
was derived directly from beaven; and is the imme- 
diate gift of God the Father himſelf. 

The nobility ſtill complained at court of having 
greatly hurt their fortunes in the war, and were 
continually ſolliciting compenſations and rewards, 

The Prince of Conti, lately created Grand 
Prior of France, ſaid openly, that his horſes had 
no hay. I wender, ſaid Marſhal Belleifle, they are 
not yet dead, for ſo long ago as when we were at Cont, 
bis Highneſs uſed to complain of the ſcarcity of forage. 

Lewis XV. did all he could to repair the for- 
tunes of the great by poſts, penſions, or govern- 
ments; but he had a greater concern on his hands, 
which was to repair that of the nation. 

remember once he mildly fa'd to ſome, who 
were unbecomingly urgent, that he would take care 
ot them; Have a little patience, I will provide for 
all as far as poſſible; but before I attend to private 
houſes, the great family of the ſlate muſt be provided 
for. Another time he ſaid, before the whole 
court, to a groupe of officers who talked much of 
their campaigns, and aſked rewards: Gentlemen, 
you bave indeed done me great ſervices in the war, 
but it is my defire yeu will do me flill a greater in 
Peace, which is to allow me firſt to eaſe thoſe who 
bade borne the whole weight of the war. You only 
Lernt a Band, but they bade exhauſied their whole ſub- 
8 france in it, &c. &c. 
$ Marſhal 
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Marthal Belleifle was not overlooked; beſides 
penſions, ranks, and honours heaped on him, all 
the bodies of the ſtate, as it were, ſtrove which 
ſhould pay him the greateſt marks of reſpe&. The 
French Academy itfelf, on his leaving Paris to go 
to his government, compoſed a formal harangue, 
proving him the deliverer of France. A man of 
wit has called the members of the French academy 
the moſt elegant liars in Europe. 

The new naval miniſter was buſily ſearching for 
timber, ſeamen, and money, all over the pro- 
vinces; but he looked for what was not to be 
found. On his return to Verſailles appeared the 
tollowing memorial by an unknown hand. 


MEMORIAL on the MARINE. 


* FRANCE ſhould not think of forming a navy 
gradually; ſuch a plan is impraQticable ; for the 
Engliſh, who have an eye to the building of 
every ſhip we put on the ſtocks, and build ad- 
ditional ſhips in proportion, thereby always ſe- 
cure a ſuperiority. 

* Thus Great Britain having, at. preſent, a 
hundred ſhips of the line more than France, 
will conſequently always exceed us by that num- 
ber, were we to build three hundred ſhips of 
war within ten years. 

* We have often ſet about forming a navy, 
but our endeavours have always been defeated 
* by the Britons. They have taken our ſhips in 
times of profound peace, and declared them- 
ſelves our enemies by ſea, before any war had 
commenced; their vigilance in preventing any 
thing which might affect the ſuperiority of their 
navy, Pays no regard to Juſtice or good faith. 
A King of England would be immediately de- 
* throned by his ſubjects, ſhould he be for ad- 
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„ hering to the treaties made with France. Tt 
« js 2 tacit maxim with that nation, that a trea- 
5e ty is to ſubſiſt only whilſt France builds no 
ſhips. 
Time, which to all other diſorders of govern- 
cement brings a remedy, here renders the diſeaſe 


incurable: building therefore is too flow a way; 
they know at London the very day when a- 
ny ſhip of war is finiſhed, and when to be 
launched, 

© This part of political ſtrength muſt be form- 
ed at once, and unknown to the admiralty of 
England. We ſhould without delay apply to 
Holland, Denmark, the republic of Genoa, and 
Venice; and there, at once, purchaſe a proper 
number of ſhips; and if thoſe ſtates cannot ful- 
ly ſupply us, there is Malta, Algiers, Tripoli, 
Conſtantinople, &c. No matter from what na- 
tion we have ſhips, or how they are built, if 
they will but hold men and guns. 

* Herein the ſtricteſt ſecrecy muſt be obſerved, 
and the purchaſes all punctually made at one 
and the ſame appointed time; for ſhould the 
Engliſh get any intelligence of our deſign, 
they would either by open force, or negotia- 
tion, prevent any ſuch purchaſe. 

© The want of ſeamen (till remains; but here 
again we may ſupply ourſelves by the ſame me- 
thod. In time of peace, the Maritime powers 


have a great many more ſeamen than they want; 


it is only making good offers to thoſe men; 
for the ſailor, like the ſoldier, is for the beſt 
bidder; his natural Prince is money, &c. &c.“ 
M. Rouillé, on reading this memorial, faid 


The author has forgot the main thing, money. He 
would have us prone a navy all at once, but does 
to 


not provide wherewit 


pay for it at once. 
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A ſtateſman has often obſerved, that moſt of 


the projects offered at the court of France are no 
deficient in the very foundation. The ſchemer | at 

writes on in proſecution of his notions, till meet- | 
ing a rock, when all his ſpecious reaſonings are | of 
wrecked. 1 
M. de Belleifle told me that, in his cloſet, he it 
had hundreds of memoirs for increaſing the re- fa 
venue and the national wealth, inſcribed to him by en 

the fineſt genius's of the kingdom; and that he 

might perhaps publiſh them with this title, A col- a=, 
4. leflion of very fine, and very uſeleſs projects.“ Idle mF_ 
1 people, ſaid he, often have thoughts which the L 
- th buſineſs of placemen does not allow them to | C 
I have:“ and added, that though memorial writers 1 
WM? do not always make good their points, yet their 1 
* ſtrictures often put others on effeQtual improve- | m 
" ments.“ ſa 
1 After the peace, the King had had ſent the E 
3 Duke de Mirepoix to London: on which Mar- h. 
= - ſhal Saxe ſaid, that this nobleman, was perfealy | ti 
. fit for the embaſly, having a very handſome leg, LM 

4 | and dancing prettily, which might be of good | 
=: conſequence in a court which delighted in balls. la 
oy 'The reaſons which induced the King to this choice, =. 
15 7, have always been unknown to me. He never ſo 3 
A * much as mentioned it to me till it was done. a 
{.- Kb A very intelligent man, whom the king had often 13 
= A employed in ſtate affairs, ſaid to me, at that time, FA.. 
7. 4 % that M. de Mirepoix was neither ſupple nor h 
$2 L complaiſant enough for the Engliſh; neither was Cl 
= he ſufficiently acquainted with the reſpective in- 1 
1 tereſts of the two nations: beſides, continued he, if 
4% 1 he has a great defect for an ambaſſador, he is too 1 
8. * honeſt, ſo that the Engliſh will impoſe on him.”? 4 
' "BY He might perhaps have added, with equal truth, s A 
14 that he had not a capacity equal to that employ- I; 


ment. M. de Mireporx had ſpent his youth in di- 
verſions, 
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verſions, and the latter part of his life in war; 
now the ſcience of negotiation is not learnt either 
at the play-houſe or in the camp. 

This miniſter's conſtant note was, that the court 
of St. James's was perfectly pleaſed with the peace, 
and all its thoughts turned on the enjoyment of 
it. He indeed wrote no more than he believed; 
for George the Second made him believe what- 
ever he pleaſed. : 

The Engliſh miniſter at Paris was my Lord Al- 
bemarle, like ours, no great negociator. He had 
been taught his leſſon by heart before he left 
London, and when at Verſailles only repeated it. 
On any repreſentation of the court of France be- 
ing informed that the Britiſh court was making 
military preparations, he anſwered, that it was a 
miſtake. This M. de Puyſieux was continually 
ſaying to him, and his anſwer was ever the ſame. 
Engliſh policy is much more eaſy than the French, 
having but one path; ſo that when once a Bri- 
tiſh miniſter has got into it, he need but go 
ſtraight on. | 

I ſaw this miniſter ſometimes; he ſpoke our 
language better than common, and expreſſed him- 
ſelf even with energy. He loved expence, and 
lived nobleman-like; but he appeared to me to 
have one fault, though indeed it is common to all 
the Engliſh ; bis very prodigalities had ſomething 
of parſimony in them. George the Second, who 
had a great kindneſs for him, ſupplied his expen- 
ces; for tho” he lived ſo þigh, he was very poor: 
an Engliſhman, who had known him at London, 
ſpeaking of his arrival at Paris, ſaid, © My 
Lord will get a miſtreſs there, run in debt, and 
die by ſome accident.” The prophecy was fully 
accompliſhed: He lived with a girl, borrowed 
large ſums, and died ſuddenly. 

| Lewis XV. 
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Lewis XV. was more conſtantly with me 
than ever; I had brought him to a cuſtom of ſee- 
ing me every day, and never ſpending lefs than 
five or ſix hours in my apartment: I accompani- 
ed him in all the journies, and had my apartments 
in all the royal ſeats. The more I became ac- 
quainted with his Majeſty, the more I perceived 
the exceeding goodneſs of his heart. 

My huſband loudly complained of my living at 
Verlailles, and wrote to me a very paſſionate let- 
ter, full of reproaches againſt me, and ſtill more 
againſt the King; amidſt other indiſcreet terms, 
calling him tyrant. As I was reading this letter, 
the king came into my apartment; I immediately 
thruſt it into my pocket; the emotion with which 
I received his Majeſty, ſhewed me to be under 
ſome diſorder; I was for concealing the cauſe, 
but on his repeated inſtances, I put my huſband's 
letter into his hands. He read it through with- 
out the leaſt ſign of reſentment; I aſſured him 
that I had no ſhare in his temerity; and the bet- 
ter to convince him of it, deſired that he would 
puniſh the writer ſeverely. No, Madam, ſaid he 
to me, with that air of goodneſs which is ſo na- 
tural to him, your huſband: is unhappy, and ſhould 
rather be pitied. Hiſtory does not afford a like 
paſſage of moderation in an injured King. My 
ſpouſe, on being informed of it, left the kingdom 
to travel. 

Though the peace had diffuſed quite through 
Europe, it cauſed violent agitations in the politi- 
cal bodies of France. The parhament of Paris, 
amid{t its many remonſtrances to Lewis XV. ex- 
horted him in a very fine ſpeech, to take off the 
twentieth denier, The deputies of that body ex- 
preſſed themſelves in this manner. 


So 


« 
4 
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So many millions of men now in indigence, ſtand 
in need of immediate eaſe and relief; whereas, 
ſhould they be flill obliged to pay the twentieth de- 
nier, they will be quite unable ta lift up their bead: 
again, and repair their ſhattered fortune, and hence 
a general deſpondency. 

Whole families will be reduced to the moſt dread- 
ful diſtreſs, and thus be afraid of leaving behind 
them a numerous iſſue, which would *be a burden to 
them whilſt living, and to whom they can tranſmit 
no other inheritance than their wretchedneſs. 

The number of children, who are the hipe and 
ſupport of the ſlate, will be continually decreaſing, 
the villages will be thinned, trade languiſh, and the 
culture of land in a great meaſure at a ſtand. The 
ruin of the farmers will neceſſarily be folluwed by 
that of the nobility, as their eſtates wiil ſuffer a ve- 
ry conſiderable diminution; and thus theſe prople, 
and that brave nobility, whoſe valeur is tbeir ſole 
and chief reſource, will be involved in one cam- 
mon ruin. 

Count Saxe uſed to call the deputies of the par- 
liament the great- chamber pedants. They are for 
teaching the adminiſtration, ſays he, what it knows 
better than themſelves, They are always barping 
on the diſtempers of the ſlate, without any word of 
a remedy, Once, as the firſt preſident was deh- 
vering a Pathetic harangue before the King, prov- 
ing the neceſſity of leſſening the weight of the 
taxes, his Majeſty cut him ſhort with theſe words: 
Mr. Preſident, let but the parliament enable me to pay 
off the ſlate debts, and defray the preſent expences of 
the Monarchy, and very readily will J aboliſh eve- 
ry tax, duty, and impoſt. 

A man of wit, and who knows the French tem- 
per, uſed to ſay, that theſe uſeleſs repreſentations 
were become neceſlary, as keeping up the people's 

ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, who, without a declared Protector, would 
think themſelves for ever undone. 

In Cardinal de Fleury's indolent miniſtry, and 
the ſubſequent wars, the government had not been 
able to take into conſideration an abuſe which ma- 
niteſtly tended to diſpeople the monarchy. Reli- 
gion, in all wiſe governments, a ſource of popula- 
tion, was thinning the human ſpecies. All France 
was mouldering away in convents : every town and 
village had numerous communities of girls, who 


made vows againſt having children. The follow- 


ing letter, which I received trom a nun at Ly- 
ons, and communicated to the King, occaſioned 
deliberations for reforming this abuſe. 


« Mapam, | 

4 J was at firſt for writing to the pope, but, 
on farther reflection, I thought it would be full 
« as well to apply to you. The point is this; 
« when I was but ſeven years of age, my parents 
* ſhut me up in the convent where I now am; 
« and on my entering into my fifteenth year, two 
* nuns ſignified to me an order to take the veil. 
% deferred complying for ſome time; for though 
* quite a ſtranger to every thing but the houſe 
J was in, yet I ſuſpe&ed there muſt be ano- 
* ther kind of world than the convent, and ano- 
* ther ſtate than that of a nun; but the ſiſter of 
% Teſus's heart, our mother, in order to fix my 
& call, ſaid to me, that all women who married 
c were damned, becauſe they lie with a man, 
c and bore children: this ſet me a-crying moſt 
© bitterly for my poor mother, as burning eter- 
« nally in hell for having brought me into the 
6 world. | 

J took the veil; but now that I am twenty 
* years of age, and my conſtitution formed, I 
2 daily feel that I am not made for * 

an 
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and think I want ſomething; and that ſome- 

&© thing, or I am much miſtaken, is a huſband. 
My talking continually of matrimony ſets the 

“ community a-madding; the ſiſter of the Holy 


OI 


* 


0 


A 


& Ghoſt tells me, that | am Jeſus Chriſt's ſpouſe ; 
* but, for my part, I feel myſelf much inclined 
5 to a ſecond marriage with a man. 

* On a young girl's coming into a convent, 
© half a dozen wheedlers get about her, and ne- 
&*& ver leave her till they have perſuaded her to 
* take the veil. Children are buried every day in 
* monaſteries, whilſt their early age does not ad- 
«© mit of any ſolid reflections on the vows they 
% are drawn to make. 


* 


Let me intreat Madam, to perſuade the 
“ King to reform abuſe; it is a reformation 
*© which both religion and the proſperity of the 
© ſtate call for. The ſacrificing ſo many victims 
% to the avarice of parents, is a great loſs of peo- 
5 ple to the ſtate, and the kingdom of heaven is 
% not the fuller. God requires voluntary ſacri- 
* faces, and theſe are the fruit of reflection. It 
* is ſurpriſing, that the laws, in ſettling the age 
«* for our ſex's paſſing a civil contract, ſhould for- 
„get the age for making vows; is reaſon leſs 
* neceſſary for contracting with God, than with 
* men? This I ſubmit to yours and his Majeſty's 
* reflections: in the mean time, give me leave 
« to be, | 


A 


A 


Madam, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Siſter Joskr RH.“ 


The King thought that ſiſter Feſus's heart, and 
ſiſter Holy Ghoft, had done wrong in drawing ſiſter 
Joſeph into the ſtate of celibacy, as with ſuch 
happy diſpoſitions far marriage, ſhe bid fair to 

have 
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have been a fruitful mother, and thus have benefit- 
cd the ſtate. 

To ſuppreſs the aforeſaid abuſe, his Majeſty 
iſſued an arret, forbidding all religious communi- 
ties to admit a novice under twenty-four years of 
age and a day. 

Other bodies, beſides the parliament, continu- 
ed ſetting forth to the court the impoſſibility the 
people were under of paying the twentieth denier. 
The ſtates of Languedoc, with a peremptory kind 
of humility, repreſented that it was a load the pro- 
vince could by no means bear : the biſhops, who 
uſually employ their pens only in mandates, now 
wrote memorials on the public diſtreſs. The King 
ordered them not to meddle_ with money matters, 
and di{ſ-lved the aſſemblyF”The Duke de Riche- 
lieu, who was then at Montpellier, ſeconded the 
court's injunctions, and reſtrained the biſhops pens 
as much as he could. 

On beiag thus debarred from writing or meet- 
ing, they appointed an extraordinary deputation to 
lay before the King the condition of the kingdom. 
They were admitted to audience; they made their 
ſpeech, returned home, and the /wentieth denier 


was levied. | 
A miniſter of ſtate uſed frequently to ſay, that 


theſe repreſentations only increaſed the public char- 
ges. Were the provinces to pay at firſt, they 
would ſave themſelves the no ſmall expences of 
journies, correſpondencies, and deputations, not to 
mention monopolies, which, on theſe occaſions, 
are unavoidable. 

The ſtates of Bretagne likewiſe offered their dit- 
ficulties; but all the effect of the repreſentations 
of both was, that the court appointed two inten- 


dants of the finances to go and ſettle the levying of 


that tax on thoſe refraQtory provinces. 
Theſe 
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Theſe dictatorial proceedings of the ſtates led the 
council to take their meetings into conſideration; 
and, for ſome days, it was deliberated, whether 
they ſhould not be totally laid aſide. A counſellor 
ot ſtate, who was for the diſſolution, drew up a 
memorial, which the King was pleaſed to commu- 
nicate to me. This piece having never been print- 
ed, conſequently not known to the public, I ſhall 
give it a place here. 

The provincial ſtates are of no uſe to France; 
ſuch aſſemblies might have been neceſſary in 
thoſe times, when each province formed a ſepa- 
rate kingdom ; but France being now united un- 
der one ſingle government, can regulate its con- 
cerns ſufficiently for itſelf, without any need of 
aſſemblies. 
© Theſe provincial ſtates only keep a diviſion 
© between the Prince and the ſubject, and are 
* an obſtacle to the expeditious levying and col- 
lecting of the impoſts. 

* On his Majeſty's ordering a tax, however 
neceſſary it be, to defray the extraordinary 
expences, theſe ſtates are ſure to oppoſe it; 
and immediately the court is deluged with re- 
monſtrances, and Verſailles crowded with depu- 
ties: the general affairs muſt be delayed to 
iſſue freſh orders, and anſwer thoſe ſent the 
ſtates, for their writings are rather orders than 
memorials, 

This ſuſpenſion of ordinances has other very 
bad effects; the ſubjects, become accuſtomed 
not to obey, look on the wants of the ſtate 
with the coldeſt indifference, and the public af- 
fairs go on heavily. 

The members of theſe aſſemblies are like ſo 
many petty ſovereigns; their aſcendency over 
the minds of the people being without bounds. 
An Archbiſhop of Narbonne, on his coming 
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*© to Montpellier to open the ſtates, is received 
with greater pomp than if Lewis XV. was to 
* make his public entry. 

© In a monarchical ſtate, where the whole au- 
thority ſhould proceed only from one centre, 
it is dangerous to divide it by ſubordinate 
bodies. 
© 'Theſe provincial ſtates likewiſe affect morali- 
ty and religion; thoſe of Languedoc conſiſt of 
twenty-four biſhops, or archbiſhops, who thus 
are abſent from their dioceſes three months out 
of the twelve; leaving in their ſtead their vi- 
cars, who have neither the like regard or zeal 
for their flock; and in this interval, a relaxa- 
tion in diſcipline and manners ſpreads every 
where. 
* 'The luxury of theſe aſſemblies is equally ſcan- 
dalous, every biſhop there having his court and 
courtiers, and keeping open table. - To day 
the biſhop of Alaix has thirty covers on his 
table; and to-morrow my Lord of Niſmes gives 
an entertainment, to which fifty perſons of diſ- 
tinction are invited; and ſo on. 

© The diſſolution of the ſtates will be attend- 

ed with no diminution in the finances. The 

tree gift, which is the principal buſineſs of theſe 
aſſemblies, may be regulated like a common 
tax levied from year to year.“ 

The door of the provincial ſtates being thus 
ſhut up, that of the aſſembly of the clergy im- 
mediately burſt open: it was ſtill the ſame object, 
but here diſcuſſed in great. 

The buſineſs, as in the other aſſemblies, was the 
twentieth denier, and the free gift: though this bo- 
dy, whenever called on by the King, pleads indi- 
gence, yet it knows that it is ſo far accounted 
rich, that all its ſtudied ſpeeches, on thoſe occa- 


ſions, cannot bring the public to think it poor. 
It 
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It endeavours therefore to compound with the 
King, and this time offered ſeven millions and a 
half to be exempted from the impoſt. I have 
heard a perſon, very well ſkilled in ſuch affairs, 
ſay, that the clergy ſhould not be allowed to com- 
pound for taxes ; but that if any compoſition were 
to be admitted, it ought to be with the commonal- 
ty; which, as being moſt burthened, ſhould be 
preferred before all the other bodies put toge- 
ther. 

The affairs of the cloſet did not interrupt the 
court entertainments : the King hunted as uſual, 
came to the plays, and every day ſupped with me 
in the little apartments. A tender and affectionate 
friendſhip now cloſely united us; deſire was ſu- 


perſeded by a calm inclination ; the friend had ſuc- 


ceeded the miſtreſs; our hearts glowed with all the 
complacency ariſing from paſſions, without any of 
the diſagreeable circumſtances accompanying them. 
Several women had inſpired Lewis XV. with love, 
but not one had he met with of a turn to make 
him feel the delights of friendſhip, which a ge- 
nerous ſoul will always prefer. The former is a 
commerce of pleaſures, the gratification of which 
is almoſt ever followed by diſguſt: the ſecond is a 
mild ſettled delight, reſident in the mind, and if 
it does not miniſter any reliſh to the ſenſes, is 
more laſting, lively, and refined. The King him- 
ſelf, at this time, aſſured me, that had he at firſt 
felt the delights of friendſhip, he ſhould never 
have given himſelf up to thoſe of love. All paſ- 
ſion was now ſubſided in him; for this name is 
not to be given to thoſe deſultory gallantries, 
when the conſtitution . only prompts to pleaſure, 
without any. concurrence of the heart. 

This excellent Prince often ſaid to me, that he 
was happy in having a real friend, to whom he 
could communicate his ſatisfaQions and his trou- 


bles, 
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bles. for kings have theirs like other men; one of 
his greateſt was the diſtreſſes of the people, and the 
impoſſibility of relieving them ſo ſpeedily as he the 
could have wiſhed. He laid open to me the whole Pema 
ſtate of his mind, without any reſerved ſecrets ; n 
all his heart was as well known to me as my ane 
own: it was an uneaſineſs for us to part, and that, 
we always met again with redoubled pleaſure. pr che 

The King, as I ſaid in the beginning of theſe Tt 
Memoirs, had ſoon after my firſt appearance at More 
court, made me Marchioneſs de Pompadour; and, 
that I might remain there with the greater de- taken 
cency, created me a Lady of the palace. This perha 
new place ſhould have convinced all Europe, that WW" the 
there was no other commerce between his Majeſty ſthoug 
and me than what aroſe from eſteem and friend- per 
ſhip. But ill- nature purſues its point, regardleſs thing 


of all probabilites; and the ſtate-malecontents cent 
picked out this paſſage of my life to mangle my har 
reputation, &c. Ito the 
To return to politics: buſineſs went on at it 
Verſailles with great diſpatch, that the King might Ve 
the ſooner have the ſatisfa ion he ſo paſſionately readit 
deſired, of diminiſhing the impoſts, and making {ett 
his people enjoy the benefits of peace. traſh 
The marine was the principal point in view: much 
M. Rouille had haſtily got together a little fleet, 11 
which, putting to ſea, gave no ſmall umbrage to e 
the Engliſh. The Britiſh nation, with all its na- On v 
tural compoſure, ts all in flames at the bare men- body, 
tion of a French navy: concerning this, I re- Kane 
member a jeſt at that time, that the Britons could of m 
not cloſe their eyes ſince France bad an eye to its mari- diy, | 
time concerns ; and that were we to build a bundred Lhe 
ſhips of the line, not a foul in England would hav? cham 
any ſleep. | 2 th 
This navy, however, was but a beginning, end inis 
tar hort of what was intended. Yet could Eng- at! 
land af 
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Bind aſk France, what was the deſtination of 
. theſe ſhips?” M. de Puiſieux gave my Lord Al- 
Pemarle for anſwer, © that the King of France 
Mas not accountable to any power in Europe; that 
France was at peace with Great Britain; and 
that, conſequently, the latter had nothing to ap- 
prchend from thoſe ſhips.” 

| The court of St. James's ſeemed ſatisfied; yet 
more cloſely watched our meaſures. 

| The government's attention was for ſome time 
taken up with books; the French, than whom 
perhaps no people in Europe are more reſtrained 
bin their ſpeeches, ſillily affect to be the firſt in their 
thoughts. They print their notions on what comes 
uppermoſt, and the government is ever the firſt 
thing to fall under their pen. It is ſaid that this 
licentiouſneſs is owing to the above reſtraint; and 
have heard that were not ſo many authors ſent 
to the Baſtile, Paris would not ſwarm with them 
as it does. 

Very few of theſe ſeditious writings will bear 
reading, ſome of them are not ſo much as worth 
2 lettre de cachet. 
traſh the King's penſioners, is doing them too 
much honour. 

Though the aſſembly of the clergy granted e- 
very thing required, in did not give every thing. 
On which the court ſent a-remonſtrance to that 
body, which it anſwered with another remon- 
ſtrance; but herein it ſo little obſerved the bounds 
of moderation, that the King diſſolved the aſſem- 
| diy, and confined the biſhops to their dioceſes, 
The next day a courtier ſaid in the King's ante- 
| chamber, that they ought to be ſent out of 
the kingdom, and prieſts put in their places:“ 
this act of prerogative ſo humbled the prelates, 
that they offered to comply with all his Majeſty's 
p.caſure. 
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A nobleman ſaid to the King, Sir, if your Ma. 
jeſiy will be no more troubled with the-clergy's re. 
monſtrances, a ſure way will be, to forbid the bj. 
ſhops coming to Paris; they will aſſent to the fra 
gifts, or to any terms, only allow them to.live ther: 

However, this affair of the biſhops diſturbed the 
King; and one day he ſaid to me, with ſome e. 
motion, T hey are perpetually vexing me. Ne ſooner 
bave I raiſed a poor eccleſiaſlic to a dignity of « 
bundred thouſand livres a year, than he-ſets up fur 
a leading man among the clergy, and votes again 
the free gift. Sir, ſaid I to him, methinks there i; 
a way of ſatisfying all. The crown ſhould, on 1h: 
death of the preſent poſſeſſar, appropriate to itſelj 
half of the revenue of the larger benefices. Thi 
would be ns tax cn any one. There is not a ſubjed 
in France, deſigned for the church, who would u 
think bimſelf under the bigheſi obligations to your 
Majefly, in conferring on bim au abbey, or a biſho- 
ric, with a revenue leſs, by half, than what th: 
preſent poſſeſſar makes of it. I take upon me to bring 
about the compoſition; I make no doubt but that | 
Hall find, in the kingdom, two hundred eccleſiaſtici, 
who will gladly ſet their hands to ſuch an agreement. 

This diminution cannot be accounted unjuſt, your 
Majeſty baving the nomination to all the large bene. 
fices in the kingdom; and the giver is always maſier 
of bis gifts. No complaint lies againſt a Prince, 
who, inſlead of a hundred and twenty thouſand livre 
a year, which be can beſlow on one of his ſubjech, 
gives him ſixty thouſand, &c. &c. 

Theſe few words, ſpoken only curſorily, were, 
a few days after, followed by an expreſs memorial 
addreſſed to the Count de St. Florentine, and 
which he preſented to the King. 
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MEMORIAL 


On the inequality of the. taxes raiſed on the Clergy. 


* Tt is a received maxim in economics, that a 
geometrical equality in the levying of taxes leſſ- 
ens the weight of them. A burden borne by all 
the members of a body is always light. 

„The uneaſineſs of the clergy eoncerning the 
free-gift, and other impoſitions, towards anſwer- 
ing the neceſſities of the ſtate, proceeds not ſo 
much from the impoſitions, as from the aſſeſſ- 
ments. The dignitaries, who ſhould pay the 
moſt, always pay the leaſt, conſidering their in- 
comes. The whole load falls on the poor pariſh 
prieſts, and other country incumbents, who have 
ſcarce a ſubſiſtence, and are more burthened as 
clergymen than as ſubjects. 

* That the aſſembly of the biſhops tax them- 
ſelves, and the whole eccleſiaſtical body, is not a 
privilege belonging to the clergy, bur a mere in- 
dulgence of the Kings of France, granted them 
with a proviſo, that the aſſeſſments ſhould be 
equitable, and that the inferior prieſts, who are 
the King's ſubjects no leſs than the greater ec- 
cleſiaſtics, ſhould not be overcharged. 

The tax is rated by the income, which is an 
iniquitous aſſeſſment: a prieſt with only a hun- 
dred crowns a year, paying a crown, in effect, 
is rated much higher than a biſhop, who, with 
a hundred thouſand livres a year, pays a thou- 
ſand: a yearly income of ninety-nine thouſand 
livres being ever more or leſs ſuperfluous; where- 
as he who has only a hundred crowns, by be- 
ing deprived of one, muſt feel it in the very 
neceſſaries of life. 

The inferior clergy are the King's ſubjeQs 
equally with the higher. To allow the biſhops 
to tax prieſts, becauſe they are ſubordinate to 
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* them, is a manifeſt error in government, the hans 


* ſpirital power having no claims in temporal;, bem 
** The impoſition and aſſeſſments of taxes apper- M. d 
** tain to the crown, the mitte has nothing to do peopl 
| ä of F. 
9 f a f cc The whole body of the clergy ſhould be tay. poſed 
EY ed once for all, like the body of the laity : what I only 
1 6 { tax the clergy can pay may be eaſily known; Hl 


pb 6408 it is only taking an account of the ſeveral ſums WM * 
1 ©. which the clergy has paid for theſe laſt twenty 
50 years; the twentieth part of the amount will 
86-4 © be a fair yearly tax, as in twenty years an ex- 
| act calculation may be made of the periodical 
FY « wants of the ſtate. In this interval, all the re- 
1 volutions may be reduced to a general ſum. 
1 * It may be left to the clergy's choice to pay 
"a * the tax, without holding an aſſembly: this 
1M might be done by a tarif on the large and {mall 
—_ * dignities and benefices, or the tax might be le- 
5 „ vied by the King's officers, as on the other 
=: - * ſubjects of the ſtate. 
© The latter moſt comports with the dignity 
* of the crown, and will likewiſe be more ad- 
© vantageous. As the church is daily making ac- 
4% quiſitions, and its general opulence is continu- 
© ally increaſing by donations, the clergy's pay- 


. 40 
% ments ſhould be raiſed in proportion to their Fa 
„ aggrandizement. fig 

This riſe of the clergy's tax would be no fl 
& more than what takes place in the common im- af 
* poſts, Artificers and trades- people pay more in _ 
& proportion to their thriving, though this be by 1 
« their own labour and induſtry.“ = 

The American affairs, of which not a word had 5 
been heard ſince the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, - 


now began to employ the court's attention. The 
Engliſh complained, by their ambaſſador, my Lord 
Albemarle, 
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| Albemarle, that the French countenanced the In- 
dians in their practices, and, underhand inſtigated 
them to moleſt their ſettlement in Nova Scotia. 
W. de Puiſieux told the Britiſh miniſter, that the 
11 70 of London were miſtaͤken; “ The court 

France, ſaid he, knows nothing of this ſup- 
"oſed inſt gation; and, very probably, it exiſts 
only in the ſuſpicious minds of the Enęlit in.” 

However, the firſt ſparks of that fire, which 
was to kindle the war afreſh, already began to 
appear. Advice came from Canada, that the In- 
dians were in motion; and though the cabinet of 
Verſailles did not give direct orders to the French 
to oppoſe any ſuch motion, neither dic it tell them 
not to do ſo. This ſilence left the commanders 
to gueſs how they were io &; accordingly, they 
did not declare openly, but let ſecond cauſes take 
their courſe, 

A miniſter of a foreign court, formerly allied 
with France, and who, at that time, was fre- 
quently with M. de Puiſieux, put into his hands a 
memorial on this head, which the King never ſaw, 
and it was not till long after that I read it. 

„France, ſaid that piece, is not yet in a con- 
“ dition to go to war again: things ſhould be left 
„% to remain as they are, til] ſhe is able to cope 

with England; otherwiſe every thing will be 
ruined, The war by ſea will give the turn to 
that by land: Great Britain will chuſe this 
junEture for inducing the King of Pruſſia to de— 
clare againſt France, which thus will have two 
weighty wars on its hands, and only for a con- 
tinent of no great importance, and which, at 
laſt, it will certainly loſe, for the events of this 
war may be eaſily foreſeen. 

* The Engliſn navy is much ſuperior to that 
of France; and the King of Pruſſia has two 
hundred thouſand well diſciplined men, ready, 
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16 


at the firſt order, to march and make a power. 
ful diverſion in Germany; and, with the ad- 
dition of thoſe in England, will unqueſtionably 
turn the ſcale in the north. France is very wel! 
as it is, and ſhould aim at nothing beyond keep- 
Ing itteif fo, till a favourable opportunity ſhal! 
enable it to do better. 

Nothing in America calls for haſte; you wil! 
always have time enough to make good you! 
claims there: the Savages are your friends; they 
cannot endure the Englith. At preſent inter- 
fere no farther than tomenting this variance 
without promoting it; the time will come when 
you may make your own uſe of it: precipitancy 
ſpoils the moſt promiſing affairs; whereas time 
and patience bring every thing to bear. 

* Don't imagine that your intrigues with the 
Americans blind Europe; the molt clandeſtine 
practices of courts are always detected. Already, 
you are made accountable for the proceedings 
of the Canadians, though you appear not to 
concern yourſelves about them. It is known to 
all Europe, that the North American ſavages 
act without any continued deſign, when not 
* ſpirited up and directed. Every body knows 
thoſe automata have no will of their own, ſay- ÞÞ 
ing and doing only jult as they are bid to do. 
* Your navy is but in its infancy, ſcarce begun 

to be formed, ſo that a war only of two years 
would totally deſtroy it. Before engaging in a 

war, there is a ſure way of knowing whether 

« it ſhould be undertaken, which is to weigh the 


46 


* 3 * advantages of the conqueſts with the diſadvan- 
„ cc tages of the defeats. 
1 e Should you beat the Engliſh at ſea, which is 
me. t a circumſtance out ot all probability, yon will 
; * ** retain North America, which you already bore 
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if beaten, and here the likelihood lies, you will 
loſe America, and perhaps all your other colo- 
nies, for one conqueſt ever leads to another. 
„Ahe Engliſh, though beginning the war only 
on account of Canada, will avail themſelves ot 
their firſt victory to enlarge their views: and 
the court of St. James's may afterwards ſtrike 
out ſuch a ſcheme of deſtruction to France, as 
perhaps, at preſent, it does not think of. 

A great diſadvantage to France, is its having 
no ally who can heip it to recover its loſſes 
againſt the Engliſh: the Spaniſh navy 1s in no 
better condition than that of France; and the 
Dutch rejoice in a war between the maritime 
powers, were it only for the vaſt advantages 
accruing to them from their neutrality. A con- 
tinental power may retrieve the loſs of a battle 
by a ſubſequent victory; a more experienced 
general, better diſciplined troops, or more fa- 
vourable circumitances, will give a turn to a 
land-war; but the maritime concerns of France 
are ſo ſituated, that a colony taken from it is 
loſt for ever; its ſhips, the only means of bring- 
ing it again into the path of victory, being de- 
ſtroyed.”” 

This memorial, however approved by ſome po- 


liticians to whom I have ſince thewed it, had not 
the effect which might have been expected; ano- 
ther, after wards preſented to the ſame Miniſter, 
ſet the ſame object in a very different light. 


It is ſaid that the members of the Engliſh par- 


liament being generally of contrary opinions, long 
debates are very frequent in that aſſembly; and 
that theſe debates produce lights, from which the 
hearers receive great improvement, and become 


better qualified to ſerve their country. 


It is o- 


therwiſe in France: here the contrariety of opinions 
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only bewilders the underſtanding, and increaſes th: 


contuſion, 
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The Canada affair, ſaid the laſt writer, to: 
nearly concerns the French monarchy, to be lei 
as it is. Every minute we loſe diminiſhes our 
power, and augments that of our enemies. 'The 
war ought to have been continued, had not {c. 
cond caufes torced the government into a peace; 
but thoſe cauſes no longer ſubſiſting, we ſhould 
take up arms again. 
* The Engliſh will never keep within the limit: 
aſſigned by the commillaries. They will, by 
ſkirmiſhes and ſecret practices, be cver endea- 
vouring to come beyond thoſe barriers: they 
muſt be prevented in time, their ſchemes mui: 
be deſtroyed at their very firſt appearance, other- 
wiſe it will be too late. 
The loſs of Canada would be an inconceivab.c 
detriment to France, It is that to which Eng- 
land owes its being miſtreſs of the fea, opening 
to it numberleſs branches of commerce, which 
it would never have known without being pol- 
ſeſſed of this continent. 
* Though we have no great navy, yet have 
we ſhipping enough; a ſea quarrel is not the 
point, but a land war. It is enough for us to 
ſend over ſome troops to Canada; the Ameri- 
can affairs have no connection with thoſe of our 
country. Should any diſturbances happen in 
Germany, they will ſpring from a quite different 
cauſe; and if the King of Pruſſia declares againſt 
France, it will be for ſome particular views of 
his own, quite foreign to our colonies; he 
would declare himſelf, if we had no diſpute with 
the Britons about Canada. | 
t is not the firſt time of our having ſeveral 
wars on their hands, or, rather, it is impoſſible 
that we ſhould have but one at a time. 
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© Our concerns are fo cloſely linked with the 
other powers of Europe, that on our arming, 
five or ſix princes cannot avoid declaring. 
© The ſituation of affairs in Canada lays us 
under a neceſſity of renewing the war: we can- 
not continue in the ſtate we now are in; the 
capital effort of our politics ſhould be to recover 
the advantage which we loſt by means of the 
Engliſh. ; 
% Amidſt all the magnified ſuperiority of the 
Britiſh navy, its ſucceſſes are not fo certain as 
ſuppoſed. "Advantages i in war depend on a great 
number of unforeſeen events. It 1s often ob- 
ſerved, that the certain expectation of a victory 
has ſuddenly turned into the diſappointment ol 
a de feat. 
* England has not had time, ſince the peace, 
to increaſe its marine; its naval force is, at this 
day, juſt as it was at the end of the war. Be- 
tore the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, we could 
defend ourſelves at ſea, and ſtill can: but if 
we defer any longer, the time will be over; 
for the Britiſh navy now is encreaſing every day. 
Our's will be ſo much inferior, as not to dare 
to ſhew its face before them; and then we ſhall 
be obliged to relinquiſh North America, 
Let us, without delay, begin the war again, 
and then we ſhall drive the Engliſh out of Ca- 
nada; whereas, by continuing the peace, they 
will diſpoſſeſs us. This is no time for parlying; 
we muſt either give up that part of America to 
England, or prepare to diſpute 1t. 
he ſavage nations are our allies, they mor- 
tally hate the Englith ; and ſhall we del ay avail- 
ing ourſelves of ſuch a favourable diſpoſition? A 
people without any fixed laws, is naturally given 
to change. The Canadians love war, and deſ- 
pus ſuch nations as live in peace: twenty years 
F 5 inadtivity 
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cc 


; inactivity would give them an ill opinion of the 


French; whereas, ſeeing us at war with a na- 
tion whom they hate, they will eſteem us, and 
come into a cloſer alliance with us than before, 
n 

Theſe memorials made no alteration in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem; both ſides continued to diſſemble, 
and expreſs a deſire of cultivating the peace. Eng- 
land applied itſelf to increaſe its navy, and France 
ſent orders to Breſt and Rochfort, for building 
ſhips with the utmoſt diſpatch. 

Amidſt the moſt earneſt concern to redreſs the 
calamities of the ſtate, no expedients could be 
found for ſo great and good an end. The people 
could not be relieved but by aboliſhing the taxes; 
and the expences of the ſtate could not be an- 
{wered but by new impoſts: every branch of the 
government was embarraſſed; ſo that the King | 
oſten ſaid to me, with a painful ſenſe of ſuch a3 
ſituation, I know not where to begin. 12 

The advantages of the encouragement of tillage, | 
the improvement of arts, the increaſe of trade, 
the diſcharge of the national debt, were only in? 
perſpcAive; whereas the people ſtood in need of | 
prelent relief. Obſerving that the public affairs IÞ * 
greatly affected the King's temper and conſtitution, 
I contraſted them with diverſions. I may ſay, the 
moſt gay and ſtriking conceits of imagination, for 
pleaſing the ſenſes, were now exhibited at Ver- 
ſailles. In all the entertainments which I gave to 
the Monarch, there was little of my own; I had 
people of taſte at Paris who furniſhed me with I 
original materials, to which I only gave a few re- 
touches. | 

Amidſt all my inventions to draw the court from 
et” that mournful ſtate which the perplexity of affairs 
| _ ſhed on it, I perceived that the King was not ſo 
\ > $4'Y chearful as I could have deſired. He had a ag” 
n | nels 
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neſs in his looks, which were naturally ſprightly ; 
he was, likewiſe, more thoughtful than uſual, 
Alarmed at this lugubrious ſcene, I took the liberty 
to aſk his Majeſty the cauſe of ſo unhappy an al- 


teration. He vaguely anſwered, “ that he was 
not ſenſible of any alteration, and that my com- 
pany ſtill was his chief delight:“ the revolution, 
however, was but too certain. 

My enemies having miſcarried in their deſign 
of inducing the King to remove me from court, 
by political motives, ſet religion to work; and no 
leſs a perſon than his Majeſty's confeſſor was put 
at the head of this cabal. He was a Jeſuit with 
only morality for his inſtrument; but as that, with 
a Prince, ſeldom gets the better of pleaſure, he 
contrived a way which ſtruck my Monarch. 7 

This reverend father employed one of the beſt 
hands in Paris, in a picture repreſenting the tor- 
ments of hell. Several crowned heads ſeemed 
chained down in dreadful ſufferings; there was no 
beholding their contortions without ſhuddering. 
This internal maſter-piece he made a preſent of to 
Lewis XV. 'The King having viewed it for ſome 
time with a frown, aſked the meaning of the pic- 
ture, the very thing the ſon of Loyola wanted. 

* Sire, ſaid he, the Prince you ſee there ſuf- 
fering eternal torments, was an ainbitious Mo- 
narch, who ſacrificed his people to his vain 
delight in glory and power. He next to him, 
whom the devils are inſulting, was an avaricious 
monarch, who laid up in his coffers immenſe 
treaſures, ſqueezed from his oppreſſed ſubjects, 
This third wretch was an indolent ſovereign, 
who minded nothing, and inſtead of governing 
by himſelf, left every thing to his miniſters, 
whoſe incapacity produced infinite miſchiefs. 
This fourth, whoſe ſufferings exceed thoſe of 
the others, his crime being greater, was a vo- 

* luptuous. 
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* luptuous King, openly keeping a concubine at 
* his court; and by this ſcandalous example had 
* filled his kingdom with debauchery, &c.“ 

The allegory was coarſe, and becoming a monk, 
who, in the want of the means to attain his ends 
in this w orld, has recourſe to things of the other 
life. Lewis XV. who ſaw into the drift of the 
picture, ordered the moraliſt to withdraw, but the 
impreſſion remained. 

This was not the firſt time that the churchmen 
had preſumed on their office, and abuſed the King's 


- goodneſs. A prelate had made him perform an ig- 


nominious act of penitence when ſick at Metz. 

I uſed freſh endeavours to relieve the King from 
this return of languor, and had in a great meaſure 
ſucceeded, when a family concern brought on a 
ſevere relapſe. 

The Dauphin was now in his twenty-ſecond 
year, which, by the cuſtom of France, intitled 
him to be intruſted with the affairs of the crown. 
This Prince had always ſhewn the moſt ſubmiſſive 
deference to the King his father, but of late had 
put himſelf at the head of a party, moſt of whom 
were my enemies: they expoſed me with all the 
venom of ſcurrility, and even brought in the King. 
Lewis XV. knew it, and this was what occaſioned 
that inward conflit which gave him ſo much trou- 
ble. After communicating his fituation to me, he 
ſaid, And what would you do, Madam, in ſuch a caſe ? 
Sire, anſwered I, I would admit his Royal High- 
“ neſs the Dauphin into every council, and allow 
* him all the honours due to his rank and birth.” 
Well, ſaid the King, [ will follow your advice; and 
ſoon after the Dauphin ſaw himſelf ſent for on 
every important deliberation. 

M. de Machault, then at the head of the finan- 
ces, left no ſtone unturned to put them in a good 
condition: he was urged on every fide. M. 
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Rouille aſked very large ſums to form a navy; iy 
prayers of annuities were perpetually at his elboy! 
and his apartment was never clear of thoſe wif 
had advanced money in the late war. He one day 
{aid to the King, in my hearing, Sire, I know not 
how in the world, I ſhall anſwer your engagements ; 
every body ts making demands on me, and no body will 
give me any credit. 

Marſhal Belleifle, to whom thaf laborious mi- 
niſter often uſed to pour forth his lamentations, 
told him, * Sir, I ſee but one way for you, which 
« is to make the ſtate a bankrupt. When a ma- 
&« chine is out of order, the only remedy is to ſtop 
te its motion, and to ſet it to rights again.“ 

This advice, however, was not followed; and 
inſtead of ſtopping the machine of the finances, in 
order to ſet it to rights again, it remained in all 
its former diſorder. 
my papers, a ſcheme for diſcharging the national 
debt, in which the author, who was accounted a 
very ſkilful œconomiſt, advanced, that, for the 
ſettlement of an invariable order in the finances, 
the ſtate, every twenty-five years, ſhould declare 
itſelf inſolvent; and the creditors compound with 
the King, as with a private inſolvent, 

“ France, ſaid this paper, will not hear of 
making itſelf a bankrupt, but the way it takes to 
avoid it, is ſtill more burthenſome; for when 
the King's debts grow troubleſome, does he not 
lay very onerous impoſts on the people for the 
payment of them? Now this is a remedy worſe 
than the diſeaſe, becauſe the collecting of a tax, 
It is known, falls little ſhort of doubling it. 
He extorts from one to pay another; a bank- 
ruptcy would ruin only a part of his ſubje&s, 


whereas the means of payment impoveriſhes 
every body.“ 
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« - am not ſufficiently acquainted with finances, 
determine whether a wiſe King, in order to 
make his people eaſy, ſhould begin by forfeiting 
the confidence of the wealthy part of his ſubjects. 
'There are always ſome exceptionable things in 
theſe kinds of memorials. A perſon of a great 
genius has often told me, © that ſhould all the 
fine projects, for making France the moſt opulent 
ſtate in Europe, be carried into execution, it 
would perhaps make it the very pooreſt in the 
univerſe.” 

The particular favour with which Lewis XV. 
continued to honour me, drew great numbers to 
my apartment, ſo that I had every morning a 
full court: ſome perſons of eminence appeared 
there purely to pleaſe the King; but the buſineſs 
of the multitude was intereſt. I had brought the 
latter to give me memorials, as otherwiſe, I could 
never have recollected ſo many different objects. 
It is impoſſible for thoſe who live at a diſtance 
from court, to conceive the various claſſes of aſkers, 
and what a number of favours the throne has the 
pleaſure of beſtow ing. 

I have read, in an original paper, that Lewis 
XIV. allowed all his ſubjects, who had any demand 

to make at court, to apply directly to himſelf. 

Had ſuch an indulgence been continued under the 

preſent reign, Lewis XV's whole life would have 

been taken up only in giving audiences. Theſe 

memorials I had read to me, and afterwards talked 

them over to the King. 

Beſides thoſe who aſked favours, I was likewiſe 

teazed with complainers, and indeed theſe were 

uſually. more in number than the others. 

In ſo large a kingdom as France, it is ſcarce poſ- 
fible to prevent all abuſes ; ſome neceſſarily ariſe 
from the very conſtitution, and the maintenance of 
political 
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political order. But one complaint ſo particularly 
| truck me, that I thought it deſerved to be laid 


before the king. This was the diſregard of the 
children of officers dying in the ſervice of their 
country. 

A general officer, if no gentleman by birth, 
though, by his courage, he had ſecured the pri- 
vileges both of the throne and nobility, leaving 
iſſue, they were excluded from nobility ; and ſoon 
coming to intermix with the commonalty, no trace 
remained of the families which had performed the 
greateſt ſervices to the ſtate: a hero's atchieve- 
ments died with him, his poſterity were never 
the better for his exploits. 'Ihis I mentioned 
to the king with a ſenſible concern, and ſome 
time after his Majeſty, ever inclined to what was 
good and proper, iſſued an edi, ennobling mili- 
tary officers and their poſterity. The different de- 
grees of this nobility were ſpecified in the edict, 
according to the different ranks of the officers. 

No body in the kingdom apprehended that I 
had any ſhare in this reſolution; ſo that, unleſs 
my papers ſhould be looked over, poſterity will 
never know that this eſtabliſhment, which gave ſo 
much ſatisfaQtion, was owing to me. 

The courtiers were in as great a ferment as 
ever. They who found there was no puſhing 
their fortune by my means, endeavoured to hurt 
me. Herein they often made uſe of indecent, and 
even inſolent talk, beſides the baſeneſs of calum- 
ny. Several cabals had been formed, and theſe 
produced claſhing and competitions, which af- 
fected the crown, as ſtirring up diſcontent in thoſe 


| . who held the principal poſts of the ſtate. 


The chancellor de Agueſſeau pleaded his great 
age, and laid down buſineſs, as no longer able to 
bear the weight of it. A courtier, who was pre- 
lent when the King received his reſignation, ſaid 


N to 
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to him, Certainly, Sire, M. de Agueſſeau muſt be 


above a century old, for at a bundred years, one i; 
ſtill young enough to be chancellor of France. 

Several other place-men quitted, alledging that 
they could not live in a court where every thing 
was ruled by a woman : but this philoſophy was of 
the lateſt; they never had any thoughts of retire. 
ment, till their endeavours to raiſe themſelves to the 
very higheſt pitch of fortune, had miſcarried; and 
ſome, in their voluntary exile, had ſet inſtrument; 
to work, for making their appearance again on the 
theatre of power, which they had fo lately quit- 
ted. 

M. de Machault had the ſeals. This circulati- 
on of poſts, diametrically oppoſite in practice, and 
requiring different talents, has been the ſubje& of 
much complaint: but the fault lies in ambition, 
In France ſubaltern poſts are looked on only as in- 
troductory to the more honourable and lucrative 
employments. On the vacancy of any great oi- 
fice, my apartment was crowded with compe- 
titors, who all had a genteel competency ; but 
they wanted profitable poſts, to make a ſhow in 
the world. 

The round of diverſions which I had ſettled 
at Verſailles, to recover the King from that le- 
thargic heavineſs which was growing conſtitutio- 
nal, did not break in on general affairs. Lewis XV, 
daily devoted fix hours to buſineſs. In the morn- 
ing he employed himſelf about the foreign and 
domeſtic affairs. . 

The death of Marſhal count Saxe now caſt a 
damp on the feſtivity of the court. 1 remember 
Aa man of wit, being in my apartment when 
the news came, faid to me, Now, Madam, we 

all ſron have a war, for he was the only one «of 
all his Majeſty's generals whom the King of Pruſſia 
in the laſt feared, 
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The frequent conferences between Lewis XV. 
and this hero gave me an opportunity of ſtudying 
his temper ; for there is a pleaſure in knowing 
great men; and his mind was of a ſingular caſt : all 
his private behaviour ſavoured of the common man, 
great only in the day of action; then his ſoul it 
| may be allowed the expreſſion, aſſumed a new 
form; it became piercing, noble, and exalted: a 
new light beaming on his mind, he had an inſtan- 
taneous perception of every thing. His imagination 
had nothing to do, the military genius which in- 
ſpired him at thoſe times was all-ſufficient; yet 
after the battle, all this flame and magnanimity 
ſunk again into littleneſs and vulgarity, nothing 
great remained in him but. the fame of his ac- 
tions. 

In private life, he addicted himſelf to ſenſuality 
in its moſt brutiſh exceſſes; he was a ſtranger to 
that refined love which diſtinguiſhes noble from 
vulgar ſouls, delighting in the company of women 
only for debauchery; for all his miſtreſſes were 
common proſtitutes, Whilſt he was diſturbing all 
Europe by his victories, the gallantries of La Fa- 
vart, an actreſs, allowed him no eaſe. 

They who were often with him ſay, that he 
had ſcarce any tincture of learning; war was all 
he knew; and that he knew without learning it. 
Some politicians have thought, that his death 
wrought a change in the ſyſtems of Europe, and 
particularly, that the king of Pruſſia would never 
have renewed the war, had Maurice been living: 
it is certain that one man may change the whole 
ſcene of our political world. 

[ have read, in original memoirs of Lewis XIV. 
of ſurpriſing revolutions, brought about only by 
the aſcendency of one mortal. Count Saxe had 
long laboured with indefatigable ardour in purſuit 
ot a repoſe which he never enjoyed; for ſcarce = 
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he ſeen himſelf in that ſummit of grandeur to 
which his military talents had raiſed him, than 
death laid him in the grave. Beſides the royal 
ſeat given him by the King, in reward of his ſer- 
vices, With ſuitable incomes, he was inveſted with 
the higheſt dignities and honours. 

'This general left behind him an inconteſtable 


reputation; his very enemies allow him to have 


been a conſummate warrior; but if he did a great 
deal for France, France ſtill did more for him; 
he never wanted for any thing. The King's com- 
miſfaries conſtantly furniſhed him with plenty of 
all neceſſaries; he had large armies, and fought in 
a country which has almoſt ever been the theatre 
of French viQories, and where the glory of the 
French name has ſhone in its greateſt luſtre. 
Farther, Maurice had with him the King's beſt 
troops, impatiently longing to ſignalize themſelves. 
I heard one of the trade, and reckoned to under- 
ſtand it thoroughly, ſay, that to be a hero, a man 
ſhould have paſſed through all the military paths 
leading to glory; whereas Maurice, in the ſervice 
of France, trod only one, and that ſmoothed for 
him ; he was never put to thoſe trials where a 
commander, being forced to exert all his abilities, 
approves himſelf a general. 

I have read in the manuſcript memoirs of 
Lewis XV. that the great Conde's enemies put the 
Queen-mother on ſending him into Catalonia only 
with a ſmall body of troops, and thoſe of the ve- 
ry worſt, Conde, who knew his enemies views, 
wrote thus to his friend Gourville: I have been ſent 
here to attack the gods and men, with only ſhadows to 


fight them. I ſhall miſcarry ; how can it be other- 


wiſe,, when the means of beating the enemy have 
been all taken away from me? Yet this hero, 
under - the diſadvantages both of numbers and the 
climate, baffled all the efforts of Spain. 7 
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'The death of Marſhal Saxe occaſioned a revo- 


| Jution in the minds of the military courtiers. 
| They who hitherto had hid themſelves behind 
| his merit, made their appearance: all put in for 


this hero's poſt, and not one of them was qualified 
for it. 

The King, on the firſt notice of count Mavrice's 
death, ſaid, I am now without any general, I have 
only ſome captains remaining. Lowendahl, how- 
ever, was ſtill living; but it is ſaid, the genius 
of thoſe two men was formed to be together, and 
that the heroic virtues of the latter derived their 
ſplendor from the ſuperior qualities of the other. 
A courtier ſaid, on this head, LewendabPs exploits 
are over; his counſellor is dead. | | 

Whilſt Verſailles was full of this event, the 
Pope's nuncio came to acquaint Lewis XV. that 
the King of Pruſſia had granted the free exerciſe of 
the Roman Catholic religion at Berlin; and that 


even the religious were allowed to ſettle, and wear 


the habit of their reſpective orders. A courtier 
hereupon ſaid to the King, Sire, that Prince is for 
having a little of every thing. Once nothing would 
go dewn with bim but ſoldiers, now he muſt have 
ſome monks. Another courtier replied, Since be 
begins to fancy gowns, let me adviſe your Majeſty to 
make him a preſent of all the Feſuits in France. A 
third added, That article ſhould be kept for the next 
treaty of peace, and let fix Loyolites be exchanged for 
one ſoldier. The ſyſtematical people, however, 
attributed this indulgence to policy; for when a 
Prince is looked on to be full of ſchemes and de- 
ſigns, every ſtep of his is nicely canvaſſed, and 
various conſtructions put on it. Some ſaid that 
the King of Pruſſia thereby intended to ingratiate 
himſelf with the court of Rome, as, by its intrigues 
with weak and ſuperſtitious princes, it can amply 
make up its want of temporal ſtrength. Some 
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thought it to ariſe from a new ſyſtem of popula. 


7. I 
n 1 


= tion, to draw Catholics thither from other parts; it 

= but the monks and prieſts of our faith do not in. * 

4 creaſe population, &c. &c. Kg 

I For my part, I attributed it to the humour for * 

4 new foundations, which prevails with all the princes P 

4 of our days. On examining the conſtitution of te 

a bh thee Pruſhan government, which is an abſolute 102 
427 monarchy, the plurality of religions, will by no 

1 means appear ſuitable to it; at leaſt IJ have heard 5 

from a very intelligent perſon, that it is only in tl 

republics where a freedom of religion can be pro- h 

perly allowed. | af 

For ſome time the King had been more chear- 8 

ful than uſual: after ſo many vexations and fa- ( 

tigues, he now began to breathe a little; he was * 

at leiſure to be often with me, and to hunt as 3 

much as he could. Never was a Prince ſo fond a 

of this exerciſe. His eagerneſs in it often fatigued Y 

him beyond all bounds. I one day repreſented to 5 

him, that he made a toi] of that pleaſure, and , 

that it would be better for him to be more mo- 6 

derate in it; that exceſs in any thing was hurtful: | 

but he anſwered, that the more he hunted, the : 

better he found himſelf. This is a new medical T 

ſyſtem; the court-phyſicians, who are all for mo- 

tion and agitation, will have kings to ſpend half c 

their life on horſe-back. c 

But a great ſatisfaction, which that 1750 juſtly c 

beloved Prince now felt, was the having given c 

ſome relief to his burthened ſubjects. He had c 

remitted three millions of the land-tax, aboliſhed c 

the hundredth denier, and the pence per livres 

levied on this impoſt. Though this was no great 

good, it preſaged the end of a great evil. 

At the ſame time, Lewis XV. ordered an in- 

quiry into the nature of the taxes; of all impoſts, 
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ihe land-tax was found to be the moſt burthenſome, 
as not proportioned to the real income. The old 
tax was ſtill levied, without conſidering any decays, 
or damages of eſtates and lands; many a market- 
town, or village, which had formerly been able 
to pay large ſums, was now no longer ſo; yet the 
ſame duty was required. : : 

The government deliberated on ways for a- 
boliſhing ſuch an unequal tax, and ſubſtitute ano- 
ther of a more proportionate aſſeſſment. This 
had, for ſome time paſt, been often propoſed, but 
always rejected. It was now again taken into 
conſideration, and after the moſt minute diſcuſ- 
ſions, it was found beſt to leave things as they 
were, leſt worſe inconveniencies might enſue. It 
is ſaid, there are abuſes in government, the refor- 
mation of which would do more harm than the 
very abuſe itſelf. This was the opinion of the 
miniſters, and of the King himſelf; but it was 
not mine, having always thought that no good can 


come from evil. We had often little debates a- 


bout government, for Lewis XV. as I have ſaid 
in the beginning of theſe Memoirs, has a great 


deal of wit and good-ſenſe, and eſpecially a very 


ready penetration.“ You, Madam, would he 
** ſay to me, look on the political community as 


* a private family, whereas it is to be conſidered 
cc 


“bodies, the conjunction of which conſtitutes the 


ſtate. Amidſt this immenſity of objects, con- 
ducted by men of appoſite views and intereſts; 
the ſecurity and well- being of the ſtate is upheld 
by thoſe very things which ſeem to undermine 
it. In a private family, there is only one ſingle 
plan of adminiſtration, the abuſes are few, eaſily 
animadverted on, and the reformation of them 
reſtores that unity of government which is the 
perfection of ſuch a ſociety : but in the general 


* community, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


as an univerſal ſociety, conſiſting of different 
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cc 
«5 
cc 


community, good is to be continually ballan- 
ced by evil, and in this equi-poize hies the po- 
litical order of the ſtate. 

* If ſo, Sir, ſaid I to him, how is it that thoſe 
ſtates, where the moſt abuſes are reformed, 
are the beſt governed. The Muſcovites, of all 
the European nations, were the leaſt civilized, 
and conſequently the moſt unhappy, till Peter 
the Great appeared, who vigorouſly ſuppreſ- 
ſing abuſes of all kinds, from his reformation 
has ſprung a powerful nation, a rich and happy 
people, 

** Brandenburgh had neither force nor power; 
the art of war was ſcarce known there; it lay 
in obſcurity; it was of no account among the 
ſtates of Europe; and this contemptible condi- 
tion was, in a great meaſure, owing to many 
abuſes which its ſovereigns either could not or 
would not reform. But in our times, one of 
its ſovereigns has ſuppreſſed abuſes, introduced 
political order and military diſcipline; and this 
reformation has enabled him to act a capital 
part on the theatre of Europe. 

* England is ſaid once to have been nothing, 
till the parliament took in hand to form its 
power. It has fince been continually retouch- 
ing the political ſyſtem, and correcting a num- 
ber of abuſes, which, for ſeveral centuries, 
hindered this ſtate from emerging into power 
and reputation; and now its % ſhew the con- 
tinued ſyſtem of its greatneſs. 

& France, Sir, is a home inſtance of this. Lewis 
XIII. a weak Prince, and wholly governed by 
his miniſters, concerned not himſelf about a- 
buſes ; he left the ſtate as he found it, full of 
miſmanagement and diſorder. Your great grand- 
father changed the whole, and by the refor- 


mation 
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mation he brought about in all the branches of 
government, imparted as it were, a new genius 
to his people. 


c &*& France, during the firſt years of Lewis XIV. 
L * roſe to a pitch of glory and grandeur beyond any 
| * thing ever ſeen in the Roman empire.“ 
„ Here the King ſmiled, and very obligingly 
raid to me, I own, Madam, I did not think 
- „% you had been ſo well acquainted with theſe 
n © points; it gives me infinite pleaſure that, be- 
y @ ſides the graces of wit and vivacity, you are poſ- 
| © ſeſſed of that knowledge which enlarges and 
3 *© revives the judgment. The world is often de- 
y “ ceived in thoſe matters, continued the King, 
e © and the greatneſs of Princes is almoſt ever con- 
i- founded with the happineſs of the people. A 
y Sovereign may make reformations in his king- 
dom, and his ſubjects be never the better for 
tf WU © them; he is the only gainer by the change. 
d „peter I. made conſiderable alterations in Muſ- 
is W © covy, but did not thereby make the Ruſſians 
al WW © a whit the happier. The revolution was 
** felt only by the ſtate. The Monarch became 
g, © great and powerful, but the people ſtill con- 
ts ** tinued little and mean; for to have brought 
n- * them from the abject ſtate in which they then 
1- were, required the ſuppreſſion of a multitude of 
S, © civil abuſes and vices, which continued after 
et his time, and ſtill ſubſiſt. The preſent Muſ- 
n- * covites are ſordid flaves, with all the ignorance 
* and ſuperſtition of their fore-fathers, who liv- 
is * ed before the reign of that great reformer 
Dy Peter. And if the empire, once without a ſol- 
a= dier, has now a numerous army; yet this ad- 
of MW *© ventitious power depends on the chance of a 
d- ** battle or two. 
r- 8 * Pruſſia, with all the reformations made there 
on 


does not find itſelf more happy. The people, 
amidſt 
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amidſt their Monarch's victories, groan nnder 
the weight of the military burden laid on them; 
and its power depends on the exiſtence of one 
ſingle man. When Frederick comes to die, its 
political ſtate dies with him. 

* It is a queſtion, continued the King, much 
debated whether the Engliſh are more power- 
tul, and are more happy, than they were be- 
fore thoſe volumes of retorming bill; were in be- 
ing: this is a point the nation itſelf is not agreed 
on. There is a party in England which af- 
firms that the government 1s intirely ruined, 
and the political ſtate indebted beyond what it is 
able to pay; and that it cannot anſwer its ne- 
ceſſities. Vet I am inclined to think that Eng- 
land is increaſed in ſtrength; but this is rather 
owing to the inadvertency of other powers than 
to any reformations of its own, which would 
have profited very little, had its neighbours fol- 
lowed its example. | 
% As to the inſtance of our own country, I have 
wiſhed that France had been in the ſame fitu- 
ation, at my acceſſion to the throne, that Lewis 
XIII. left it in. His ſucceſſor, what with re- 
formations, ſplendor, and glory, reduced it ſo 
low, that it will be ages before it is thoroughly 
recovered. 


« Our political diſcuſſions were always mixed 


with politeneſs and compliments; never did a 
word come from Lewis XV*s mouth which had 
any thing of aſperity in it, &c. 

& England ſtill kept a watchful eye on the 


French navy; and, on our ſide, the increaſe of 


it was the miniſtry's chief object. All M. Rou- 
ille's demands of money were immediately an- 
ſwered, and he loſt no timè: ſhips were daily 
launched. 

| « France 


lover the kingdom to expoſe me. 


3 3 „ 
. 


France and England were, indeed, at peace; 
dut acted with the ſame miſtruſt as if at open 
war; the public expences roſe high; yet the 


French, who are continually complaining, did not 


in the leaſt murmur, ſo convinced was every one 


of the abſolute neceſſity of having a navy capable 
of facing that of Great Britain. 


In the mean time, all the miniſters continued 


declaring themſelves againſt me; the very perſons 


who, through my intereſt with his Majeſty, had 
been promoted to the object of their wiſhes, 
were the moſt forward in promoting my diſgrace. 
Since my living at Varſailles, I have often lament- 
ed this flagitiouſneſs, which is, as it were, innate 
in the human mind. No ſooner is a man inveſted 


with honour and power, than he ſtudies to cut off 


the hand which raiſed him. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter into all the arts and practices of m 

enemies; there would be no end of the alluſions, 
tales, ſtories and ſongs, induſtriouſly diſſeminated 
However, I 
was always exactly informed of what was ſaid a- 
bout me; but of ſome of my revilers I took no 


notice; others I threatened to complain of to the 
King. All, however, continued their abuſes: I 
was a thouſand times for leaving the court, had I 
not apprehended that the King being now habi- 
tuated to ſee me daily, it might ſhorten his valu- 


able life. 

The Count de Argenſon, ſecretary at war, did 
not love me, ſaying, ©* That I gave too many 
military poſts; that he had not ſo much as a lieu- 
tenancy of foot at his diſpoſal.” Now this accu- 
lation was ſo far from being true, that I never 
recommended any perſon to his Majeſty, without 
previouſly conſulting that Miniſter. It was pure- 
ly my favour which rankled him; he wanted to 

Vor. I. G ſet 
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ſet the King againſt me, that he might ingroj 
he whole royal favour to himſelf. 

Peace being the ſeaſon for public foundation, 
a plan of a military ſchool, for inſtructing the 
French nobility in the art of war, was laid be. 
fore his Majeſty in the year 1751. The king. 
dom, ſaid the author, was full of gentlemen why, 
unable, conveniently, to put themſelves under maſler;, 
led an inactive life in the country, inſtead of ſpend. 
ing it in the ſervice of the ſlate. | 
In this ſchool five hundred gentlemen were ty 
be boarded and educated: the King was pleaſed 
to ſhew me the plan, and aſked my thought 
on 1t. 
Sir, ſaid I, nothing can be better; I could 
only wiſh it more comprehenſive. This ſchool 
** will not furniſh officers enough for France, 
* which is ſo frequently at war. I have heard 


cc 


„ Marſhal Saxe ſay, That in an army of two 


* hundred and fifty thouſand men, there was ſel- 
« dom leſs than twenty. thouſand officers ; ſo that 
* only one fortieth of that number can be had 
from the military-ſchool, which to me appears 
* no ſmall defeQt in a foundation, of itſelf, ſo ex- 
& cellent.”” | 

A courtier, on reading the plan for this ſchool, 
jocularly ſaid, This martial convent will afford very 
good military monks. 

The great objection made againſt it, by ſome 
diſcreet perſons, was the exorbitant expence ol 
it, at a time when every reſource of the ſtate had 
been drained to defray the extraordinary demands 
of the war. The expence, indeed, was not to be 
furniſhed from the royal treaſury ; but from what- 
ever fund ſums are taken on ſuch occaſions, they 
are ſtill burthenſome, as tending to keep the peo- 
ple poor. | ; 

It was likewiſe ſaid, that France ſtood more , 

nee 
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need of a naval than a military-ſchool; that the 
King might find a hundred land-officers in his do- 
minions, for one ſea officer; that the French 
gentry were naturally fond of ſignaliz ing itſelf in 


armies, and had as great an averſion to fleets; 
but the plan had been reſolved on. 


The powers of Europe were at peace, when 


religious diſputes, breaking out, diſturbed France 


in its political and domeſtic quiet. 
Two parties, who, for forty years paſt, had 


been contending for the ſuperiority, now return- 


ed to the charge. Being quite ignorant of the 
ſubject of their quarrels, I had it explained to 
me. Should ever theſe Memoirs be made public, 
the reader will be ſo kind as to excuſe my tiring 
him with the following detail. Never had this 
evil found a place in theſe annals, had it not con- 
cerned the King; but his intereſting himſelf in this 
diſpute, and greatly ſo, is alone a ſufficient motive 
for my giving ſome account of it. 

A native of Spain, named Molina, in the full- 
neſs of his knowledge, took it into his head to de- 
cide, and vindicate, how God acts on mortals, and 


in what manner mortals withſtand God. The 


Popes, who know every thing, and pronounce ſen- 


[tence on every thing, had, till then, been totally 


unacquainted with the mechaniſm of the metaphy- 
ſical inercourſe between the Creator and creature; 
and, for their better information, Molina invented 
many barbarous words, or ſcholaſtic terms, with 
innumerable diſtinctions and diviſions. 

To proceed in this diſpute with ſome order, 
and wrangle theologically, he diſtinguiſhed between 
preventive and co-operating grace: one of theſe 
graces could do any thing, and the other little or 
nothing; but this not being ſufficient for under- 
Randing what be himſelf did not underſtand, he 
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farther invented the mediate knowledge and can. to © 
gruiſm the! 

According to him, God held a council of ſtat but 
in Heaven, before which all men were ſummon. the. 
ed and interrogated, how they will act after re. chi 
ceiving his grace; and, according to the free uſ ice 


which he ſaw they were to make of it, he de 
creed within himſelf, either to admit them ino <0" 
Paradiſe, or caſt them down into hell. del 


Unluckily for the Chriſtian world, this Molim on 
was a Jeſuit; an order little beloved by the other: © 
the Dominicans, eſpecially, raiſed an outcry again 
his congruiſm. 

Theſe things being tranſacted in Spain, the In. 
quiſition took cognizance of the altercation ; and 
had they burned Molina, and a few Dominicans 
there would have been an end of the matter, and 
tor once, this tribunal had done a good piece d 
ſervice to Chriſtendom. Concomitant concurrent: 
and co-operating grace had a trial at Rome; but 
the more the parties diſputed, the leſs underſtood 
they one another. A monk offered his mediation: 
but this mediator was leſs intelligble than the con- 
troverſiſts. " 

The difficulty was not ſo much the putting an © 
end to the diſpute, as to know what the diſpue © 
was about. Neither party underſtood themſelve * 
or the other, and, in the mean time, with theit 
free-will, mediate knowledge, complement of ac- 
tive virtue, &c. they ran themſelves more and 
more into darkneſs. 

The bickerings, at length, ceaſed for want o! 
diſputants, there being times when monks facri- 
fice every thing to indolence. All remained quiet, 
till one Cornelius Janſenius renewed the conteſt; 
yet, inſtead of inventing any thing, he only diſ- 
puted behind a huge book, the author of which 
was named Baius. The Jeſuits ſollicited the Pope 
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to condemn Cornelius, and by the dexterity of 
their agents at Rome, carried their point there ; 
but in other parts of Europe, it went againſt 
them. The univerſities, the parliaments, and 
chiefly the women, protound judges of ſuch things, 


ſided with Janſenius. 8 


A paper war commenced with great acrimonv ; 
congruiſm, by dint of bulky volumes, worſted pre- 
deſtination in ſome pitched battles : yet the war went 
on undecided ; both parties being now grown pow- 


erful, and fighting merely for the honour of vic- 
ler y. 


Till then, only private perſons had appeared 
in the field; but now untverſities declaring them- 
ſelves, the action became general. No accom- 


modation was ſo much as talked of, there being no 


4 


dy, or ſociety, in the ſtate, of a power ſuffici- 
t to compel the two parties to accept of its 
mediation. 

In the mean time, the Moliniſt biſhops drew 
up a condemnation of Janſenius's five articles, 
though, in the opinion of his party, they were 
no more than what St. Auguſtine himſelt had ad- 
vanced. Several communities of men ſigned the 
condemnation; but the nuns, who have nothing 
to do, and eagerly catch at every opportunity 
which may bring them into the world again, pro- 
teſted againſt ſubſcribing ; and thoſe of Port Royal 


| Ciſtinguiſhed themſelves by their firmneſs or ob- 


ſtinacy. | 
I do not wonder that they refuſed ſubſcribing, 
but am ſurpriſed that their ſubſcription ſhould 
have been required; it was ſhewing them a re- 
gard, on this affair, which ought not to have been 
ſhewn them: on their pertinacious refuſal, they 
were forcibly removed, and diſperſed into other 
convents; whereas the real puniſhment would 
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have been to have kept them always in the ſame n 
ſpot. oth 
The Popes, likewiſe, from time to time, iſſued 
new formularies, which gave an air of greater the 
moment to the quarrel ; but they had done much ſcie 
better to have left it to itſelf, and then Molina! ** 
and Janſenius would ſoon have ſunk intg oblivi- bin 
on; but the court of Rome is ever for ing ab- 
ſolute. 22 
In the midſt of this war, however, a truce was 
brought about. Clement IX. a man of good ſenſe 8 
and prudence, drew up a ſet of articles of capi— 
tulation, had them ſigned by the Janſeniſts, and 
thus brought about a peace; but, unhappily, when 
religion is in the caſe, war ſoon kindles again. 
A father of the oratory, named Queinel, is 
laid, this time, to have been the inſtrument ot 


diſcord. He wrote a book which, after being ap- by 
plauded throughout all Europe, France cenſured. iſ ©* 
It was not very eaſy to point out wherein this 


bock was to be found fault with; but religious 5 
cabals were then in faſnion. The Moliniſt party, 
in the mean time, carried it with a high band, . 
having the king's ear. Pt 

The contcflor to Lewis XIV. was a Jeſuit, who 


formed parties both at court and in town, againſt c 
the Janſeniſts, who keenly revenged themſelves 
with their pens; thus, though there was a pre- ' 
vailing party, the war ſtill continued. , 
Hitherto no manifeſtos had paſſed between the ill © 
Moliniſts and the Janſeniſts, both parties, in the y 
heat of their zeal, having taken up arms without 
any declaration of war. Lewis XIV. procured 
from Rome a bull, whereby a fire was kindled, 
which has not ſince been quenched. The Pope, 
the biſhops, the King, the religious orders, in f 
ſhort, people of all ranks gradually engaged in the | 


quarrel, to the great diſturbance of the nation and 
ſamilies; 
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me families; all plotting and caballing one againſt the 4 
other. * 
1ed The principal obje& of public hatred was fa- Þ FI 
ter ther Le Tellier, who over-ruled the King's con- WO 
ch ſcience: this was a hot and ambitious man, who oe. 1h 
I wanted to revenge ſome perſonal offences given 14 * 
vi. him by the Janſeniſts, and, in purſuit of his drift, ig | 
b. armed both the King's conſcience and the king- #4 | 
com. $3851 
IE Lewis XIV. towards the decline of his life, was a 1 
„e grown weak and irreſolute, and often harraſſed Th | 
pi. with terrible fears of the devil. The hard hearted 13 
-1 Jeſuit had poſſeſſed him with a perſuaſion, that the 4 
en affair of the Moliniſts was the cauſe of God. His 79 159 
reſentment chiefly aimed at the cardinal de Noailles, *# 1 
: and he had the confidence to move his penitent to + | | 
otdepoſe him judicially. The death of this Prince 48 1 
p- brought on a ſuſpenſion of this buſtle, which was 1 
d. called the conſtitution. 3 1 
* The Duke of Orleans, who loved neither popes C1, 
1; WF nor biſhops, and deſpiſed bulls, in order to rid 7 
y himſelf both of the Moliniſts and Janſeniſts, ap- Ib 
„pointed commiſſioners for hearing their broils, ſe- 14 
parately from the other. affairs of the monarchy; 1 
o WW vith an intent to deprive them of their public | 
1 W importance : but the wiſdom of this precaution was { 
„ fruſtrated; thoſe people ſtill were for figuring in 1 
._ MW the ſtate. They appealed to a national council, rl 
which was nothing leſs than throwing off the yoke 14 
1 of the adminiſtration, to erect another independent 1 
be of it. The regent baniſhed and exiled both bi- 1928 
+ @ ſhops and prieſts; but this remedy only inflamed 11 
9 the diſeaſe, hardening both parties in their ob- i 
| ſtinacy. The Janſeniſts and Moliniſts then formed 1 
f themſelves into two factions, under the names of |; 
l acceptants and recuſants. The Acceptants called 7 
2 the Recuſants heretics, and the Recuſants gave the | 1 
1 :Ppcllation of ſchiſmatics to the Acceptants. it 
: G 4 The. i 
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The frenzy for efficacious grace was burſting 
out with greater violence than ever, when the 
Nliſſiſippi ſcheme was ſet on foot; then avarice did 
what neither the Pope nor King could: all the 
people's thoughts now ran only on getting money. 
The names of Janſeniſts and Moliniſts were almoſt 
forgotten, though to this nothing perhaps con- 
tributed more than the contempt and ridicule which 
the Duke of Orleans put on this controverſy, 
calling it a trifle; whereas Lewis XIV. had becn 
made to lay it to heart, as an affair of the greateſt 
concern. 

The ſubſequent wars under Lewis XV. made 
the Janſeniſts and Moliniſts to be ſtill farther for- 
gotten, though not without ſome occaſional ſkir- 
miſhes on predeſtination ; but as there was no ge- 
neral action, they were not much heeded. 

'The diſpute, in the mean time, was not to- 
tally extinguiſhed, or rather it was a fire lurking 
under embers. In 1750, the Moliniſts renewed 
hoſtilities, refuſing the Sacraments to ſick perſons 
of the contrary party, under pretence of their not 
having confeſſional certificates. 

The parliament intervened, and puniſhed the 
delinquents; by which the two parties regained the 
conſideration, which they had loſt by the Duke ot 
Orleans's meaſures. This rupture gave riſe to a 
new diſcuſſion, whether the parliament could in- 
termeddle with this affair, or had any right to ba- 
niſh, or inflict puniſhments on prieſts, who, in 
refuſing to adminiſter the ſacraments, only con- 


> formed to the injunQions of their biſhops. 


The Janſeniſts ſaid that the civil magiſtrate has 
a power legally ſuperior even to that of the church, 
the order of a ſtate depending on ſuch ſubordina- 
tion; and they farther added, that the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Sacraments is the capital branch of the 
polity exerciſed by the civil magiſtrate. 8 
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The anſwer of the Moliniſts was, that in ſpt- 
rituals they acknowledged no other ſuperiority than 
that of the Pope and his biſhops; that civil affairs 
were the parliament's province, and all it ought to 
concern itſelf in; but that the kingdom of heaven 
had been committed to paſtors, and not lawyers. 

The ſubſects, in the mean time, died without 
the ſacraments; the prieſts indeed were puniſhed, 
yet the evil remained, and this affair gave the King 
much uneaſineſs : the Bourbons indeed have always 
laid to heart religious diſturbances: the conrt gave 
itſelf more concern about theſe confeſſional certifi- 


| cates, than ever it had ſhewn in the moſt impor- 


i 


tant political tranſactions. It often became neceſ- 
fary to put a violence on prieſts, and make uſe of 
ſoldiers to compel them to adminiſter. Never, 
from the birth of Chriſt, had ſuch a thing been 
icen, as having recourſe to the bayonet for the ad- 
miniſtration of the moſt ſacred myſtery. It was 
indeed a horrid ſcandal; but to fee ſubjeds, 

the point of death, begging for the communion, 
and retuſed, was ſomething {til more ſhocking. 

The King, one day, ſaid io me, Theſe peo- 
ple give me a great deal of uneaſineſs; if they 
go on, I ſhall be obliged to turn all the prieſts 
out of their livings, and have their functions 
performed by Capuchin-friars, who are intirely 
** as I would have them, &c.“ “ 

The court's attention now came to be taken up 
with an affair of ſtill greater importance than the 
gonſtitution itſelt; the election of a King of the 
Romans. 'The houſe of Auſtria, fond of its great- 
neſs, is always providing for the future ſecurity of 
it, As Charles VI. had engaged the Sovereigns of 
Europe to make themſelves the inſtruments of his 
ambition, even after his deceaſe ; Maria Thereſa, 
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in her life-time, took meaſures for fixing the Im- 
perial throne in her family. 

It was on a Prince who might be looked on as a 
Lorrainer, that ſhe was conferring the title of 
preſumptive heir; for Charles VI. dying without 
male- iſſue, the houſe of Auſtria had ended in him. 
The circles of the empire accounted this meaſure 
a greater act of deſpotiſm than that of the late 
emperor; as hereby the empire, from an elective 
conſtitution, not only became hereditary, but even 
eſcheated to à foreign family: loud complaints 
were made, and that was all. It is now about a 
century, that the petty princes in Germany have 
not been able to ſhew their reſentment againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, any farther than by complaints 
and murmurs. 

Maria Thereſa, knowing how far her forces 


were ſuperior to any which the Northern Princes 


could oppoſe to her deſigns, communicated her 
plan to the other courts of Europe, and to France 
one of the firſt. The King ſhewed me the Auſ- 


trian ambaſſador's reaſons, digeſted into writing by 


MI. de Puiſieux, after a conference with that mi- 


niſter. The artful turn given to them by ambition, 
makes them worthy of being preſerved. 
The calamities ſtill recent, ſaid that Ambaſ- 
ſador, which the vacancy of the Imperial throne, 
on the demiſe of Charles VI. brought on Europe, 
ſnould move Chriſtian Princes to prevent the 
* like. The Emperor now reigning is in full 
© health, and it may be preſumed, that God will 
« grant him length of days: but ſhould one of 
thoſe many accidents to which human nature is 
liable, diſappoint the public hopes, and ſhorten 
his valuable life, Chriſtendom would be plunged 
in the ſame abyſles, as on the deceaſe of the laſt 
Emperor. It is therefore the concern of all 
the Furopean powers to prevent a war, that 
6 ſcourge 
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© lays waſte whole nations, and thins 
© The calamities cauſed by the late vacancy ot 
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« ſcourge which throws every thing into confuſion, 
mankind. 


* the empire are not likely to be brought to a 
* ſpeedy end, and what will it be ſhould new diſ- 
© turbances be accumulated on the former? 

* Too many precautions cannot be taken againſt 
“e evils, which, when once happened, cannot be 
© averted, or the iſſue of them getermined. 

* By the election of a King of the Romans, the 
% views of Princes who may have formed deſigns, 
* are prevented; and the coronation once over, 
will ſuppreſs all cabals and intrigues about being 
« head of the empire. When a ſceptre is vacant, 
6 a great ſtir is made after it; but when once pol- 
“ ſefled, it is no longer thought of. 

* Archduke Joſeph, indeed, ſhould the Em- 


| © peror die, is not of age to govern his dominions z 


* but the evils of minority cannot be compared to 
* thoſe which the want of a head to the empire 
* would occaſion. 

* Not that the Queen of Hungary is in the 
*© leaſt apprehenſive of her heirs being deprived of 


La throne, the legal appenage of her family; her 


leading motive in this ſettlement is to prevent 
the needleſs effuſion of blood. 

* On the death of Charles VI. it was ſeen that 
* all Europe cannot make an Emperor. The 
* EleQtor of Bavaria, after being placed on that 
* throne by foreign armies, was always in a tot- 


| © tering condition; fo that had not death deprived 
** him of the crown, he would have been obliged 
| © to refign it, &c.”? 


I have obſerved that ambaſſadors, in caſes of 


| perſonal intereſt, generally overlook the regard due 
| to Princes by the law of nations. 
| miniſter would have France ſubvert the very foun- 
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dations of the Imperial conſtitution, and make that 
crown hereditary, which had always been elective. 
He ſurely forgot that the houſe of Bourbon, as 1 
have been told, had, at the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
made nſelt a guarantee of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the empire. His court ſeemed not to re- 
collect that the election of a King of the Romans 
depended on the conſent of the electors, in a diet 
held expreſsly for ſuch election. 

The King, on reading this Memoir, aſked M. 
de Puiſieux what he thought of the buſineſs. Sir, 
anſwered the Miniſter, you muſt conſent to every 
thing; it is no longer wortb France's while to med- 
«le with the affairs of Germany; at preſent the King 
of Pruſſia is able to keep up the balance in the North, 
and binder the bouſe of Auſtria from lording it over 
taurs, ſ that all we have to do new, is to look on. 
The council, however, was of a different opinion; 
but it 1s not the firſt time that one man has been 
wiſer than an aſſembly. 

The court of Vienna was likewiſe buſy in bring- 
ing the other courts of Europe to countenance this 
election. That of England repreſented to the Mar- 
quis de Mirepoix, that it was the intereſt of France 
to cloſe with the making a King of the Romans; 
doubtleſs, becauſe it was theirs. This court after- 
wards went farther, and George the Second af- 
firmed, that the eleCtion of a King of the Romans 
did not depend on the Electoral college; that is, 
that the dignity of preſumptive heir to the empire 
might be conferred without any deliberation of the 
electors, which was making the Imperial crown 
abſolutely hereditary. 

I remember all the memoirs of that time agree 
in the Archduke's being very young, but they all 
likewiſe added, that an Emperor under age was 
better than a vacancy of the throne, which a- 
mounts to an approbation of a regular ſucceſſion. 
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A politician of our court, with whom I was 
talking of this election, told me, that there was an 
article in the treaty of Weſtphalia, which formally 
ſettled this affair. It is there expreſsly ſaid, T hat 
u election of a King of the Romans ſhall be entered 
en, unleſs the reigning emperor be out of the empire, 
and with an intent to be abſent a long time, or for 
ever; or that age ſhould render him incapable of go- 
vernment; or there ſhould mantfeſily appear ſome 
great neceſſity on which the ſafety of the empire de- 
pended. But treaties are never followed, and no 
more was ſaid of this, than if it had never exiſted. 

The King of Pruſſia alone ſtood up in defence 
of the EleQoral-college; but he had his reaſons 
tor this ſpecious conduct. The election of a King 
of the Romans ſecured the empire to the houſe of 
Auſtria; and it has been believed by many, that 
he himſelf looked that way. There 1s indeed no 
ambition, of which a Prince, ſo powerful in war 
as to ſubdue ſeveral nations, is not ſuſceptible. 

I return to Verſailles, from whence the affair of 
the King of the Romans has carried me too far. 
Lewis XV. as I have faid elſewhere, was now a 
little relieved from the load of buſineſs impoſed 
on him by the war; peace allowed him a leifure, 
which was the very felicity of my life. Amidſt 
the confuſion of ſieges and battles, he had no ſettled 
reſidence. Flanders had ſeveral times deprived me 
of him; but the treaty of peace intirely reſtored 
him to me, and his confidence in me daily in- 
creaſed; ſo that he even imparted to me his un- 


eaſineſs, for kings have their troubles both as men 


and as Princes. 

Lewis XV. would often lament that he had no 
friends, and had a thouſand times wiſhed to have 
been a private perſon, for the ſake of cordial friend- 


ſhip and ſympathy, to the effects of which Kings 
are always ſtrangers. 
No 
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*© No ſooner have ] diſtinguiſhed a ſubje& by 
* ſome conſiderable poſt, but a hundred others, 
** Jealous of the favour, grow out of humour 
** with me; and, at the ſame time, I do not get 
** the love of him on whom I have conferred the 
benefit; he complains that I have not done 
% enough for him, and they, for my having done 
«© nothing for them. All love favour, and care 
% little for the King. I ſee about me only ſordid 
* ſouls, ſlaves to pride and oſtentation, acting 
% only from intereſt; ſo that were it not for the 
% many favours emaning from the throne, they 
% would not move a finger. Another, and rather 
«& worſe, inconveniency annexed to the crown, is 
t the impoſſibility for kings to diſtinguiſh honeſt 
«© men from thoſe of a different caſt. They are 


& ſo like each other, as to be generally miſtaken ; . 


4 for at court vice and virtue appear in the ſame 
* colours. The bulk of thoſe about me, I ſtrong- 
c ly ſuſpeCt to be void of any one generous prin- 
& ciple; but when I am for ſifting them, my 
« rank will not allow of the proper meaſures. 
6 Thus they remain impenetrable to me, yet I 
“ muſt employ them in the ſervice of the ſtate; 
«© and hence ariſe thoſe public misfortunes, for 
ec which I am anſwerable both to the preſent time 
6 and to poſterity. 

«© When ſome important choice is to be made, 
“ and I have pitched on the perſon, all France 
c“ ſeems to lay their heads together to deceive me. 
c His talents, his merit and virtue, are cried up 
ce to me; not one honeſt man do I meet with in 
& the kingdom to mention a word of any fault of 
& his; they are afraid of incurring the diſpleaſure 
& of him whom I have ſo recently diſtinguiſhed 
ce by my favour; and to this mean ſpirited fear 
& they ſacrifice both me and the ſtate. 

When, 
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* When, on the other hand, I withdraw my 
confidence from a miniſter, or ſome other place- 
man, then I am told that he is deficient in every 
political quality: thoſe very perſons who could 
never ſay enough in his praiſe, now draw him 
in the moſt contemptible colours; all his faults 
and errors, and ſiniſter praQtices, are laid open 
to me in full detail. The terrible accounts 
given of him from all hands ſet me againſt him, 
ſo that I cannot bring myſelf to employ him, 
even though, by the reflections on his paſt con- 
duct and diſgrace, he ſhould afterwards become 
thoroughly qualified for a public ſtation. 

A patriot King is the moſt unhappy mortal 
under the ſun; he has his country's happineſs 
at heart, and is beſet by people who croſs his 
good intentions. 
in ruining a ſtate, to ſave themſelves the la- 
bour of reforming abuſes: to leave things as 
they are, is ſooneſt done; in the mean time, 
the evils continue, and when a Monarch, ten- 
der of the welfare of his ſubjects, would re- 
medy them, he meets unſurmountable impedi- 
ments, for the habit of a long and bad admi- 
niſtration at length comes to ſuperſede the laws 
and uſages, &c. &c. 

Another time Lewis XV. was pleaſed to open 


himſelf to me on the ſame ſubject: A great 
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misfortune to a King is, that miniſters generally 
conceal the true ſtate of things from them. So- 
vereigns are always made acquainted with the 
calamities of their dominions the laſt; and this, 
leſt ſuch informations ſhould put them on taking 
the reins of government into their own hands; 
and every one makes it his ſtudy to keep them in 
the cark. The immenſe variety of concerns in 
a large monarchy, obliges him to truſt to mi- 

* niſters, 


The miniſters are the firſt 
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niſters, and theſe miniſters, for the greater part, 
play falſe with him. On the laſt war, I con- 
ſulted thoſe who were at the head of the ad- 
miniſtration, whether the advantages of victo- 
ries would balance the inevitable misfortunes 
of battles: one and all aſſured me, that by no 
other way could the kingdom be retrieved, than 
by the glory of my arms; and that the luſtre 
and advantages derived from the victories, would 
be the more laſting and ſolid, as due only to 
the nation's own ſtrength. 

At the peace, I found they had deceived me; 
my ſubjects are in the utmoſt diſtreſs, and all 
owing to the war; ſo that to recover them- 
ſelves muſt be the work of years; and ſhould 
freſh diſturbances happen, it will never be 
done, &c. &c. 

I likewiſe had my complaints. Sir, ſaid I to 
the King, my grievances, though of a different 
nature from yours, are not leſs painful. The 
rancour of all France is pointed at me. The 
royal family inveighs againſt me ; his royal High- 
neſs the Dauphin takes all opportunities of af- 
fronting me : your miniſters look on me as the 
fatal rock on which all their deſigns go to wreck. 
'The chief families of the kingdom treat me with 
contempt; and all this becauſe your Majeſty 
has thought me worthy of your eſteem. 

«© Many carry their malevolence ſo far, as to 
impute the diſorders of the finances to me, as 
if the adminiſtration of affairs was lodged in 
my hands. I am accuſed of having all the 
money in the kingdom; I am charged with 
the nation's debts, as if I myſelf had contract- 
ed them. On any miniſter's failing in his du- 
ty, the blame is immediately laid on me. I am 
exclaimed againſt for his being preferred, and 


his diſgrace 1s imputed as a crime to me. : 
46 ft 
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* It is I who bear the blame of all political 
misfortunes; and if I have not been direQly 
accuſed of having declared war againſt your 
enemies, it has been ſaid, that I might have 
prevented thoſe murderous ſieges and battles, 
as if the fate of Europe was at my beck, and 
I could model foreign courts. 
* I have been reproached with the overſights 
of your generals ; not a battle has been loſt, not 
a ſiege has been raiſed, but it is all owing to 
me. Even their perſonal variances and quarrels 
are laid at my door. 
The public diſtreſſes, though the conſe- 
quence of a bad adminiſtration, and the misfor- 
tunes of the times, have been attributed.to me, 
as if my doing. The populace has hiſſed me, and 
was often for ſtopping my coach, and has been 
near coming to thoſe extremities againſt me, 
with which they only are treated whoſe noto- 
rious malverſation manifeſtly has ruined a people. 
* Yet, Sire, what gives me moſt pain, is 
the ingratitude of thoſe who have felt the ef- 
fects of my favour. I have often ſollicited your 
Majeſty for perſons, who were no ſooner out 
of the meanneſs and obſcurity from whence I 
drew them, than they forgot the kind hand by 
which they had been raiſed. I can reckon, 
hitherto, about three thouſand perſons who owe 
their ſubſiſtence to me. It is through my care 
that they have been brought into new ſtati- 
ons, where they loſt ſight of me before they 
were well warm in their places. 
* Of ſuch a great number, not one have I 
found with any due ſenſe of gratitude ; nay, 
the greater the preferment, the leſs their ac- 
knowledgment; ſome have even buſily cabal- 
led againſt me: thoſe whom I thought moſt 
my friends, and whom the important "—_ : 
66 
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& had done them ſhould have made ſuch, have 
te been the firſt in deceiving and injuring me. [ 
© have diſcovered treacheries at which I ſhudder- 
% ed; ſo that ſince my living at court, I am 
grown ſick of mankind. I ſhould have died a 
* thouſand times under the anguiſh which ſuch 
& injurious treatment has cauſed me, had not 
ve the kindneſs with which your Majeſty honours 


&© me reconciled me to life, &c.” 


The death of the Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon 
to George II. and as ſuch, preſumptive heir to the 


crown of England, made ſome impreſſion at Ver- 


ſailles: this Prince is ſaid not to have been re- 
markable for thoſe eminent qualities with whoſe 
brilliancy the world is ſo much taken: but they 
who knew him perſonally perceived in him the 
more ſolid virtues: compaſſion, goodneſs, ſenſi- 
bility, tenderneſs, candour, affability, a readineſs 
to oblige, and delight in doing good; theſe were 
his leading diſpoſitions: a Prince, in a word, qua- 
lified to make a people happy. He had married 
a German Princeſs, intirely deſerving to aſcend 
the throne with him. I have often pitied this 
Lady's fate, to loſe an affeQionate huſband and 
a powerful crown at once, is one of thoſe events 
which elevated fouls alone can bear with firm- 
neſs. His death occaſioned a revolution in po- 
litical affairs. France had great hopes of things 
going better, when that Prince ſhould have come 
to the throne: there was no cordial harmony be- 
tween him and his father King George. The 
ſon often croſſed the father's meaſures, ſo that 
they ſeldom ſaw, and ſeldomer ſpoke to each o- 
ther. From this diſpoſition it was hoped, that a 
Prince, who ſo much diſapproved the preſent ſyſ- 
tem, would be leſs inveterate againſt the bouſs 
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of Bourbon than his predeceſſors had been. It 
was imagined that his acceſſion would prove a hap- 
py turn for France, when, perhaps, it might 
have only made matters worſe. The ſons of 
Kings, at their entrance on regality, leave their 
ideas as Princes at the foot of the throne, and 
take up thoſe of Kings. 

George II. is ſaid not to have ſhewn any great 
concern at the death of his ſon; appearing as u- 
ſual in the drawing-room, and, within a few 
days, giving audience to Ambaſladors: in this 
there might be a little affeQation, it being the 
known character of that Prince to ſhew himſelt 
firm and unſhaken, in the midſt of the moſt un- 
fortunate events. The reſt of the royal family 
were in the deepeſt affliction: he was allo greatly 
lamented by his houſhold ; and I am told, that 
his death is ſtill matter of concern to many. 

The death of this Prince likewiſe cauſed a na- 
tional uneaſineſs, his children being very young, 
and King George advanced in years, which might 
be productive of the diſorders almoſt inevitable 
under a minority. In order to prevent them, 
the Princeſs Dowager of Wales was nominated 
guardian to the King's ſucceſſor, and regent to 
the kingdom, till her ſon ſhould be of age; but 
the iſſue of the deliberation was, that this Lady, 
who had come into England to wear the crown, 
ſhould be neither Queen nor Regent. 

The French clergy's affair, though thought to 
be over, was ſtill going on. The biſhops and 
wealthy incumbents, amidſt the privacy of their 
dwellings, to which they had been ordered, diſ- 
turbed the ſtate; though ardently defirous of re- 
turning to Paris, they were for coming at this 
privilege as cheap as they could, haggling a long 
time with the King, who, however, would make 
no abatement. They inſiſted on their immunities, 

they 
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they pleaded their ſolemn promiſe to the Pope to 
maintain their rights. This diſpute irritated the 
court, and not a little ſoured the King. At this 
juncture, a biſhop took it into his head to come 
and expoſtulate with me about the clergy's prero- 
gatives. This certainly was not taking the right 
time, for as this affair gave ſo much diſpleaſure 
to his Majeſty, it could not be very pleaſing to 
me. The Prelate made a long-winded harangue, 
in proof that the church was not to diſſeize 
itſelf of its wealth. He recurred as far back as 
St, Peter, and through an enumeration of thoſe 1 
bulls, by which the church is ordered to keep 
what it has, came down to our times. My ÞÞ , 
** Lord, faid I interrupting him, your preroga- © | 
tives are what I know nothing of, but I know 
that your chief duty, like that of other ſubjects, | 
is to obey the King. Say what you will of 
your bulls and immunities; every body of men 
declining to conform to its Sovereign's orders, 
is guilty of rebellion, and deſerves the puniſh- Þ 
ment of high treaſon.” 
A great many bad books came out againſt the 
clergy, in vindication of the King's cauſe. Among 
the ſeveral writers who, on theſe occaſions take 
different parts, one wrote a pamphlet with the 
title of An Impartial Inquiry into the Immunities of 
the Clergy. This work was full of very judicious 
reflections, beſides a nervous elegancy of ſtile: it 
Was indeed the only one on the fubje& which de- 
ſerves reading. | 

After all, it became neceſſary that the plan 
which had been propoſed, and to which I my- 
ſelf had adviſed the King, ſhould take place. This 
was to draw up a ſtate of the value of every 
churchman's preferments, that each might be tax- Þ 
ed in proportion to his real income ; and accord- 
ingly the court ordered the intendants of the pro- 
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yinces to oblige all the beneficed clergy to de- 


| liver in an account of the nature of their ſeveral 
© revenues. | 
” in caſe of a refuſal ; the intendants being expreſsly 


There was indeed a very hard clauſe, 


enjoined to ſeize on the ſeveral revenues in the 


King's name, and leave the beneficiaries only an 


alimentary penſion. This was inſuring their com- 
pliance; for being uſed to ſuperfluity, they could 
but very indifferently ſhift with no more than was 


neceſſary. 


1 

The clergy of France had already begun to 
lower their voice, when the parliament of Paris 
raiſed theirs. I could find in my heart to ſay, 
chat in France the ſtate is ever out of order; no 
ſooner has the Sovereign repaired ſome weak part 
of his prerogative, than another appears to be 
running to ruin. 

The parliament, inſtead of conforming to his 
pleaſure, according to their uſual way, ſent a de- 
putation with remonſtrances. 'Theſe ſpeeches ſet 
out with great proteſtations of reſpect and ſub- 
miſſion, but are ſeldom without ſome term which 
ſavours of a republican ſpirit, tending to indepen- 
dency ; and not ſeldom they ſtrike at the preroga- 
tive of the crown. 

The King though naturally irreſolute, had his 
intervals of firmneſs, in which he was immove- 
able. He gave the deputies to underſtand, that 
he would have his edits enrolled that very day, 
under penalty of diſobedience and immediate pu- 
niſhment. | 

The parliament were fitting when the depu- 
ties returned to Paris; being forbid to deliberate, 
they regiſtered the edias. After this act of du- 
ty, which they tilled deference, a ſecond deputa- 
tion was diſpatched to Verſailles. Theſe gentle- 


men began their harangue in this manner: Your 
M. jay 
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Majeſiy has commanded, and your parliament haz 
obeyed. 

A courtier ſaid, that there they ought to have 
ſtopped, all the remainder of their long ſpeech be- 
ing quite uſeleſs and ſuperfluous. 

The King was pleaſed, in the evening, to 
mention this affair to me; and his having g6t the 
better of the parliament, made him much gayer 
than uſual ; but this extraordinary chearfulneſs raiſ- 
ed in me ſome miſgivings: To me, a body whoſe 
temporary ſubmiſſion excited in its maſter ſuch 
2 lively joy, appeared dangerous. 
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Wherein are Diſplayed 


| The Motives of the Wars, Treaties of Peace, 
{ Embaſſies, and Negotiations, in the ſeveral 
Courts of Europe: 


The Cabals and Intrigues of Courtiers; the Charac- 
ters of Generals, and Miniſters of State, with the 
Cauſes of their Riſe and Fall; and, in general, the 
moſt remarkable Occurrences at the Court of 
France, during the laſt twenty Years of the Reign 
of Lewis XV. 


Tranſlated from the French. 
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E WIS XV. as I have ſaid in an ther rlzce, 
viſtted me habitually He could not diſpenſe 
ih my c mpany, which was become abſol tel) 
e to him: but this inclination had not entire- 
ly removed a taſte for tranſitory amours. He vield- 
ed to them by conftituti. m; hut never reflected on 
them without repen ance. After an adventure of gal- 
lantry, he was more conſtant than ever. Remorſe 
brought hm back to himſelf and to me. I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that I enjoyed his infidelity ; and had he 
deen entirely diveſted of it, he wou'd have gi en 
way to ſome other paſſion, that would ha: e ſeparat- 
ed him from me. I was under apprchenſions for 
ſome time that his mind won d take a wal ke turn: 
| defy ed Maurice count Saxe, who 1egularly paid 

'$ court to him, after the campaigns in Flanders, 
not to dwel! ſo much upon battles and ſieges: but 
Lewis aſſured me, as I have already mentioned, that 
he had ſacrificed this inclination to the welfare of 
France. 

The king had for ſome time de oted himſelf 
pol tics; but this ſtudy no way interfered with his 
amuſecments. He ap, lied himſclf to it th O0 4 h that 
denefi ent diſpoſition, which naturally prom 5 S lum 
to ſolace his people. He was deti:ous of being pul- 
ſ: A of the preſent ſtate of Europe : MI. De Belle iſle 

iſhed him with it. The king {lewed it to me: 
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it was a ſyſtem of political-topography. The Mar. 
ſhal entered in'o a minute detail upon the power 0 
each government. He took a review of all Europe, 
and ſtipulated the ſtate of the forces of the differen: 
people. 

M. de Noalles, who ſaw this ſtate of Europe, 
ſaid, That there was too much geometry in it; 
oy that the republic of Chriſtendom was ſubje®t tz 
„ ſo many revolutions, which derived their origi; 
& from ſo many ſecondary cauſes, wherewith pol. 
„ tics had no kind of connexion, that cabinets, 8. 
« quently obtained honour from what was the me 
© effect of fortune. France, ſaid he to me, exerte! 
© her influence to acquire Lorrain : Cardin: 
© Richelieu could not ſucceed in the buſineſs, an- 
© Mazarin miſcarried ; accident threw it into th: 
© hands of France under the adm niſtration of cat. 
“ dinal de Fleuri. 

Europe was engaged for near two hundred year: 
in negociation and war to prevent the crown © 
Spain devolving to any branch of the houſe « 
Bourbon. The will of a weak and languiſhing 
prince bequeathed it entirely to France, at a tim: 
that Lewis XIV. did not even think of being in: 
cluded in the treaty ot partition. 
+ The Engliſh never could have imagined mak 
ing a conqueſt of Gibraltar, which gave them an 
aſcendency in the ocean, and made them maſter: 
of the Mediterranean; when the ſame acciden! 
that gave Spain to the houſe of Bourbon, produc 
ed them the acquiſition of that PRE fortress 
which they have ever fince retained, though th: 
reaſons that induced them to Zain poſſeſſion of | 
no longer ſubliſt, &. 

lf we were to re ur to the origin of great revo 

lutie ns, we ſhou'd find that fortune governed 11% 
world, and that policy, which would reduce 4 


events to rule, prevails too much in the cabine! 
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© of princes. He added, that theſe enumerations of 
© the power of the ſtates of Europe are uſeleſs, as 
it is not ſtrength that regulates the fate of 
governments, but a certain combination of acci- 
« dents, in oppoſition to which neicher negociati- 
© ons nor armies can prevail.“ 

I do not at preſent recollect the preciſe terms in 
which this memorial of NI. de Belleiſte was con- 
ce:ved; I only remember that he c:ncluded with 
theſe words: France cannot be hurt by all the 
„great ſlates of Europe: Pruſha only is to be 
& feared, and England dreaded.” 

Though the king had for ſome time been fond 
of talking of ſtate affairs, he was ſo polite as to 
1well but little upon them in my company. Not- 
withſtanding what J have ſaid of his gravity, there 
is no man in France ſo agreeable at a tete-a-tete, 
as Lewis XV. He is ſome days ſo happy and viva- 
©10us, as even to inſpire mirih and joy. 

I have frequently mentioned his goodneſs ; I ſhall 
now give a little anecdote, which will corroborate 
what I have ſaid upon that head. One night, after 
naving been pretty late with me in my apartments, 
ne told me he ſhould not dine with me the next 
day (as he frequently uſed to do) having reſolved 
to go to Matrli, where he ſhould remain till towards 
the evening. My brother Marigni paid me a moitn- 
ing viſit that day, and as I was quite alone, I defired 
um to ſtay and dine with me. We converſed to- 
gether for ſome time, af er Which he went to take 
2 turn in Verſail'es gardens, till it was the hour to 
go to dinner. 

The king altered his mind and did not go a rid- 
ing. Inſtead of going to Marli, he came to dine 
wich me. He obſe ved the table laid with two co- 
vers, and as he had the day before acquainted me 
with his intended journey, he teſtified his ſurpriſe, 
king me for whom I had intended the ſecond. co- 
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really were. Miniſters in general, increaſe their plan; 


place. 


that if France had a flect of ſeventy men of war cr 


ſame perſon averred, that We wanted no more to. 


ver. ' Sire, I replied, my brother came to ſee m- 
ce this morning, and as I was alone, I invited him 
veto dine with me; but as your majeſty does me 
e that honour yourſelf, I ſhall ſend to acquait: 
© him that he cannot be a gueſt,” Ns, replic 
the king, yeur brether is one of the fami y; in/teat 
of removing the cover that was laid for him, only 4 
another, and we til all three dine together. Mi 
brother returned, and the king behaved to him wit 
all poſſible politeneſs. I his is not an importan! 
anecdote, but it diſp'ays this prince's regard, ever 
in the moſt minute try 

M. Rouillé furniſhed the king every day with 
freſh eſtimates, by which it appeared that the marine 
was re-eſtabliſhed. This miniſter publickly ſaid in 
1751 that he had ſeventy ſhips ot the line, and thi-- 
ty frigates; but he ſaid that he had more than ther: 


they all moſt conſtantly confound the eſtabl ſhee- 
ments already made, with thoſe that ſti] remain to 
be made, and theſe latter fre uently never tak: 


A man of underſianding ſaid to me at that time, , 


frigates, ready to put to ſea, the great object 
the Frerch marine would be accomplifhed. Th. 


face the Eng'iſh, who have not a greater number 
of ſhips fit for engagement; for, added he, ue 
muſt not confound the coaſting cruizers, and tho!: 
which are deſtined {or convoys ;: they are not com- 
priſed among the number of ſhips of the line. 
The Engliſh embaſſidor was ordered to keep :M.. 
watchful eye upon XI. Rouillé and all his opera:- Mc. 
ons, in order t) acquaint his court the ewith. He 10 
no longer aſked the adminiſtratian, as was cuſtoma ; 
ry with him, what ve intended to do with ſo man; 
ſhips, becauſe he had frequen:ly had ſor anſwer, 
that 7 


1 


at 


N . 
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hat the court of France was not oblized. to give 


Great-Britain an account of what ſhe did. 
The king made a promotion of ſea ofticers; com- 
modores were appointed, captains and old lieutenants 
ere p. -omoted, and there was ſo much buſtle made 
"ear the ſtate of the marine, that the court of Lon- 


don began to take umbrage at it. 


A foreign embaſſador told me one day upon this 


toccaſion, that he d. (cerned a creat erfor n the French 
government, that is t 


ay, that we make A thew 
* of ourſ:]\ es to all 3 and our enemies. He. 


added, there are no ſecrets oi ſtate at Verſail es; all 


++ Chriftendom is nformed of che deſigns of France, 
long before ſhe is in a condition to execute them, 
** whereby they are fruſtrated.” 
An affair that no way related to France, excited 
ne attention of ihe king for a ſhort time. The Ge- 


nooks ( an unſteady people, and who have never been 
in a Rate of tranquillity ſince the foundation of their 


>ublic) had carried on a war for a long time a- 


alt the Corſicans, whom they ſtiled rebels, whilſt 


te Corſicans gave them the appellation of tyrants. 
There had been ſeveral engagements between them, 
which ſerved only to protract the war, as peace muſt 


er be the reſult of a reconciliation of ſentiments. 


{latred and antipathy had barred all the avenues to a 
median Their averſ. ac! h . fed 
medlation. elr avernon to each other ſurpalie 
ter reciprocal dread. If religion itſelf had fomented 
2 diviſion, it could not ha e been more animated. 
Marſhal Belleiſle, ſpeaking to me of this war, often 
teld me that the Genoeſe would never be rulers over 


* 


de Corſicans; for which he aſſigned this reaſon ; 
When the principal ſtate combats with its ſubjects, 
a „ the firſt battle muſt decide the quarrel, otherwiſe it 

ill remain for a long time undetermined. Rebeis, 
'* who by ſieges and battles, poiſe the ſovereign au- 
* thority, no longer bear the name of ſubjects, but 
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for the force of army, 
*© which deſtroys all privile e, reſtores the level“ 

Such people as are in ſubſection to kings, would 
no longer be ſo, if they were capable of throwing cl 
their ſubmiſſion; for ſubordination was net agreed 
upon by convention, but c:mpelled by violence or 
open force. So that a people who throw off the 
yoke, are not rebels any ſarther than their ill condi: 
in the revolution, and their ignorance to procure the 
means o ſucceſs, give them this title. 

The Genoeſe, aſter fruitleſs endeavours to reduce 
the Corſicans, took a wrong ſtep in addreſſing them- 
felies to foreign powe's ; France, of whom they had 
Ked ſuccours, furniſhed them with ſ me troops and 
2 commaider. The Venetian embaſſador, who was 
then at Paris, ſaid upon this occaſicn ; * That the 
«© Genreſe, who were reckoned to be people of great 
* memo:y, had loſt their rec ollection with regard to 
France, as they forgot that ſhe bombarded Genoa 
« in the time ef Lewis XIV. and that the republic 
© narrowly eſcaped from deſtruction through her, in 
<© the reign of Lewis XV.” 

The Genoeſe officers, whom the ſenate had ap- 


pointed and ſent to that iſland for the deſence of 


their rights, were greater ſoes to the republic than 
they were to the Corſians, ſeeking diſputes with the 
French mcd-ators, under pretence that they excited 
thoſe iſlanders to hold them in contempt. If the 
al'cgation had been juſt, they ſhould have connivec 
at it, and purſued, without interruption, the leſto- 
ration of peace. But envy, that vice ſo natural to 
Italians, and particularly the Genoeſe, occaſioned 
this diſſention. They ſaw with jealous eyes, fo- 
reigners interfering in a peace, all the honourof which 
they were defirous of keeping to themſelves. The 
republic, equally jealous of their own officers, 2: 
theſe were of the French, took another ill- judgec 
meaſure, by making application to the court 0 «hwy 
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alles, to know how they ſhould act againſt them- 


| (elves, and what ſatisfaCtion the king required. Any 
other nation would rather have given up their inter- 


eſt with reſpect to Corſica, which even France could 

not bring back to its duty, than to have thus hum- 
bled themſelves, but the republic of Genoa have 
been long accuſtomed to meanneſs and ſubmiſſion. 

„% The Genocſe, ſaid the King, deſerve to be 
“ puniſhed, by my interfering no longer with their 
„ affairs: but they have paved the way for my ſon 
© Don Philip into Italy, and I owe them ſome ac- 
© knowledzment — this predominates in my heart 
© over the reſentment which their conduct deſerves,” 

Lewis XV. who had appointed M. de Chauvelin 
plenipotentiary in the iſland of Corſica, to terminate 
matters in an amicable manner, gave him freſh in- 
ſtructions to haſten his negotiation, and new orders 
were diſpatched to the marquiſs of Curſai, who com- 
manded the. French tro: ps. 

Theſe two mediators ſettled the place for holding 
1 congreſs, and peace was in appearance concluded. 
All fo: malities were obſerved : Harangues were made 
at the opening o: the aſſemblies, and flowers of rhe- 
toric were ſcattered amongſt an ignorant and bar- 
barous people. The Corſicans ſtretched their large 
cars to theſe ſti:died orations, but did not underſtand 
a ſyllable. They replied with acclamations, and the 
Orators imagined they had ſeduced them by their e- 

loquence. 

Alter theſe ſpeeches, the treaty, or regulations be- 
tween the Republic and the Corſicans, was brought 
upon the carpet. Each party thereby retained preroga- 
tives which made them independent of each other; 
that is to ſay, the ſubjects ot this republic were treat- 
ing for their liberty. The Corſicans terminated by ne- 

gociation, what the ey could not accompliſh by arms. 

When the articles of the treaty were ſent to Ver- 
failles, Marſhal Belleiſle publickly ſaid, “ That the 

B 4 Republic 
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Republic had ſubmitted too much: that the; 
ſhould have granted an amneſty to the rebels, and 
not have treated with them: that ſubjects who 
have thrown ci the yoke, in returning to their 
duty, ſhould obtain nothi ing but pardon. He 
e added, that the Corſicans ſhould either be puniſhed 
as guilty of treaſon, or elſe abandoned as rebels; 
for ſubjects who are ſi fciently powerful to ob- 
lige the ſoiereign to treat with them, are net 
faithful enough to ſubmit long to obecien-e.” 
Theſe reflections appeared to be the more juſtly 
founded, as all theſe NEgoriations ſoon became uſc- 
leis, and a war as prefent'y alter Eindled. 

Be this as it may, ihe Genoeſe were for the pre- 
ſent et here, the attention of every one being taken 
ud with news from Aſia, which greatly flattered 
the king's exp<Atutions, We were informed from 
India, that the N. bob had confidence enough in 
France, to place his political intereft in the hands of 
2 Frenchman, named Dup'eix 3 and that the nation 
of the Marats, who were ſubject to the Nabob, had 
appointed him cher commander in chief. 

It is ſaid that Lewis XIV. who was animated with 
every k nd of glory, was ſenſibly ſtruck with the in- 
jormation giv en him by an ambaſſador from the king 
of Siam, who was delegated to acquaint him that 
his name was held in great veneration in thoſe ſtates, 
He teſtified more public jov, and was more flattered 
with this honour, than it he had obtained an impor- 
tant conc ueſt. 

The peace concluded wich the Nabob, and the 
confidence which this prince repoſed in France, were 
objects of far greater conſequence. They increaſed 
the riches of the ſtate, whereas the embaſſy from 
Siam had no other effect chan flattering the monarch's 
vanity. 

Dup'cix became at onge plenipotentiary and gene- 
raliſſimo; he ſtipulated the terms of the treaty of 
Peace, 
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were pe 
| which he cou'd never have obtained them; he fixed 
the unſteady diſpoſition of the Marats. 
N had been hitherto divided into various factions, who, 


any advantage from them. 
d them with their impol tic c nduct, and taught 
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deace, and received the command. Theſe two poſts 
eded by an important ne ociation, without 


This nation 


in weakening themſclves, prevented France de iving 
This foreigner upbraid- 


them to purſue connected v.ews, and an uniform. 
yſtem. 


This Duple x 


was not, however, any great ge- 


mus: but there are pe ple who pe form creat 


Rings with very lit e ca acity, We have fince ſeen 
him at Par's fallen from the pinnacle of his fame, 
and at length give. up his breath wir the reputarion 
of a man, who, fo far from having been ca- able of 
governing India, had not talents ſufficient to regulate 
nis Own houthold Fairs. 

He had a great law ſuit with the India company. 
This uarrel is equal y remarkable by the nature of 
the demaad, as by that of the refuſal. The Nabob's 
general declared. that the di ectors were indebted to 
him ſeveral millions, and the directors ſet forth that 
they owed him nothing. There is, in general, in- 
2ratitude n the one fide. and but little a know!edg- 
ment on the othe . 
iſhed upon this occaſion, produced at leaſt this ad- 
va 2 e, they opened che eyes of ine g vernment 
with reſpect to many. thir 25 reta'l e to India, which 


they would never have bzen 2. quai unted with, had not: 


theſe publications taken pla e. 

I made buſineſs, pleaſures, and amuſements, by 
turns ſucceed at Verſa.lles, which ſtill prevented the 
king's ſerious refle i ns. Lewis XV. exiſted, I may 
fav, by a e nſtitution which I comm 'nic.rced to him, 
and this factitious tem erament hindered his own 
prevailing. I believe he would have been at length 
overcome .wichout that art which I employed to re- 
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preſs nature. Notwithſtanding this precaution, there 
were moments in which he gave himſelf up to me- 
lancholy. It was then neceſſary to invent new plea- 
ſures, in order to excite freſh ſenſations. As ſon 
as I perceived theſe pri duced no effect, I redoubled 
my attention to ſubſtitute others that might be mir 
prevalent. 

Re igion was the greateſt obſtacle I had to ſur- 
mount, f r the king was very devout. He prayed 
regularly. and went every day to maſs, but did nut 
pe form his Eaſter-devotions. This eftrangement 
rem the ſacraments aroſe rather from an excels of 
delicacy, than a contempt for the communion. is 
tranſitory amours ſcparated him frum the ſacrament, 
which he feared to prophane. The jefuit who en- 
joyed the title of his canfeflvr, had made various at- 
tempts to c« nquer his delicacy upon this head. His 
power v ould have been mo e extenſ11e, as his peni- 
tent would have been the me at hs devotion ; but 
Lewis XV. never ſubmitted. 

T was judged a p.vuper inſtrument to hint ſome- 
thing to the mona ch upon this ſubject; but it was 
neceſlary that J ſho Id begin by convincing myſelf, 
in «rder to perſuade the King. Ths was thought 
an eaſy matter; people of the firſt rank, and of 
conſiderable dignity in the church, but who ſha | net 
be named here, tearing that the Roman .athulic re- 
ligion might appear to loſe ground to the enemies o! 
the ſtate, undertook this great work. 

I was not much verſed in this kind, of matters : 
for the women cf Paris have no more relig un than 
what is juſt neceſſary to prevent their having none 
at all. 

Theſe able theologiſts ſettled it as a principle, 
That ſcandal in a king was the greateſt evil he 
could be guilty of: that he is the mirrour, where 
ever one looks to ſce himſe f: that his example 
carries With it that of the ſtate: that from the 
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re c time the King did not commune, there were up- 
3 e wards of a million of ſubjects in France, who no 
longer part ok of the ſacramen s: that the deſer- 1 
n tion from the holy table was become general, 9 
ed „% Kc. &c. off 
re Then ſpeaking of conſtitutions, they added, 55 
That God had gicen power to his min ſte s to 4 
r © abſolve paſt ſins; that cpentance effaced in hea- 401 
ec © ven crimes committed upon earth: that the Di- 01448 | 
of WF © vinity, in forming man, had been obliged to give it | 
nt © wav to his weakneſſes: that we thould always NS of 
of WF ** fulfil our chiiftian obligations, notwithſtanding 9 " 
15 ©© the continual temptations with which the heart 7 1 
it * of man is ſurrou ded,” &c. &c. 1 4 
"- In a word, I ſaw through theſe maxims of the 1 1 
t= jathers of the church, that the King, in order to be 4; 
lis 2 good cathulic, ſhould be regu arly guilty of pro- = 
= fanation of the ſacrament once a year. . 
u i I reſuſed taking upon myſe f this moral commiſ- N 
ton. I had a glimpſe of thoſe conſeq ences which © et 14 
e- might have affected myſeif. This prince's app oach- n 
as lag the communion table, muſt neceſſ: ily have * 
lf, -auſed a revolution in him. I was under eſs appre- 2 [ 
ht nenſion for the King's religion, than the intrigues 1 
of of chur.hmen. The confefſor was ba ticularly to be Wl | 
ct dreaded. He is always powe: ful, when the monarch Wb 1 | 
c. is frequently at his feet. 71 7 
o Neither did I adviſe the King to abſent himſelf $2208 
{rom the holy table. I leſt things juſt as they were. do's . 
F Peace, which had reſto ed politica tranquillity, 1 'F 
an ot itſelf produced ſreſh diviſions in the ſtate. Church- I | 
2 men, the clergy. and the parliament, who in time 18, 1 
of war, unite themſelves to the adminiſt ation, to 2 1 
ey part cipate of public misfortunes, in their turn create vs $1 
ne them, when battles and heges are paſſed: fo that 41; 
re by a fatality, which is, perha'”s, derived from the 7% 
le conſti'ution itſelf. F ance muſt always be armed to 3.4 
ne avoid domeſtic quarrels; or continually wage war 1 
10 Will 48-1 
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with herſelf, to prevent that of the enemy. I have 
heard very able Politicians ſay, that this arifes from 
the government's not being ſufficiently powerful to 
{:-pp-eſs di iſi ns abroad, nor ſufficiently abſolute to 
deftroy diſſentions at home: a mixed ſtate that will 
one day make it a prey to its enemies, Or a victim 
to its ſubje s 

A triflng affair gaie riſe to a great miſunderſtand- 
ing between the court and the parhament, which 
was the diſtribution ©: the alms collected for the 
mendic:n's. The directors of the hoſpital of Paris 
had ne er yet been blamed by either the court or 
the city, becauſe the war had engaged the attention 
of the government; but peace being reſtored, which 
ga e them leiſure to inſpect into the minuteſt affai:s, 
they at length took this into conſideration, 

The archbiſhop of Paris claimed this jun ſdiction 
by icht; the King was of the ſame opinion; but 
the pa: liament judged differently, and hence orward 
repreſentations and deputati. rs took place. A Prince 
cf the blood royal ſaid upon this occaſion, The par- 
lament of Paris muſt have very itte to ds, when 
ther quarrel with the King about beggars. 

Lewis XV. ifl ed an arret in favour of the arch- 
biſhop ; it was to be regiſte ed, and now diſſention 
broke out. The parliament went to Verſai es and 
came back they met, they adjourned ; but the 
King ſhewed himſelf abſolute, He wrote in theſe 
terms to the chambers aſſembled. ** If 1 have 
* thought proper to al ow you to make remon- 
ſtrances to me u on the edicts and declara ions 
„% h ch I ſend you to be regiſtered, I never ; ave 
& you the power to annul or aiter them. onder pre- 
« rence of m d fication It is my will that my de- 
declaration oncerning the hoſp tal be regiſtered 


6 purely and fin ple. I hall ſee that my parliament 
de obey ny orders, 


40 
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This was ſpeaking like a maſter : the King was 


1 at Certain moments to {:1pport all h 3 


zhts; but the goodneſs of his heart, his love of 


Lyeace, and the tranquillity of the ſtate, and perhaps 


ne than all, an undetermined chzrater, diſcou- 
raged by difficulties and ppoftiion, made him yield. 
1 often complained to him fu ths diſpoſition, 


which induced "on o grant what he had at firſt re- 


fiſed, ** What would you have me do, madam *7*? 
ge aid to me with that complaiſance and ſweetneſs 
which are ſo natural to him.“ I know I ſh uld 
** harden myſelf againſt certain bodies, who want 


| to raiſe their authority un.n a evel with my 


© throne. But J ſacrifice my reſentment to the ge- 
„ neral tranquillity. I tremble to th nk ef the mſ- 
e fortunes, that the people ſuffered under the reign 
of my great grandfather, by the quarrels which 
** aroſe between the court and the parliament. 
© Theſe quarrels renewed civil wars, which im- 
e merſed France in the deepeft deſolation. I would 
* rather be complaiſant than oftentatious, as the 
conſequences of the latter might be fatal to my 
8 ſubjects. # 

The majority of the members of the council were 

not of this way of thinking; one of the moſt penetrat- 
ing ſaid, that under a firm and abſolute government, 
the laws were reſtored to their vigo:'r, and abuſes 
c formed; whereas indulgence and relaxation were 
che effects of a weak and irreſolute adminiſtrati n. I 
acknowledge that I differ much in pin on from this 
laſt, and I could ha e wiſhed that the King had poſ- 
ſeſled a little more reſol- tion. The affair relating to 
the hoſpital terminared, I ke moſt ct. thoſe f the 
parliament, that is to fav, by modifications, 

The King of his on accord, and without being 
follicited, app 1ted the count de St Florentia and 
M. Rouille miniſters © ſtate : They were each of 
them ſecretaties of ſtate, A couttier at that time 


ſaid, 
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ſaid, that the King had done a great deal in appoint. 
ing them his ſecreta ies, and that he had dune toc 
much in creating them miniſters. It is certain that 
theſe two men had done nothing to entit e them tc 
that rank. MI. Roville in particular, was far t om 
being bright, having no other recommendation thar 
his aſſidu ty ard application, which moft conſtant]; 
deſtroy every thing, when they are not accompanic 
with genus. 

It was ſaid at Paris that I induced the King tc 
make this nomination. The truth is, that Ino waz 
interfered in it: Nay, it was added, that NI. de St. 
Florentin had fold himſelf to me, and that I pai! 
him tor the letters de cachet which I had occaſion 
for to dr e ſuch perſons from Paris as diſpleaſed me. 
Thoſe who ſpoke in this manner were ignorant tha 
the great leticrs de cache! were not iſſued but in the 
name and by the conſent of the King. The ſo- 
verct.n commands and the min-{ter obeys. 

had very lite acquaimtan.e with this ſecretar; 
of ſtate ; he paid. his court to me like the othe: 
miniſters : but he ſeldom ſpoke to me about private 
affairs. I tound him at court, the King employee 
him, and this ſufficed me. 

M Rowlle had been recommended to me. | 
mentioned him to the King. I recommended bin 
to this Prince, not as a great miniſter, but as an ho- 
neſt man. 

M. de Puiſieux, ſecretary of ſtate for the derart- 
ment of foreign affairs, begged lea e to retire. Thi: 
office was difficult to manage: ſeve:al perſons had 
retuſed it. T hoſe who had before filled this emplov- 
ment, had ſown diſorder in this department, and 
the laſt troubles o Europe had compleated its com 
fuſion. France was not in a fituxtion to ho-e that 
the laſt treaty of peace could long ſubſiſt, and 
time 0: wa there was m re buſineſs in this depart- 
ment than in all the others. One miniſter is ſcarce 

ſuſicies 
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/uficient when every thing is in order, but when 
every thing is in conf ſion, before ſieges and battles 
take place, it is impoſſible for him to go on. 

very ſeldom ſaw M. de Puiſteux. Thoſe who were 
perſonall: acquainted with his min ter, have told me 
that he had knowledge and unde ſtanding 3 but that 
he was deficient in tha! ſuperiority of genius which 
chat actelizes a ſtateſman. He had gone through the 
negociations tor which he was appointed with ſuch 
middling talen's, as neve conter any future reputa- 
tion. He may be ranked with th ſe common mi- 

niſters. who a er having coumpleated their career 
in this world, never enter upon any in hiſtory, 

After the teireat of M. de Puiſicux the King ſaid 
to me: Mell. madain, to a Joal Wwe give 
the depariment of foreign a firs?“ And without 
gi ing me time to re ly, he added This o ce re- 
quires an alte miniſier, a man of aſiduity an! in- 
tegrity. Do you in of ſuch a one in my kingdom ? 
e Sire, I rep ied, what you re uire is pretty dif- 
ficult to be tound ; bur fume of your \ bjects may 
polleſs all theſe - ualitics „and amongſt this num- 
eber, I may vencure to pief.ime, that the marquis 
de St. Conteſt. your amvaſſado at the Hague, 
deſerves a diſtinguſſhed rank.“ J am of your opi- 
nion, the King immediately fail; . ontefl has 
already done me fuch ſervi cet, as have entitled bim to 
this place : I wil! give it ts him; and the amoaſſa- 
do. immediately left the H..cue, to come and take 
upon him this office. 

I ſhall in this place mention an eſtabliſhment 
uh ch I planned, and t wh ch the King ave his 
afſiltance, in order to bu it in execution : This will 
appear but a tiit ii affau to theſe who eſtimate eſtab- 
liſhments in proportion as they are friking. I pie- 
vailed upon Lewis XV to change the ohject of the 
expence made tor publi- rejuicings, by ap i: ing it 
to the increaſe of the human ſpecies, which luxury 

and 
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7 1 and debauchery conſtantly diminiſh in France. H:z 

_ Mijeſty gave orders in conſe.; uence. that Goo, oo t 

6 : / livres, which we'e to be exvended for fi e-works, d, 
9 on account of the bi ch of the duke of Burgundy, a] 


. 
d 0 


{h\uld be divided into por ons amongſt a ertain 
number of young women, o be mairied in he ca- 
pital. It was then intended that the ſame orders 
ſhould be ſent into the provinces. The population 
of Paris is but the ſixteenth part of that of the whole 
monarchy ; ſo that, if al the «the parts of France 
had followed the ſame exam le ſet them by the me- 
tropolis, population would have been .cnfiderat! y 
increaſed in France. | 

M. de Belleifle, who made al! the calculations, 
averred that theſe marr.ages would furniſh near 
20,000 citizens annually to the mona hy: thus do 
ſmall things promote great ones, and one fingle 
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additional turn in the finances contributes to aggran- bi 
dize a ſtate. No one ſuſpected that 1 had fiamed I 1c 
this eſtabliſhment, any more than ſeveral others which the 
I created ior the advantage of France, and from 
which many perſons who had no hand in them, de- WM for 
rived honour to themſelves ; whilſt I was reproached Le 
with others that were detrimental to the government, bir 
and of which I was entirely ignorant. per 


The ſweets of peace began to be 1eliſhed, when Na 
the firſt ſparks of the torch of war were perceived IM this 
from a diſtance. I he duke of Mirepoix complained I !:2; 
to the court of London of f me grevances with 1 
which the French re, oached the Engliſh, and the er 
Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris rem nſtrated againſt the 
conduct of che French with reſpect to the Englith. Wu 
"i hey wanted to make in racti ns uon the treaty of Net 
peace, but they did not know where to beein. The Mor f 
time ior hghting was n t yet come; battles by ſea Eng 


and land, that were to c eate great revolutions, and 
wel e anticipated by a on both tides. In. 
n. 
4 :& ves 
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45 | 
The birth of the duke of Burgundy came in time Þ t 
o -dive t the occupations of the court. The diſor- bd 
cer in the adminiſtration, the difficulty of finding 1 . 
ble miniſters. the confuſion in the ſtate of the fi- 2 {Ot 
nances, the miſe: y of the people, the bitinacy of the 4 [ 
clergy, the perverſeneſs of the parl ament, and the N 
| behaviour ot the En gliſh, who th eatned war 'n time 471 
5 of peace; theſe all united to interrupt the King's i 
tanquillity. He, however, yielded for ſome t me ws 1 
> o the pleaſu e of ſeeing his crown ſecured to his iz | 
houſe. Kings are more wnlible of this kind of joy . 
: than is imagined. They fancy, that in their deſcen- L997 
dants they ſee their re gn perpetuated ; it ſeems to N 
them as if they dd not die, if when they go to the 0 4 
\ grave, they hate an heir in whoſe hands they can CITY 
> WW place the ſceptre. The rejoicings of the people, 2 
8 which the King was made ac;uainted with, increaſed F 1 
- bis ſelicity. The Pariſians, who make a point of . | 
1 W ring their fo. ercign, ſurpaſſed themſelves in FAN | 
2 WW their demonſtrations of joy. . 
1 There were great feſti als at court. All the 3 
- WW o:cign miniſters {trove to de firſt ig complimenting ” 1h 
d Lewis XV. who congratulated himſelf upon this 581: 
„ Wirth. I never ſaw him ſo happy. Ths was the on! pa f f. 
period of his Lfe, whilſt I remained at Verſailles, II. 
n chat I found him completely joyful : I alſo felt at . 
ais inſtant a ſenſible pleature, to fee the King ſo 74 Ph 
d M':ppy. His uſual gaiety was much increaſed, "and 4 1 
h longer duration. Our interviews were more ten 38 
ic er, and o ir c:nverſation more liv ely and animated, i 1 
* This epocha made me reflect upon the few re- 8 
n. urces which the human heart has within it- 141 
of elt to be happy. Favourable combinations of nature — | | 


he or fortune are neceſſary to draw it from that ſtate of 
ca Enguor, in which it is almoſt conſtantly immerſed : 
% nd this fatal law mult ſurely be general, when even 
Inas are not exempt from it. But there is a till 
's ater misfortune attendant on humanity, which 
IS is, 
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18 MEMOIR Sof the 


is, that pleaſure is almoſt conſtantly counterbalancec 
by pain. One might ſay, that in the human heart 
there are two equal meaſures of joy and miſery, and 
in proportion as the one is emptied the other is 
filled. 

State affairs, and advices from foreign courts, ſoon 
overcaſt the court with ſerious looks, and the King 
loſt his gaiety, and became more melancholy than 
ever. 

Every time there was any important poſt to fill, 
or any conſiderable employment to be given away, 
the courtiers greatly increaſed their complaiſance to- 
wards me. I had a conſtant ti ain of ſolicitors. The 
Marquis de St. Conteſt having entered upon the pf 
of ſec etary of ſtate for foreign affairs, the embaſſ 
in Holland was vacant. M. de Bonac was menti- 
oned to me in a favourable manner. I had but very 
little knowledge of him ; I acquainted myſelf with 
his talents for negociation, and in conſequence © 
the picture that was drawn to me of him, I intereſt- 
ed myſelf in his ſavour. I ſpoke of him to the King, 
who appointed him his embaſlador to the States Ge 
neral. As many courtiers interceded tor the place, 
I made myſelf as many enemies as were retuſed it 
The King's ſervice and that of the ſtate determine: 
me in favour of M. de Bonac, who, it was faid, 
had the neceſſary qualifications to do honour to hi: 
country. 

The Prince of Soubiſe ſaid, that of all the em. 
baſes in Europe, that of the Seven Provinces wa: 
the moſt diffi cult, as, in all the other courts, nego- 
Ciations are Carried on with princes of a generou! 
turn of mind, who often loſe ſight of their ow! 
advantages whereas i in Holland, the miniſter treat 
with merchants, who have their intereſt conſtant!' 


in view. He added, that Holland is ſo ſituated, tha 


in the wars between France and England, it ms) 
derive advantages from the one, and contribute ts 
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he other. Wherefore thoſe who treat with the 
Dutch ſhould have a great ſhare of addreſs, to make 
chem declare when their ſuccours are neceſſary; and 
they ſhould have great abilities to keep them in an 
exact neutrality, when their arms may be prejudi- 


cial 7 &c. 


I do not know whether M. de Bonac poflciled all 


| theſe qualities; for every thing is diſguiſed at court, 


and pe ple are not known till ſuch time as they 
ha e been tried, and it is then too late to 
form a judgment that can be advantageous. M. de 


| Bonac was an officer ; this circumſtance alone made 


me for ſ me time heſitate upon the choice I propoſed 
making. I never had any great faith in negociations 
carried on by military men. They are a kind of 
peop'e that ſeldom have a turn of mind, and that 
pliant diſpoſit on neceſſary to ſucceed at foreign 
courts: but this is the age of warlike miniſters. 
Lewis XV. has employed nv others during his whole 
reien : and this, perhaps, is one of the reaſons, why 
our affairs at foreign courts have not ſucceeded fo 
well as we might have expected. 

Thoſe churchmen who make vows of poverty, 
but who are more covetous of riches than laymen, 
were alſo very aſſiduous in paying their court to me. 
The number of theſe that attended me, in-reaſed 
in proportion as abbeys and biſhopricks became va- 
cant. 5 

There were many candidates for the abbey of 
Archin, but the King diſpoſed of it in favour of 
Cardinal York, brother to the Pretender, who by 
enjoying this benefice, with the poſſeſſion of ſeveral 
others, was richer than the real poſſeſſor of the 


duchy of York. This opulence, which in England the 


King's ſons and brothers do not enjoy, made a cour- 
tier ſay upon this occaſion, that it was very lucky 
or Cardinal York, that the houſe of Stuart had 
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20 MEMOIRS of the 
been diſpoſſeſſed of the throne of G:eat- Britain; for 


without this acc dent, he would have been only a 
poor Engliſh citizen, inſtead of a rich Roman prince, 

People, however, complained of the King's not 
having given this benefice to a Frenchman, who 
would have expended the even e of it in the K Ng. 
dom, inſtead of its being carried into Italy, Which 
was now the caſe by ths nomination. But thoſe 
who reaſon in this manner did not. b that kings 
who waged war againſt reigning families, gave alms 
to thoſe families whoſe reign was e Moreover 
France had obligations to this untortuna'e houſe. 
In the wars which France carried on, the Pretender 
was brought upon the carpet, and ſent off, in the 
ſame manner as an actor is upon the ſtage. 

In politics, thoſe who pe form a part muſt be 
paid; and I believe I have ſaid in another p'ace, that 
France never ſeriouſly thought of placing the Pre- 
tender on the throne of England. 

M. de Machault, keeper of the ſea's and comp- 
troller gene al, who lab ured to 1e-eftabliſh the fi- 
Na'3CCs, ſucceeded therein but lowly. The King, 
who had an eſtimate of the national dedts laid before 
him every month, found them always | in the ſam? 
fi tuatiin. The financiers engrefled all the money 
of the ſtate, which made M. de Machault ſays to 
the King, Sire, I ſee lut one method of bringing the 
money back into the treaſury, which is to tax hate? 
des fermes, or office of the farms, 

This propoſal of the miniſter agreed perſeAly well 
with an anonymous memorial, which was dedicated 
to me at Verſailles, and which I had read to the King 
it was conceived in theſe terms. The actual 1:chcs 
4e of the ſtate conſiſt of about eleven hund:ed milli- 
© ons of ſpecie. This ſum, in order to animate the 
* whole body politic, ſhould every where circulate 
s geometrical:y. 
„ being ſettled in France, where it may be demon- 
© ſtrativch/ 
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* ſucceſs cannot be expected. 
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ſtrativ elv 
poſſeſo halt the coin of the kingdom. Theſe in- 
d:viduals are che financters: then it caſh is that of 
the ſtate: it contains the fortunes of all the 
citizens Riches are daily buried in their coffers 
'The crown, by yeld ng to a com- 
pany the dut'es upon the entry of goods, never 
ntended to { bſc:ibe to the ruin of the Rate. It 
granted the power of col'ecting thoſe impoſts to 
clerks, who by their addivity and induſtry ought 
to enrich the flate, and not impoveriſh it. I his 
was the inſtitution of tarms; and inaſmuch as they 
have ſwerved from this plan, they are become a 
3 oly of the ccmpany. The King has a 
ight to reform abuſes; and every contract that 
* des a grie\ ance is of itſelf void. 
It is not propoſed to correct paſt errors, but to 
remo e p:icſent ev ls. If an attempt is never made, 
In dangerous diſor- 
ders violent ren ed:es are neceſſary. Thete is 
but one method of reſtoring the cc urſe of general 


* circulation, which the monopoly of the company 
has inter:u upted. 
* ardent chamber, 


This is the eſtabliſhment of an 
wherein the financiers ſhould 
give an. account of their management of the 
and which ſhould enquire into the title 


* whereby they are in poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe 


£0 


cc 


r ches, in order te transfer them for the benefit 
of the crown, as ſoon as the g'1evance and the 
mon poly ſhall be aſcertained. 

To prevent the outcries of avarice, and the 


' fordid lune of pelf, againſt this regulation, two 


inconteſtable principles muſt previouſly be laid 
down. 

. That the great profits of royal companies, 
0 exceſſive, no " ncer bear that A but 
c me under the denomination of monopolics, 
being contrary to the intentions of the prince, who 

„ ncither 


proved, that two hundred individuals 
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neither could nor would diveſt himſelf of grea: 
advantages upon any conſideration whatever.” 

&« 2, That a King 1s always a minor, in rear 
to any grievance in the general finances : and tha 
he is authorized by all the fundamental laws to 
annul a contract that is pernicious to the ſtate and 
his people. 

„That to proceed legally againſt the financiers, 
the ardent chamber ſhould nominate commiſlarie: 
to examine the books of the farmers-general, 
Aft.er having made an abſtract thereof, they ſhoul! 
report the monopohes uſed to accumulate the! 
great riches, of which the company is poſſeſſed. 
From ihen.e they ſhou'd have recourſe to th 
annual ſub d viſions, in order to purſue the ne- 
ceſſary clue, and aſcertain the real ſtate of the! 
accounts. | 

„This operation being compleated, all the farm 
ers general {h uld be ſummoned, one alter ano- 
ther, before the tribunal of the ardent chamber, 


to give an account of the ſum which they mos 


haie approvriated to themſelves, according to the 
in elligence obtained. 


„ They ſhould be directed to reſtore it all, ex- 
cept ſix per cent. Which ſhould be granted them 


as .micreſt for their advanced money. 
In caſe of diſobedience, they ſhould be confines 


and kept in priſon, until they had made entire rel. 


titution of the whole ſum, without deducting an: 
inte eſt. 

„The chief clerks, ſuch as direQors, reg;ſters 
comptrol ers, &c. ihould be \ .bpcenaed before ti 
ardent chamber, and obli ed to make reſtitution, 
in the ſame manner as the tarmers general. 
„None ſho. 1d be EXEMmP; ed, bet ſuch only 2 2 
recei cd nothing but wages of the compan], 


&c. &c. 
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© According to a calculation made hereupon, 
“ 200, ooo, ooo, will return into the royal trea- 
e ſury, without impoſing any tax upon the people. 

The eſtabl:ſhing of an ardent chamber to com- 
e pel the farmers to produce their accounts, Is not 
(according to this memorial) an iufraction oi the 
rights oi the people, nor a breach of civil liber- 
ty. Fouquet, intendant-general of the finances, 
© in the former reign, was by a private commiſhon 
{© adjudged to be diveſted cf thoſe immenſe ſums, 
„ which he had accumulated by monopolies,” &c, 
Kc. 

This memorial was not put in execution, any 
more than the greater part of thoſe plans which 
have fince appeared tor the re-eſtab iſhment of the 
finances. Much has been ſaid in France of demo- 
liſhing the farme:s-genera' ; but when this ſcheme 
is to be executed no one dare aſſiſt, becauſe thoſe 
people have a great dea! of money, and every bod 
ands in need of them. I one day aſked Marſhal 
Saxe, who was very intimate with La Poupeliniere, 
w hat enga-ing qualities this farmer-general poſſeſſed, 
that cou d ſo much attract the Marſhal. Madam, 
ſaid he, he has one that to me is excellent; for when 
1 have occaſion for a hundred thouſand livres, I find 
them in his cofjer ; whereas when I apply to the 
compiroller-general, he conſtantly tells me he has no 
money. | 

A prince of the blood ſaid, that theſe perple were 
beneficial, for the very 1eaſon that they appeared 
pernicious: for that fince they wete appointed, it 
is Known whe'e the riches of the ſtate lie, whereas 
betare no ne knew whe e they were depoſited. 

The farmers eneral got information of the me- 


morial drawn up againſt the company, and another 
was penned to refute it. But this conſiſted of nothing 
but mere words. It chiefly diſplayed the util ty of the 
company, who could inſtantaneouſly furniſh conſi- 
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22 MEMOIR S of the 


derable ſums to the government in preſſing exiget 


cies: but the memorial took no not.ce that this m: 2 
ney beionged to the ſtate, and that che farme s arc Ml © 
nothing more than agents to advance it, the monte ” 

co 


being raiſed upon the people. 


MI. de 'Belleifle, wh read this anſwer, ſaid te?“ 


me, 1 1 Heſe Pe ple ain ONT w hc 6m the e are ma ce 
* ny perſons of ſenſe, are ſo prejudiced in favour ci Mt © 
© their intereſt, that they are always extravagant: T 
% when they are vpon the ſubject of the finance: 1 
& There is a Capital err r in the contract of the!“ 

Ce 


& farms, which is, that it puts too much mone 
& into the pockets of a few individuals.“ 

I have citen at Verſuilles met with zdvccates vw: 
pleaded the cauſc ef the farmers- general: hut I ne- 


ver met with any jud; es that were favourable o 
them. ” 
In the midſt of domeſtic affairs, which occupic. MW © 

the adminiſt ati n and afflcted the King, a thou- 
ſand diffe ent people eagerly endeavoured to preſent “ 
memorials to me tor pre moting arts, and increaſing “ 
manufactures. I was uni.cuainted u ith the particu- MI © 

lars upon which they tur. ed; | defired the miniſter, 
who was ſometimes b. ſy wit h the King, to acquaini 8 
A" 


me with the ad \antages wh ch the ſtate 1 * ed from 
the prodigious number of manutatures eſtabliſhed in 
France. 

* Ai, madam, (faid this ſlateſman) is a matte; 
© that would take great time to impart to you: It 
% would be neceſſa y to recur to the age of Lew iS 
c XIV. in which he made many alterations it 
& France, and who was called Great, becaufe he 
& ſtruck {ome ęrcat itrokes. 5 

& This Prince, who poſſeſſed every kind cf am- 
& hition, was not devoid of that of mul: iplving i ©: 
* manufactures. Colbert his m.nifter complete“ m 
* backed his deſigns; he paſſed his life in eſtabliſu- I © 
e ing trades as wecll as be eaſing arts; and as he I 

had 
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had occaſion for a great number of workmen to 
„ accompliſh his dean, he ſent for fiie hundred 


v9 ——_ — 
4 
- 
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e © thouſand huſbandmen from the country to pro- os 
\- WW © mote che induſtry of cities. From that time ſuch Ki! 
« lands as were in want ot hands remained unculti- Wit 
WW © vated. This miniſter did not conſider, that to ki, | 
+. WW © increaſe the fo m he ſhou'd multiply the matter. 1 | 
AM This the King over-looked alſo. Lewis XIV. fy. ö 
ant! © was entirely taken up with the thirſt of dominion, 15 | 
and this paſſion favoured thoſe of all his miniſters, 1 | 
the WW © who were deſirous of ſharing this ambition with 1 
aer“ him. 21 
The kingdom was filled wi eh handicraftſmen; 541 
„be 50 2 luxury, the neceſſarv conſe zucnce, took 
ne- place, and from chat time France, whoſe happy 4 
e dlimate ſhould made it ſuperior, in point of rich- 25 
es, to all the other ſtates of Europe, was impo- N 
i-. WM veriſhed. ; 9 7 { 
ha „ Nevertheleſs, the miniſter, who has ſince ig 446 
ent!“ followed the plan of M. Colbert, has continued . 
inge!“ multiplying the arts, at the expence of the pro- oy 
eu- © duce of agriculture. a 
or. © This policy is ſupported by a reaſon, which is, 5 
unt! “ that this in. luſtry lays all the lates o Europe un— 
n WM © der contribution; but France does not ſee that 


* 
| in MW © ſhe begins by taxing herſel:, in diminiſhing tne 
* p'.duce of her firſt ſabſtance: a di ſadvanta gc 


ter chat immediately affects the power ot the ſtate, 

it © os If {tops the prog e(s of opulat on. * 

Wis M. de Belleiſle was not of this opinion: he ma- 
" Red that induſtry could ſupply every thing, even 
le Is dehciencies Ok. produ- ion; 5 Or accordin to him 

Lie riches of a ſtate depend upon its circulation; and 

im- be ſaid that arts made money circulate better than 

5d 2 but he was mittaken. Eminent œcono- 

tel; iits have ſince demonſtrated to me that the pro- 

(h- iutions of the ea ch create real riches, whereas 

he thoſe formed by induſtry : a.e only fictitious. Be this 

had Vor. II. C 2s 
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as it may, I determined to prote & arts, and in 6 

ger to encourage manufactures, I furniſhed the ne- 

ceſſary unds to bring ſome into eſteem. * 
Though the King's habitual diſpoſition to viſtt 
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28 : me. made all France conſider this inclination as hi; W 
* "Y determined taſte ; the women conſtantly preferve! MW .. 
- a ſecret dei;re of ſupplanting me in the heart of th 
| Wh — Prince. Lewis XV. always met with ſome in am- 
+, "ot buſcade. He could not go vp er down ftars in his 
1 way to his own apartment, without meeting a beau- MW 
2. ty. Ihe women of Paris, whe. are ſe dom in love WM 7 
1 with any thing but the opera or the play-houſe be-M ., 
3 came enamoured with Verſailles, They v ſited th: 
_ place pretty regularly. bi 
1 '# I be cuſtom which Lewis XIV. eſtabliſhed of 
W * being applied to in perſon, when any favour + as ic U 
3 be aſked at court, and which was almoſt aboliſhed WM = 

- = fince the death ot this Prince, now revived. Man: 
Bs |. fair ſuiterefſes adgreſſed themſelves to Lewis X= 
1 þ Their E\ ES petitioned m re han their memorials, 71 
"+ Lewis yielded to thei: folicitat ons, and often gave . 
'£ them what they aſked. He acquainted me with 21! WM 77 
+.» theſe accidental intrigues, and this confidence end- Nu 

= bled me to ſupport them. 1 ſhou'd have cunſtdercd 
_ my influence as in its wane, if he had concealed f. 
£ 8 4 them trom me. I have ſaid in another place, that u 
* Mi unable to fix the conſtitution of this Prince, 1 was  ;:, 
4 = con:pelled to give h.m up to his inclination. Hs 

;+ 1M infidelity did not diminiſh he aſcendency I had over 
1 * him. 4 reigned at \ erfailles, n the m:d{t of thoſe 5 
* very cauſes which ought to have ſubdued my em-; 
pire. By a contradiction inherent in the human I I: 
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hca t, his inconſtancy made him conſtant te me. W 14} 
Remcrſe drove him freſh to my arms, whi.h be pl 


92 


| : . 
only quitted o yield again to oe and repentance. Ut 
F | W hat fe. ured him to me, was, that of all the 

i : 
7... women, whom I knew he ſaw, there was nt ene, Ml © 

* % * . oY... ” al 

| ho was poſſeſled of ſuch qualities as were ncCeffar! 
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wreſt him from me. Moſt of them had beauty; 
hut they were wanting in thoſe mental engag e- 
ments, without which the charms cf the tace are 
oi no effect. hey al wanted to rule at court, to 
diſp ſe oi the fi ſt employments n the itate, to ac- 
ire the Prince's tavour; and the only means the 
{ed to obtain thoſe ends, vas to p oſtitu te them- 
({clves to him; which was an in.all:ble method of 
not ſucceeding. 

A new object drew the attention of the court. 
This was to ſecu e the tranquillity f Italy a boiſter- 
dus country, where the firſt Clouds of var always 
T; _ All the treaties which have been concluded 
bet een ſovereigns ſince Charlemain, cou d never 
Se þ it ſtability, becauſe it is the moſt hap »y. con- 


| tinent upon carth, and the moſt feeb'e country in 


Europe. 

Ma ſhal Saxe ſaid before he died, that if France 
-ould give a permanent peace to Italy, he popula- 
tin would become more ff uriſhing. This general 
nad dem nſtrated, that ior two cent rics, more 
e pegs had pe iſhed in Italy, than all the other 
vars had carried ff in the treſt of Europe. 

I have ſince been t 1d by another getcral, that the 
ſo diers do not fall there by cannon. They periſh 
tne e by hea: and vol! up tuo \neſs ; enemies by tar 
more dan, crous than the iwdefatipable labours ct t! 
North 

Lewis XV. ſound an advan 1 Ce in thi 15 plan 05 


* 


pas mncation. He thereby ſeced the Dukes o. Sa- 


KL Ys Ever readv to 111! od CE Ge man troops TT 0 


lia y, and to make incu:fions themſelbes into Dau- 
Fhiny, pon the firſt miſunde:ſtundivg: that takes 
place in Europe. Naples, Parma, and Placentia, 
Under the government ot princes of the: houſe of 
Bourbon, would have enjoyed a laſting tranyuiliy 
but this negociaton produced no eſfe. : 
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28 MEMOIRS of the 
Marſhal Be'leifle ſaid to the King upon open 


the conferences: ** Sire, we may enter _ 
& plan of giving a laſting peace to Italy; but Ia 
cc priſe your Majeſty, that the negoc ation will no 
terminate but at the end of the world.” 

The Prince of Conti ſaid upon this occaſion 


© 'Fhat if a king oi France were willing to pre. en; 
& a war in Italy, the Italians would oppoſe him, 


& This count y, which with regard to money, i: 
& of itſelf poor, ſtands in need of foreign armies 
c whoſe mil.tary cheſts m 


many. 


The King received a ſtate of his naval force, ac. 


cording to which it conſiſted of fifty ſhips oi th 
line and twenty frigates. | remember that a ſenſi»! 
man then ſaid, that we had a navy, and wanted no- 
thing but ſailors that is to ſay, we had half the 
neceſſarv ingredients for forming a fleet. It was : 
procure this other half, which proved ſo uſeleſs ſ me 
time after to France, that M. Rouills was fo affidu- 
Ous. 

The Count of Maurepas ſaid, in his diſtant ex 
ile, IJ know my ſucceflor—he will do ſo much; 
that he will at laſt deſtroy the French marine.” 

Thoſe who decide at curt the fate of the admin 
ſtrations of important departments, magine that th: 
province of the marine does not depend upon de 
miniſter who is at the head of it; that there arc 
prima'y cauſes which counteract its progreſs. They 
a c f opinion that France is formed to ditect affair: 
by land. and England thoſe that relate to the ſea. 

A ſtateſman tod me, nevertheleſs, cne day 
Verſailles, that it was not impoſſible tor France te 
have a marine; but to do this the ſyſtem of the ſtate 
muſt be changed, and the monarchy entirely ſub- 
verted. 


The 


may ſupply their want c 
& caſh.” The ſame thing has been ſaid of Ger: 


yy ©. A, 
- » © 
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The miniſter aſſured Lewis XV. that beſides this 


6, Jeet, there was another upon the ſtocks, ready to be 


WF !1unched and put to ſea. 
* The a e who ought always to be impoſed upon 
nog v, prepar trons, were ſatisfied with what was doing 
_ n the marine; but politicians and thoſe who calcu- 
. ated the reſources of England were diſſat tisfied. 
eng At the time that we were endeav ouring at the 
in. mcans of navigation, a pr. jector p ele nt ed a ſcheme 
bes the King, ior rendering r rance navigable. Ih 
= object; was the junction of two £23, 85 the means 
OB wo rivers. This man at firſt 2 hed to me, and 
et-! {:nt him to RI. Pelleifie, who t! Wh ght this project 
of great utility to the ſtate. But 3 politicians 
voie of a different opinion. They faid that this 
6 unction would leſſen the navigation, which ſhould 
WF on the contrary be encreaſed. The Engliſh were 
0. quoted, who might eably ſhorten the courſe of their 
the fea voyages, and who endeavoured to prolong them. 
© But what may be judicious in this reſpect for Great 
"WF Britain, might be very impolitic for France. 
do. 1 mention theſe particular tranſactions, becauſe 
they fell immediately under my notice, and the King 
ai me the honour to conſult me upon them. I ſhall 
IF paſs over in filence ſuch ſchemes as were offered to 
me adminiſtration during my reſidence at court, and 
= which did not take place. 
1 


a When the King acquainted me with the death of 


= the duke of Orleans, who died the fourth of July 
„e, be ſeemed greatly affected at it. Sudden 
hey deaths made a great impreſſion upon Lewis XV. 
fait Philip of Orleans finiſhed his career at that age when 
. molt men begin theirs. This prince was a Ariking 
£8 example of the contraſt there often is in the charac- 
eB ders of a father and a ſon. 

tate This prince had nothing of the Regent s diſpoſt- 
ſub tion. He had paſſed his time in praying and beftow- 
Ws alms. Each day of his life was dittinguiſhed by 
The C 2 ſome 
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20 MEMOIR 8 of the 


ſome chriſtian act. Brought up in the center ot 


p !eaſores, he ſhunned them at an age when the paſ- 


ſions ſt:ongly plead for grat fication, and when it i: 


very difficult to refit their intreaties. 

The curate of St. Sulpice ſaid, that i: he had been 
Pepe, he would hae canonized the Duke of Or- 
teans, had he poſſeſſed no other virtue than having 
refiſted the example of the royal palace. We wel! 
knew that the Regent's houſe was not the model for 
chiiſtian virtues. "T he Cardinal du Bois, uw ho ridi- 
cu cd men, politics and relizion, made it the reſi- 
dence of vice and debauchery. 

But the Duke of Orleans. who is the ſubject of 

ur p cſcut conſideration, poſſeſſed none but thoſe 
virtucs which do honour in heaven, and not thoſe 
which charafte ze great princes upon earth. His 
houſe which he had diveſted of all regal magnificence, 
reſembled a convent, of which he was the ſuperior, 
He ſupported by cha:ity an infinite number of people, 
who having no other care than that of feceiving it, 
lived. in idleneſs and effeminacy. His bigotry had 
made him retire from public affairs, and indu- 
ced him to let the ſtate take care ot itſelf, at a time 
that it flood in the moſt need of aſſiſtance, 

It is well known that the Princes of the blood 
who have a watchful eye over the government, keep 
the miniſters in awe, and prevent their being guilty 
of malverſation. Such is the fate cf the French 
monarchy, that the great in France either give 
themſelves up to de bauchery, or turn hermits. 

The death of Madame e w hich ſucceeded 
that of the Duke of Orleans, filled the court with 
mourning, and the King's we with forrow. This 
Princeſs was endued with thoſe qualities which en- 
dear the great: naturally gentle and affable, ſhe was 
belo' ed by all that approached her. A good heart 
and a compaſſionate ſympathetic ſoul, formed her 
general charaQer ; the Parifians did not ſufficiently 

lamen 
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':ment her loſs ; they have no affeCtion but for their 
Sings; they have none remaining for the royal 
ain ily. 

A (foreigner, who was acquainted with the genius 
of our nation, ſaid to me, If France were deprived 
of the Dauphin, betore he m unted the throne, 
no one would regret his loſs ; but that if he died 
fix months after having wore the crown. all the 
+ world would weep n fer him. He added, that it 
Was not the loſs of the perſon, but the name of 
«+ Kin; that was revretted in France.“ 

By the death of Madame Henriette, 1 diſcovered 
in Lewis XV. the q alitics of a good father. Tears 
reamced trom his c ces, and his melancho! \ ſur paſted 

's uſurl hypochondi iac diſpoſition, | excrted all my 

lies to aſſwage his grief: but he paid all the 
rights that nature could extort, before they took 
etreg. 

Literature once more diſturbed the King and the 
court, The council was informed that a large work 
was printing at Paris, under the title of the Encyclo- 
pedia. This was a rhapſody compiled from all the 
dictionaries extant, to which was added, by the 
compilers, refletions of a ſuſpicious tendency on re- 
lizion and politics. This heap of reaſoning conveyed 
no initruftion how to think, but only taught how 
* doubt. A man of letters ſaid to me at that time, 

e Encyclopedia could only increaſe the number 
of ignoramus's, and warp the minds of men of 
learning. 

Such writings as tended to ſupport materialiſm, 


made an imprefſion at court, and this production 


was ranked in this predicament. The King com- 
manded the two firſt volumes of this production to 
oe ſuppreſſed. The fame arret which prohibited 


them, condemned the publiſhers of them to pay a 


C 4 


-onſider able fine. 
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This ſuppreſſion gave birth to an anonymous me- 


morial upon this ſubject, which a pes red to me ver; 
ſenfib'e, and which was conceived in theſe terms. 


0 
cc 
60 
6 


will alwa 


The government has eſtabliſhed a tribunal t 
examine the productions of the mind. It c nſiſtz 
of a miniſter and twenty-four royal cenſors, whoſe 
ſole employment is to reviſe manuſcripts deſtine* 
for the 
„ A book that is ſubmitted to the examination 9. 
this tribunal, is under the Pp dune n 0: the go- 
vernment. The author has done all that the laws 
required cf him. He is not — vetable for the 
frecis that the publication may Produce. This 
literary miniſter ſhould be its voucher, and liable 
to ſuch penalties as the author would incur, if 
he had printed it in a clandeſtine manner. It ne- 
verthelets, daily happens, that a book meets with 
the approba tion not this tribunal, and is often cen- 
ſured by the government. Lhe writer 1s proſe- 
cuted—he is puni iſhed in ſuch a manner, as if it 


preſs. 


had been concealed from thi s juriſdiction. The 
parlament takes cognizance of it, the book is 
burnt, and the author ſent to the Baſtile. What 


could be done more, if he had acted in defiance 
of the ordonnances made upon this ſy bject f 
There is an error in litera y juriſdiction, Which 
ays occalion gr ccances and diviſions in 
the be of letters. The miniſter who pic- 
ſides at this tribunal, has neither the capacity 
nor leiſure to peruſe all the Md». that are pre- 
ſented for the preſs : they are put into the hands 
of cenſors, who have neither more time nor 
more genius than himſelt. | 
„ They are frequently upon abſtracted ſubjeQs, 
and above the capacity of both—then the cenſors 
read them without comprehending them, and 
ſign them without underſtanding them. Their 


approbation being thus obtained, the work is ac- 
1% cordingl/ 
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me © cordingly printed, the book appears, and the pro- 1% 9 
er; ee ſeciition begins juſt where it ſhould end. Ss 
a „ The inconvenience that reſulted from it would [1205 


| to © be of no great importance, if the ſentence pro- 1 
itt; e nounced againſt the author put an end to the oP (>1 
ofa % diſpute; but it almoſt conſtantly happens, that 1 
ne the public intereſt themſelves in the conteſt, F {t 
« The erroneous maxims it contains are credited; 
Wok „the more they are condemned, the more the 138% 
do- „ book comes into vogue. Its ſuppreſſion is of 8 
ws « no effect, the editions increaſe in proportion as told 
the e they are prohibited: for it is only neceſſary to "ar 
his © cenſure a book in order to raiſe its reputation. 8 
ble Many works that would have been deſpiſed had 
if ce they paſſed unnoticed, have acquired importance 
e- from the government's condemning them. | 
th „% Hence thoſe various diviſions that have im- | 
n- ** merſed the ſtate into greater misfortuncs than 7 
ſe- s have been produced by civil wars. | 
it ce Inftead of chaſtiſing the author that has written 
he “ a dangerous book, the miniſter who allowed it | 
18 ce tobe printed, ſhould be punithed. The firſt ſub- & 
at * mitted his performa ice to the eſtabliſned police | 
pe {© for preventing the publication of dangerous works . 
c and the other publiſhed it. The firſt only in- 1 
N e jured himſcif, the other injured the ſtate, &c. &c. A 
in The King had this memorial examined, che rea- 25 
2 ſoning it contained was thought to be juſt 3 but it 4 
y enly met with approbation, like an infinite number 5 
I of others upon the different branches of the admi- $f 
E niſtration, the utility of which is acknowledged, but # 
r they are, notwithſtanding never executed. 7 
I have obſerved during my reſidence at Verſailles, $4 | 
3, that the. ſchemes which 8 are not thoſe that I | 
8 are the moſt advantageous, but thoſe which are the q* 1 
d veſt recommended. 44-5 
r I have ſince learned from a man of great diſcern- = 
ment, that ** ſo much rigour on the part of the 8 
ö C 5 « government M8 
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3 4 MEMOIRS of the 


- government with reſpe t to literary productions, 
would be attended with many inconveniencics ; 
that printing in France is become a very exten- 
ſive manufa dure, which promotes an initnite 
number of others dependent on it, and which ex- 
cites induſtry ; that it comprehends a very im- 


portant branch of trade, the ſuppreſſion whereof 
*© would grcatly cramp circulation; that by dimi- 
£6 


niſhing this profeſſion, many others muſt be abo- 
e liſhed, that tend to form the library: that France 
would be thereby a great ſufferer, and neighbour- 
ing ſtates reap advantages from 1: ; that Holland 
in particular. covetous of ali -induſt: ious vocations, 
would ſeize upon this. 
+ He added, that Cardinal Fleury having ſup- 
preſſed the printing of romances in France, the 
United Provinces availed themſelves of this pro- 
h.bition, to encreaſe their workmen. The num- 
ber of their preſſes was greatly auzmented, and 
— kingdom overflowed with theſe very orohi- 
©. ted romances ; ſo by this ſuppreſhon, the ſtate 
loft its induſtry without ab-liſhing romances.” 
'FT hough the King conſtantly viſt! ed me, he con- 
verſed with other women. But his viſits to them 
were, as has been already ſaid, mercly caſual. 
Thele 2 women, who had neither taſte nvr delicacy, 
ere gratihzd with thyſe moments that he could 
. AR. upon them, and tho ght themſelves happy to 
paſs a few hou's by ſtealth with this Prince. They 
had no reg lar plan, except two or three, who 
formed the deſien of ſupplanting me, and ſeizing 
upon the King's favour. The pleaſure of having 
the King for a lover ſufficed them. This idea, 
which occupied all the powers of their ſoul, left no 
room for ambition ; ſo that they were not very 
dangerous rivals. I knew the King's temper ; cn- 
joyment always diſguſted him. The act of gtatifi- 
ation 
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ation was followed by contempt : th's is what every 
womat muſt expect t, who has no other attractions 
or men than mere perſonal poſſeſſion. 
The di ſput es of the clergy, which were renewed, 
erg on anding the aſſiduity of the court to ſuppreſs 
em, kept the fate in a conſtant ferment. All 
the A ee es who diſturbed the court, owed their for- 
ne t» the King; and this the more afflicted hm. 


Lewis XV. has often ſaid to me; that of all vices 


7:atitude the moſt ſhocked him: 
2.5 happened in this difpute, as it does in moſt 
ers, that it was not confined to the firſt object. 
The original point in debate was, a ſum demanded 
of the clergy, to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate : 
he miniſter carried his views tarther ; he reflected 
Pon the difordeis occationed by this body to the 
*nances'of the ſtate; a cabs -ulation was made that 
2 very conſiderab.e . went out of the kingdom 
very age for purchaſing of balls, and that this trea- 
are of the political government, which was ſent 
into Italy, never returned back to France: that 
Rome, to whom we paid large ſunis, granted no- 
thing in return but indulgences. The means of with- 
drawing from this ſpiritual dominion which ruined 
the temporal ſtate, came next under conſideration. 
But after every thing was thoroughly examined, 
iupputed, and calculated, things were left juſt in the 
lame ſituation as they were found. 
The Chevalict de Belleifle formerly told me, 
that the proceſs between the court of Rome and 
© that of Verſailles had continued for ſeveral ages, 
“ and that it would not be terminatcd till ſuch time 
as a King of trance aroſe equally enterpriſing 
* with Henry VIII. of England. He added, that 
the miniſtry had hit upon the wrong object of 
power to deftroy ; that we had wreſted the ſword 
*© of excommunication from Rome, but that we had 
«leſt 
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4 left her in full power to fleece the ſtate ; and that 
& we had better let ourſelves be excommunicatec. 
© than reduced to poverty.“ 

The general body of the clergy inceſſantly en- 
gaged the attention of the court: one of their mem 
bers diſturbed a-new the King's repoſe, and trou- 
bled the ſtate. The archbiſhop of Paris forbad the 
adminiſtration of the ſacraments to a certain abbe, 
v ho was ill and defired it. The fick abbe was re- 
quired to name his confeſſor; and as he was known 
to be a Janſeniſt, he was aſked to accept of the 
conſtitution, and the diſputes it occaſiined in the go- 
vernment. The abb+ obſtinately refuſed accepting 


of it, and the archbiſhop reſelved that the ſacraments 


mould not be adminiſtered to him. 

Lewis XV. was informed of this debate, the ex- 
ample whereof might be productive of a ſchiſm in 
the kingdom. I was witneſs to his grief; his un- 
eaſineſs aroſe from his affeclion. He loved his ſub- 
jects, and he was chagrined to ſee that the diſpute: 
of ſchools ſho:11d deprive them of the only remain- 
ing conſolation upon their death-beds. The Prince: 
oi the houſe of Bourbon have always acted morc 
reaſ.nably in relizicus than in political matters. 

The bull Unigenitus put Lewis XIV. to death ; 
ſome old couriers have, at leaſt, aſſured me, that 
father Le Tellier ſhortened his days by dint of talk- 
ing to him oi the conſti:utivn. The refuſal of the 
ſacraments was co; nizab'e by the general police; 
ſo that this ſchiſm in the ſpiritual! government was 
attended with a double inconvenience, as it might 
produce one in the political ſtate, 

The parliament of Paris, who ſe ze upon every 
occaſion to reform abuſes, and let none eſcape that 
may extend their prerogatives ; ſummoned the cu- 
rate, who had been guilty of no other crime thar 
that of obeying his biſhop. A penalty was inflictec 


02 
ö 
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-n him which the prelate ſhould have been mulcted, 


Jann he was forbid rclapſing on pain of loſing his tem- 


goralities. The chief point was to know whether the 

| curate ſhould obey the parliament or his biſhop. 
The caſe would not have been difficult to deter- 
mine, if the clergy had been appointed judges, or it 
the government had been to decide : but the _ 
tion was who was the competent judge in this caſe ? 


| If the church were permitted to decide the affair, 


this would be intringing upon temporal rights ; and 


y allowing the parliament this prerogative, ſpiritual 


ru would thereby be uſurped. There was a 
de inconvenience ſtill greater, which was, that the 
ng himſelf, according to the opinion of che clergy 
was incapable of appointing judges. 

In this ſort of diſputes, a nati nal council ſhould 
be convened ; this council is never held, and the 
liforder always continues. The King commanded 
the parliament not to interfere in the matter, and the 
parliament determined that they ought to interfere 
therein. Lewis XV. had diſplayed \ ficient iefolu- 
tion in the laſt miſunderſtanding about the adminiſ- 

ation of the hoſpital! ; but this body always forget 
that they yielded, that they nay remember to be 

'tedfaſt. The King undertook to have the ſacra- 
ments adminiſtered to the ſickx man; but this me- 
thod had its inconveniencies, for it was neceſſary 
to command prielts, and they obeyed none but 
their biſhops. 

The parliament would have thought that they 
12d given up their rights, if, upon this occaſion, 
they had not oppoſed the wil ot their ſovereign, 
They commanded by arret the curates, whom Lewis 
XV. only wanted to engage to fulfil their duty. 
Without this decree the affair would have been im- 
mediately ſtifled, whereas many other prieſts were 


hereby diſpoſed to refuſe the adminiftrat:on of the 
Acraments. 
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I have often heard it ſaid at Verſailles, „ tha: 
© the body the parhament, by reaſon of the. 
„% delire to retorm abules, are the ſource of a great 
© number of abuſes. A prince of the blood va, 
of opinion, that the parliament ſhould be aboliſhed, 
if it were only to prevent that ſpirit of contention 
and obſtinacy which they diſperſe in the kingdom, 
But thoſe who are eſteemed ſagacious judges of 
things, pretend that this ſame ſpirit of oppoſition to 
the will of the court, is the n ark of the ſtate. 

A counſellor of the great chamber ſaid one day in 
my hearing, to a courtier wh+ was highly com- 
plaining of the reiterated remonſtranc es made to the 
King, Perhaps, Sir, we may be mi aden in the 
form ; but we cannot err with rejpeet to the 3 
as we conſtantly plead for the pi e, 2gatives of the 
ti n, and the happineſs of the pc: þ/e. 

The preſident de Mavpeau ſaid to me one day 
upon returning from an audience he had with the 
King, when he met with a very diſagreeable recep- 
tion. You muſt allow, Madam, that there is 
& a particular fatality annexcd to orf ſituation 3 ws 
are always ſcolded without obtaining juſt:ce. Ne- 
<< vertheleſs, if things were thor: ugh ly examine! 
«© with care, it would appear that we have no in. 
6 tereſt in view by making continual ep: efention; 
* to our Prince, and being compehed to ſay difz- 
«© greeable things to him. Ii we did not interc!! 
© ourſelves ſo much as we do fr the good of the 
people, we muſt ſubſtitute flattery for truth, and 
e ſhould be benefited by the ſmiles of the coult ; 
„% whereas we now meet with nothing but refuſz!: 
& from it.” In another of theſe viſits, when 0 
ſame preſident did not meet with a more favourab 
reception, he added in ſpeaking of the co unſellon 5 
of ſtate, ** It is ſurpriſing thai men of underſtanding 
& do not ſce through the uprizhtneſs of cur inten- 


& tions; and that prejudice, which we thought 
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„ only aQuated the populace, falls to the lot of 
«« thoſe who ſurround the throne.” 
Be this as it may, theſe people diſpleaſed me, be- 


cauſe they put the King into a bad humour, and 


every time they repaired to Verſailles, to make re- 


weſentations to him, Lewis XV. was more ſerious 


than uſual. 

The affair of the bills of confeſſion was attended 
with conſequences. The members of parliament 
nad hitherto ſpoke as orators ; upon this occaſion 
they ſpoke in the ſtile of preachers. Their remon- 


ſtrance to the King reſembled a ſermon. The pope's 
doctrine, dogmas, and faith, were called in queſtion. 
When a body of people quit their proper ſphere, they 


exp ſe themſelves to raillery. A pleaſant courtier ſaid 


to the King, —“ Sire, we may now attend a ho- 


„ mily in the great chamber; the members of 
i your parliament know how to make ſermons.“ 

Theſe repreſentions made to Lewis XV. having 
cen printed, every one was deſirous of being poſ- 
led of them: bur there was not a ſufficient num- 
ber for every body. The diſcourſes of theſe new 
miſſionaries were ſold at a dearer rate than Bourda- 
due's ſermons, and were more in vogue. I ſhall 
nſert them here, leſt this learned production ſhould 
de loſt to poſterity. 


SIRE, ' 


© Never did ſo important an affair lead your par- 
liament to the foot of your throne. The religion 
the ſtate, the rights + your crown are eq ally 
threatened. A tatal ſchiſm has burſt forth, leſs 
to be dreaded rom the blaze of div ſion it kin- 
dles amon | yo''r \ jects, and the ſhock it gives 
to the fundamental laws of the monarchy, than 
from the prejudice it does to religion. 
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Your majeſty, ſtruck with the diſorders occaſi. 
oned by the diſputes daily renewed on account «f 
the bull Unigenitus, has at all times been ſen{; 
ble, and particularly in 1731, of the neceſſity d 
ſuppreſſing a diviſion ſo dangerous, and ſo con- 
trary to the common good of the ſtate and of rc 
ligion. 
We ſhall make uſe of the ſame terms in which 
your majeſty then expreſſed yourſelf, in declarin, 
your will. You forbad, in the moſt express 
manner any of your ſubjects, of what ſtate or con- 
dition ſoever, to do or write any thing tending 
to ſupport the diſputes that had ariſen in regarc 
to this conſtitution, or to create new ones. You 
forbad them to attack or provoke one another, 
by injurious terms of innovators, heretics, ſchi/- 
matics, Janſeniſts, Semi- pelagians, or any othe 
party names, as any ſuch delinquents would be 
treated as ot Or diſobedient to your orders, anc 
ſeditious perturbators of the public tranquillity 
In a word, you enjoined all the archbiſhops anc 
biſhops to watch each in his particular Grocery 
that peace and tranquillity were charitably anc 
inviolably obſerved, and that theſe diſputes wer! 
no more renewed. 
„ It were to have been wiſhed, that ſuch ſar: 
cious orders had been followed by the moſt . 
gorous execution, and that you had armed you! 
avenging hand againſt ſuch eccleſiaſtics as dar! 
contemn your Majeſty, and withdraw from th: 
obedience that was due to you! But this the) 
have dared, and the attempt had remained um 
puniſhed, their paſſionate zeal has no longe 
known any bounds ; they have declared thoſ: 
who were not of their opinion rebels to the churc!, 
and as ſuch unworthy ot partaking of its bene 
fits, and they have inhumanly efuſed them t“ 
Theſe abus 
„ has 
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have been daily increaſel—and how much has 
not religion ſuffered | by them ? 

% Impiety has ava led itſelf of dif;uifttions that 
prevailed amonſt the miniſters of religion, to at- 
tack religion itſelf, 

© The uncertainty that was introduced with re- 
gard to the foundation of the legitimacy of faith, 
hath been the means employed by impiety to inſi- 
nuate into people's minds its mortal poiſon, 
What advantage hath it not derived from the 


* melancholy circumſtances wherein we ſaw the 
holy fathers, who had paſſed their lives in exer- 


ciſing the laborious functions of the miniſtry to 
which they were confecrated ? enlightened doc- 
tors, ſtill more recommendable for their piety than 
their underſtanding: pious -maidens, who, in 
their recluſe retreat entirely engaged with God 
and their ſalvation, paſſed their time in the moſt 
auſtere works of repentance, treated like refracto- 
ry members of the church, deprived with igno- 
miny of the benefits it diſpenſed to its children, 
without its bei: ig known what truths decided by 
the church, theſe children refuſed to believe, or 


what errors - preſcribed by it, they refuſed to 


condemn |! 


The oſtentatious philoſopher, who fool ſhly 


jealous of the divinity itſelf, ſees with regret the 
homage that is paid to him, judg ged this to be the 
favourable moment for producing his monſtrous 
ſyſtem of incredulities. 

© "This ſyſtem promulgated abroad has unhappily 
made but too rapid progreſs. A torrent of writ- 
ings, infected with theſe deteſtable errors, ruſhed 
forth; and to complete the misfortune, they 
have inſenſibly crept into thoſe ſchools deſtined 
to form proper defenders of faith and religion. 


Strange calamity for a moſt chriſtian King "Er- 
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| the greateſt rigour proſecute thoſe, v ho, by :: 
leaſt a pardonable 


* We did not know that the magi! irate firſt brough! 
the Sorbonne back to their duty, and aw e ed the zca gg 
che paſtors, who ſlept in tran quillity by 


Error gains ground, and is not removed; t-? 


principal miniſters o! rel gion ace empl ved on; 
in exacting the acceptance f a decree, u hic 

offering nothing certain, alarms timid ne RON: 
by the conſequences that may be drawn from it 
againſt the ſalutary doct ine, and whilſt they with 


„if not a well grounded ſcruple, © 
refuſe ſubſcribing to it; they netlect what f 
eſſential, and let religica be ſhaken to its very 
foundation, ; 

++ The impious become mo-e reſolute, and au-“ 
dacity is Carried to its greateſt height; and it was? 


65 


reſerved for us to be ee witneſies of a pub: 

thefts being maintained withc ut cppcfition, in th (4 
firſt univerſity of the chrlilian world, whereby 60 
the falſe principles of incredulity are ſyſtema ically 

eſtabliſhed &. | 0 
* Your parliament, Sire, who by the authority IM © 
you have conferred upon them, ſhould principa!- Wl © 
ly attend to whatever regards the religion of the“ 
ſtate, are moved at the. ſight of ſo ſcandalous a1 


proceeding. They have ſummoned the agents i 
the univerſity. The attention of the magiſtrate: IM **f 
has called the faculty back to their duty, has a-. 
wakened the zeal of the paſtors ; and ſoon aſter il © 
appeared the cenſures of the Theſis, acce mpanied Ill ©f 
with the moſt diſhonourable ſentence, with which i © 
he who had the audacity to maintain ity was!!“ 
branded“. T 
„ Such are the wounds that the growing. ſchiſm WM © 
has from its birch given to religion. What may MW © 


we not fear it has to ſuffer in the ſequel ; ani IM © 
0 
* The Theſis of the Abbe Prade 5 
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can we view it without being penetrated with 

aftiction ? With ſome it will be totally deſtroy- 

jo and if others preſerve it, the ſpirit will be 
ntirely loſt. 


5 « Haired, animoſity, ard perſecution, ſe ze up- 
* on their hearts ; thoſe divine characters of union 


and charity, which Ciſtinguifh the catholic church, 
are no longe to be known; ang religi en will be 
almoſt uni: erſally deſtroyed, either in the mind, 
or in the heart. 

„% But, Sire, if your parliament owe their firſt 
attention to the intereſt of religion, they are e- 


* qually engaged by the fidelity they have ſworn to 


vou, to guard the preſervation of thoſe great 
maxims which conſtitute the eſſence of your ſo- 
vereign y. 
“ And how could they avoid oppoſing with all 
their mizht, the progreſs of a fe heme framed 
by ſome miniſters of the church, to erect the 
conflitution Unigenitus, as a rule of faith. This 
enterprize, inafmuch as it is prejudicial to religt- 
on, is ccntrary to the principles of public right, 
upon Which the independency of your authority 
is founded. When this bull came into France, 
vour parliament acquaint tied Lewis XIV. with all 
the danger of the condemnation which was there- 
in pronounced againſt the propoſition that relates 
to the matter of excommunication. 
Hence will follow, we told him, that wnju/t ex- 
communications, that even the menaces of an unjuſt 
cenſure, may ſuſpend the accompliſhment ef the 
moſt eſſential and indiſpenſible duties - and what 
might be the conſequence ? The liberties of the 
Gallican church, the maxims adopted by the king- 
dom upon the authority of kings, upon the inde- 
pendency ef their crown, upen the fide'tty that is 
due to them from their ſubjefts, night be anni- 
hilated, 
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hilated, er = leaſt ſuſpended in the minds of th: 
people, ele e'y by the impreſſion made en them ly a 
menace of e 3 thaugh ur; uſt. 
Lewis XIV. was ſenſible of the | 1nportance of 
theſe reflections. The b: Il was not received but 
with ſuch modifications, as are not ſo much mo- 
difications as an abſolute aſſertion of the condemn- 
ed propoſition. 
© "Theſe wiſe precautions, the ramparts of our 
liberty, judged neceſſary by the late King „ con- 
firmed by your Majeſty upon every occaſion, 
carefully repeated in the declarations you made 
to eſtah.iſh the authority of the bull, conformable 
to the ſentiments of the biſhops, who gave their 
explanatioris in 1744, and corroborated by the 
forma! deciſion of the Sorbonne, as they ſolemn- 
ly declared it verbal y, by their Syndic in 1732 : 
how are theſe to be Teconciled with the eminent 
character that is now wanted to be given this 
bull, in erecting it into @ rule of faith ? 
„ Dogmas of faith are not ſuſceptivle of modih- 
cation; ſo that giving to the bu I the qualificati- 
ons or effects of a rule of faith, and exacting it: 
pure and imple acceptance upon this foundation, 
is by a neceſſary conſequence deſtroying the mo- 
Cikcations which have been oppoſed to it, ſub- 
verting the great principle of your abſolute inde- 
pendence of all other power whatever; it is en. 
deavouring to obtain the acknowledgment of an 
authority, capable of annihilating or ſuſpending 
the rights of your ſovereign authority. 
« Your Majeſty, convinced of this truth, how. 
ever favourable you may have expreſſed yourſelf 
upon the bull, has never allowed it to be deno- 
minated 4 rule of faith. All thoſe writings whict 
have appeared, wherein it has been endeay ourec 


to repreſent it in that light, have been proſcribe 
£6 ws 
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by judgments which you yourſelf have given: 


and when your parliament repreſented tov u in 
1733. their une; ſipeſs at the conduct of ſome 
eccleſiaſtics, in various di ceſes, who appeared 
to give this character to the bu]; your Majeſty 
rep oached them or having fore ſeen that it could 
happen, that the ſpiritual authority ſho 1d deſire 
to erect into a d gma o faith, prop ſitions con- 
trary to the inviolable maxims of France 
« Your M jeſty told us that ſ':ch an undertaking 
vould not revolt leſs againſt the church of your 
kingdom, than againſt the mag ſtrates; and that 
we might have been in ſecurity by the precauti- 
ons wh ch the biſhops took in 17 14, for the pre- 
ſervation cf maxims, with regard to the ninety- 
firſt condemned propolition. 
«© But, Sire, of what ſignification are theſe pre- 
ca tions taken by ſome biſhops o! your kin-dom, 
f the others do not adhere to them, if they ex- 
act the pure and ſimple acceptation of the bull, 
if they Lok upon thoſe as out of the pale of the 


8 


chu ch wh: do not de. lare their ſubmiſſion to it, 


without any reſti1:!1on or reſerve, and if they 
pretend to exclude them up n this foundation 


from the partc pation of a'l ſacraments ? 


There are few amongſt them, it is true, who 


" have epeniy decla ed themſelves by ſaying, 


that the cenſtitution is a rule of faith ; but by 
giving it the effect of a rule of faith, is not that 
ſaying that it is a re of faith! In matters of 
doctrine, none but thoſe who err in a point of 
faith, can be excluded the participatien of the 
ſacraments of the chu ch; theret re a refuſal of 
the ſacraments to Whoſoc er docs not ſubmit to 
the conſtitution, is making the conſtitution a rule 
of faith. 

The 
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© The ccndemnation that the conſtitution he 
** pronounced againſt the ninety-fuft propoſi ion, co 
is man feſtl contrary to the great maxims of tir il. 
© kingdom, an id is abſolutely incompatible with 
© obfervance f theſe maxims. T hereto e, 5 F 
& we lee the NG of the church, when we i: Ml © 
& the biſhops eſtabliſh the conſtitution as a rule fl © 
“ of iaith, we ſee that by a tatality, which, Sire, 8 
& your goodneſs co Id not preſume, that they want 1 
dd erect into dogmas the faith ot opinions, F 
vs N to the mult inv olable maxims of France, # 


They in vain proteſt their attachment to our 
ce liberties. Their e nduct belies the lincerity 4 
© their words: Or, if it is really nothing more tha 
& an cxtravayant zeal fer the bull that unte 
& them, they tea h us how dange ros it is fo; 
them to decide arbitrarily in ca ſes that may cx- 
& clude the participation of the ſacramenis. hei. 
© preteided zeal becomes a paſſion that blinds then 
„ prejudice ſhuts their eyes to the confe.;uences 0; 
ce their conduct. Add to this, that if this tyranny 
« were cence introduced, we ſhould ſoon ſee it by 
34 & a ſtill greater abuſe, if poſtible, extend-ng nl 
1x & over matters entirely toreigu to the d gma, ar: 
„purely temporal. The p int wo I not then wn 
de be what might rele to conſcience 3 they wou d 
„% make themſel es arbiters of the ſtate, and of the 
© form of the c Zeiss, and would rende the ad- 
„% miſſion of the {acraments jult as conditional 3: 
% they plcaſed 

Theſe a'e not vain fears that agitate us. We 
& kn iy but too well, that ecen in this caſe, no— 
& thing c uld con-1uer the obſtinacy of an unjust 


9 - & retuſal; and that neither ne moſt reſpect. f 

_ „ , , , b - 
\Þ »; ' 18 birth, nor the m 41 pure, CONT: Ant „ A nd « XCD1D ©” 5a 
1/3 i &©.ry viit e, would be f ficient titles to claim, 27 1 


& the point of death, theſe facred benefits, the di. 
| Enlatliohn! 
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„ pbenſation whereof cannot depend upon human 
n. + motives, and which by right belong to the faith» 
P ful hd 


bs “ Your parliament, Sire, ſtrangely ſurpriſed at fo 
cn many abulcs, daily committed before their eyes, 
.- WO © have been made {t.]] more it;ongly ſenſible of the 
le danger, when having ſent a depuration to the arch- 
re, bi ſhop cf Paris, with regard to the freſh refuſal of 
mY the ſacraments, by the curate ui St, Etienne du 
1s, Mont; this p.clatz, without n King any reply, 
e imperiouſiy declared, that this was done by his 
r orders. What reflections muſt the mind make at 
“ fuch a declatation! Wia ſhall now ſuppreſs them 
nM © ot of rel ct. 

| It wil, be ſufficient to ſav, that uf parliament 
10 5 have } deed It to be thei ke Cilla4DIC Gi * to act 
„ vi rigour againtt dus curate, in oder to teach 
i © the interior mizalters et the church, tht whatever 
: orders they may have received trom thei ſuperi- 
„os, they acc anſwerable for putting them in execu- 
tion, when theſe orders tend to diſturb the public 
MW tranquillity, and pa ticula ly when they are liable 
6 


to foment a ſchiſm, the conſe uc ces of which 
cannot be conſidered without horror. May we 
r * be permitted, Dire, to ſuppl cate You to take into 

| conſiderati n the remonſtrances wh ch your parlt- 
we * zment had the hunour of preſenting you alt year. 
|. You will there find it demonſtrated, hat the error 
in the repreſentation f a bil: rt  onteth n, wh.ch 


- * 2 # 1 
** the curate of St. Etienne du Mont a ledged for 
Ve 
10 * The features of this portrait were certainly drawn 
! for the late Duke ot O leans, to whom, we are altuicd, 
fo the archbiſhop refuled the actaments. t tis be 


„ue, who dare think himiel{ worthy of af pi, ing to this 
91 tavout? 
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the reaſon of his refuſal, cann«t be a legal cauſ: 
for refuſing the holy viaticum to a dy in ig perl. n, 
and that the exaction of this bill is « nly a va_ue 
pretence ior etuſing the ſacraments to thoſe whe 
are ſuſpecbed of not accepting the conſtitution, 
& May we be allowed to recal to your memory, 
the princi; les eftabliſhed in the repreſentati on: 
which your pa liament made previouſly to you in 
73 and 1733, upon the firſt reiuſal o the 65 
craments that came to their knowledpe. he 
Bull Unigenitus is not a ri le of faith. The church 
alone could give it this ſupreme character, and 
the church has not given it. This bull is ever 
of ſuch a nature that it cannot be a rule of talth 
It offers n thing ce. tain. The different qual ff 
ca ions it gives to the propoſi: ons wh ch it con- 
demns, and this indetermination, abſolutely cn- 
pole its e\cr being 2 dugma ot faith: The 
maxims of France, which form the baſis of ou: 
liberties, would otherwiſe foon be deſtroyed. 

„ Will you, then, Site, permit the torch ci 
ſchiſm to be lighted up in the heart of your 
ing dom, on account of the acceptance that 
exacted ot this bu l. I here is nuth ng mor: 
menacing to an empire, than diviſions in relic! 
matters: I hey become {till more fatal when the 
cauſe is unjuſt Let them not be introduced int 
your kingdom, {tifle the in their birth, and to 
that end let your parliaments act. They alone 
can reſtote a calm, by the vigilant exertion ©: 
their inftitution. A dying perſon may at every 
inſtant have recourſe to the maviſtrate, to 
aim the benefits that may be inhumanly deaicc 
him. 

e If you reſerve to yourſelf the care of may 
ing proviſion in this cafe, howe er fa' our 


your intentions may be, the diſtance of places, 
ce 
the 


cc 


9 * 
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the importance of your occupations, the difficul- 


ty of gaining acceſs to the foot of your throne, 
will prevent their effect. 
«© Severity will not ſo effectually ſuppreſs the de- 
ſigns that vel the ſchiſm, as diſpatch. Its pro- 
roſs is to be dreaded. Preachers already ariſe, 
who endeavour to diſturb the people's minds, 
and make our churches echo with their ſeditious 
ſermons. If the fire encreaſes, it is to be feared 
that the flames will ſpread to ſuch a degree, that 
no authority will be ſufficiently powerful to ſtop 
the conflagration. 
& Let us call to mind in the hiſtory of paſt ages, 
thoſe bills of aſſociation; thoſe extorted declarati- 
ons in the tribunal of penance; thoſe ſcandalous 
ſermons which ſpregd the alarm in timorous con- 
ſciences; thoſe bldbdy wars carricd to ſuch an 
exceſs, that ſhook even this throne. 
Struck with dread at the ſight of theſe great 
misfortunes, we ſhall not ceaſe, Sire, to riſe up 
againſt all ſuch proceedings as tend to ſchiſm; 
and we ſhall not ceaſe to lay before you their 
ſhockinz conſequences. To prevent our acting, 
to ſtifle our voices, we muſt be annih lated. And 
if by an cvent which we ſhould conſider ourſelves 
as almoſt guilty to foreſee, it ſhould happen that 
our conſtancy to ſupport the rights of your 
crown, thoſe ef the ſtate and of religion, we 
ſhould draw upon ourſelves your Majeily* s diſ- 
grace, we ſhould lament without alterin g our 
conduct. 
„ Incapable of betraying our duty, we ſhould 
have nothing to offer you in homage but our 
tears, till time ſhould convince you how advan- 
tageous it is for you, that your parliament at no 
period ſwerve f:om the inviolab'e fidelity the 
ove to religion, to their country, and to their 
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“ King; and that in their archives may be _ | 
ce the uninterrupted tradition of conduct and ma = 
ims, which ſecure the tranquillity of your bins 
dom, and the inderendance of your ſov ereignty. 
e Svch, Sire, are the moſt humble and reſpectfil 
remonſtrances which the counſellors in parlia. 
ment aſſembled, have the honour of preſentin; Ml 
to your Majeſty. : 
« Done in parliament, this ; 
th of April, 1752. 8 
0 8 8 ned, Vs 
DE Mavpteov, 


cc 
cc 


ce 
ce 
ce 


This fine diſcourſe, written with energy, did not 
proclaim peace, but was, on the contrary, a de. 
claration of war, founded in appearance upon th 
exigencies cf the police, and the tranquillity of the 
ſtate ; the ſpirit of party was, however, its on! 
dictator : I he parliament being compoſed almot!: 
entirely of Janſeniſts, wanted to deſtroy the Mo- 
liniſt cabal. Each purſued his private prejudices, 
and no one thought of the advantage cf the ſtate. 

The King, in anſwer to theſe repreſentations, 
declared, that he ſhould take upon himſelf to pu: 
niſh ſuch prieſts as gave offence to the ſtate, by re- 
ſuſing the ſacraments, and forbad the parliament | in- 
terfering in the matter: but this court took care Ml © 
not to bey. So far from ſubmitting, they publik. L 
cd an arret, expreſly ordering the prieſts to atk no 8 
bills of confeſſion from the lick people, and to ad- 
miniſter the ſacraments to them, without interro- 


eating them in any ſhape upon the ſubject. As or- 


donnances are generally of greater latitude than they , 
ſhculd be, this body, having become all at once i 
Theologiſts, availed themſelves of this opportunity | 


to forbid the preachers uſing certain expreſſions, and q 
they 


Marchionets of PomvivouR. ſl 
they ſpecified the terms in which their ſermons 
ſhould be conceived. 

Idle peop le, who deride e. ery th! 2s even the 
moR eriO! s affair s, turned this arret into ridicule 


e wits of Paris ſaid that the Parliament had pare1 
he preachers nails in ſuch a manner, that they 


dould nct ſcratch the Janſeniſts any more, 

Such ſick people as wanted to commune, pur— 
aled an arret, which they preſented inſt cad of a 
vill of conſeſlion. The ret tailers of bon- mots ſaid, 
That the parliament of Paris were going to eſta— 
bliſh a communion office at Paris, where the 
Janſeniſts might furniſh themſelves with each 
& ſacrament, at the rate of forty-two ſols tcurnois, 
© for an arrct, 

The court iſſucd another ordonnance in favour of 
the Bull Unigenitus; but the parli ament, v thou 
paying attention to it, ſent forth decrees againſt the 
prieſts who refuſed to adminiſter. The two parties 
became inveterate, by their reciprocal obſtinacy. 

The Dauphin's illneſs, which happened at the 
height of this diſpute, produced ſome ſliert truce. 
This Prince found himſelf indiſpoſed, as he retired 
to his apartment on the firſt of May, 1752, at 
night. His diſorder was the ſmall- pox, as was viſi- 
ble from the uſual ſymptoms. He happily reccvered 
from it; and the King, who was at firſt alarmed, 
teſtified great joy upon this Prince's recovery. 

Lew's XV. is very fond of his children, 
ticularly the Dauphin: never did a father ſy mpathiſe 
o much at the viciſſitudes of his family. He pays 
remarkable attention to all thoſe who belong to 
him. Whenever the Queen is the le all indiſpoſed, 
he flies to her apartment, and never leaves her till 
the is better. 

All France congratulated him upon the recovery 
of the preſumptive _ to the crown. Ea 
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of the flat emonſtrated their joy by ſome particy. 
lar rejoicingy, and the people diſplayed theirs b 
general feſtivinn. | 

I reſolved in tu n to teſtify my ſatisfaction at thi; | 
Nappy event, by 4.1 analogous feaſt ; but I wou 
do nothing without conſulting the King. I 1mparte: 
to him my deſign, which he approv cd of, and m 
plan, which he applauded. | = 

Every one that has heard my name mentioned, 
knows that I obtained BELLE-VUE, where I ha 
exhauſted the refinements of art to make an agreez- 
ble receptacle ior the King. Theſe Kinds of feat 
mult be a'legorical, otherwiſe they do not expre: Ml; 
the ſubject of the rejoicing. 

My decoration repreſented various dens ſurround- « 
ed with a piece of water, in the middle of u hic 
was ſcen a luminous dolphin. Several monſters at: 
tacked. it, in vomiting flames; but Apollo, u! 
was its protector, hurled his thunder at them fror 
above, and a large quantity of fireworks compleat: 
ed their deſtruction, as well as that ef their rc: 
dence. - The ſcene then inſtantly changed, and be- 
came the brilliant palace of the fun, where the dl: 
phin re-appeared, in all its ſplendor, by means c. 
a magnificent illumination, which laſted all night. 

Scarce had the. Dau \phin recovered from his di- 
order, before the parliament and the biſhops engag: 
cd a-rew the attention of the court and the c1t). 
It was the peace that gave ſufficient leiſure to attenc 
to theſe diſputes. In time of war, they would have 
had other objects to engage their attention than bil“ 
of conſeſſion. The court would have deſpiſed ſuc! 
an affair; and the parliament would not have allow. 
ed it to be mentioned. 

The obſtinacy cf the parliament, and the ſtub- 
bornneſs of the curates in refuſing the ſacraments, 
increaſed the King's melancholy. I endeavoured t. 

multip!! 
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vultiply the amuſements of his private parties, 
an order to remove that ſtate of languor which 
neſs had brought upon him. I detained him 
with me at night as late as I poſſibly could, and 
1:4 not let him retire, till I had pate! the clouds 
his mind, by every method that I thought would 


produce the eſtect. Muſic was a great aiſtant to 


me. Rameaux was very uſeful to me in this reſpect. 
The King had a taſte ſor light 8 and this muſici— 
an excelled in this bine of compoſition. Je: liot exe- 
cuted ſtill better thin Rameaux Saane oſed. He was 
unrivalled in giviag life to expreſhon, and grace to 
ſound. I may ventate to ſay, that this performer, 
by the gatety that he foread over the King's mind, 
was often the mediator of the molt i important affairs 
of Europe. 

We know that all our reſolutions ſpring from the 
actual diſpoſition of the ſoul. A monarch that refu- 
ſes every thing when his mind 1s ſeized with a cer- 
ain melancholy, grants every thing when this vapour 
is di Gpated. 

This difpotition, the uſual effect of ſecondary 
cauſes, and which derives its origin from an harmo- 
nious ſound, a wink, and moſt frequently from the 
temperature of the air, does not always purſue the 
rule of juſtice. It is unhappy for the people to be 
governed by mortals ſubject to a machine ſuſceptible 

of every kind of impreſſion. It would be for the 

good of mankind if they were governed by angels. 
I often repeated, that Lewis XV. was extremely 
lteQed by theſe religious diſputes. I often heard 

um ſay, he would prefer being at war With princes 
4 than with Theologians, becauſe with thoſe 
the treaty of peace terminates the quarrel ; whereas 
with theſe even the ſpirit of reconciliation contri- 
outes to encreaſe it. 

Marſhal Saxe formerly ſaid to me, that if he were to 

dave gained an advantage over the Tartars, he would 

D 3 have 
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have giving them q-arter ; but that if he had con. 
quered an army of 1 heclogians, he would have ex- 
te minated 1! them v ithaut mercy. 

A man o it, end a creat poktician, was ef opi- 
nion, that the uni! rlities ſhould be ſhut up, and 
heir theſes forbidden upon pain of death. Ile ſhew- 
cd me a manuſe pt work, whereby he pretended to 
to prove that all the wars, and all the crimes that 
had been c rmmittcd in Europe fince the cf tabliſhment 


of chritt anity, cerived their origin ſrom religious 


— 
- 
* 
* 
* 
* 
4 
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4 SILLY 8. 
This is eaty to bulicie, he added 4, i we conſider 
110 a: the (::13-1t cf e. gtent! 5 yh ch ſpr'n 8 [rom 
dog mas, ſ>ceacs i:{cir through every claſs, and that it 
is this general ſpirit that forms the genius of nations, 
The var rclatioz to the Cenſitulien ſtill continu- 
ing, pleniptentia ies were appointed: theſe weic 
comnuſties, who were to deſide, whether the cu- 
rates had a richt to let the King: 8 | ne die with- 
cut commur.ing. The Bſheps ſaid, this was tlie 
kuſineſs cf a council ; but the Sis ment were of cpi- 


nion, that the Bul Unigenitus was in ſubordination 
to the police of the ſlate. Theſe commiſſaries alien. 

led very regularly; but they took care to come to 
o dete. minat en. 

Ie P.ince of Conti, who was alway in a faſſion 
hen this aftair was 5 before him, ſaid, it 
ſnonld be decided by a court martial. 

To this kind of tragedy ſome comic ſcenes were 
united. A curate who was compelled to adminiſter 

to a ſick perſon, ſaid to him in a loud voice, I com- 
mane you by order of the par, 1ament. Another ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus to a dying man: It is in conſe- 
guence of an arret Tb great "chamber , that I bring 
you | Cad Almighty 
The body ot: the cle: gy, who till now had appear- 
ed neuter in the affxrs, entered the liſts. The bi- 
ſhops aſked juſtice of the ting, for the * 
th 
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the parliament, who interfered — what did not relate 


to them; and the reaſon they aſſigned was, that only 
(39 d, the Pope, the biſh 10PS, 8 the curates, had 
the right of adminiſtering. They pretended that the 


great chamber ſhould make renaration to the archbi- 
{hop of Paris, for ha ing accuſed him ot favouring a 
ſchiſm. 
The King was very far . from granting them 
chat they rc: q irel, as he cou'd not obtain of the 
ar liament what he aſked of them. Here again it 


was neceſſary to iſſue arrets, to prevent licentious 


writings, and order certain bog ks to be burnt by the 
hand of the hangman. Theſe were ſo many f:eſh 
attacks upon the King's conſt tution, and what ſpread 
an additional gloom over his temper, A: 'ready too 
grave. 

Of all the royal family, the King was the only 
one who took this matter to heart. The Queen had 
accuſtomed herſclf to lay all the viciſſitudes of this 
world at the fot of the cr! ucihx: the King's daugh- 
ters would not allow the Uull Unizenttus to be men- 
toned : the Dauphi n only ſaud that he could not 

ſpeak, but that if he were King, he ſh e know 
vhat he had to 903 the Princes cf n e blood deſpiſed 
tacle diſputes; the courtiers wanted to be medi 1 
but they knew nothing of the matter. It was happy 
for France that old Marſhal Belleiſle was no Theolo- 
gian, for he would have embroiled matters ſtill more. 
| lis higheſt ambition was to fathom theſe things; but 

s age and vocations did not allow him to ſignalize 

mfelf upon this occaſion. He nevertheleſs, engaged 
in a diſpute upon Pp! deſtination, to ſeem as if he was 
a:quainted with what he was entirely ignorant of. 

Both parties were very ſollicitous for my declaring 
myſelf openly; but beſides my diſcovering that 
they were both headſtrong, my happineſs promp- 
ted me to wiſh for the annihil ation of the Conſtitu- 
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tion, as the King's repoſe fo much depended upon 
it. 

I propoſed to Lewis XV. that he ſhould forbid a 
ns ſubjects, as well eceleſiaſtics as ſeculais, to pro- 
nounce the words Bull, Jauſeniſt, or Maliniſt, on 
Pa in ot being ſeverely DUNN Ed and [0 ſentence 
ſuch prieſts as ſhould be convicted of having re: uſed 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, to perpetual 
impriſonment. But the goodneſs oi his heart would 
not allow him to exerciſe any methods that had an 
air of violence or deſpotiſm. He wanted to be o- 
beyed ; but then, only by moderate and gentle 
means. 

While it was debated what method to purſue, to 
terminate theſe diſputes, a courtier ſaid to the King, 
© Sire, there iS but one reſource, which is, to re- 
new the / ingtieme, and examine the eccleſiaſtical 
revenues; the biſhops will for get the Bull Uni- 
genitus, When they are reminded that they muſt 
give money to the ſtate.” In effect, this new 
object diverted their attention ſrom the other. 

The arrival of the Infanta of Parma completely 
diſſipated that lowring diſpoſition which the Conſfi- 
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tution had ſpread at court. Nothing was thought cf 


hut entertaining the princeſs. I adviſed the King 
to give a ball and an opera. In theſe divetſions 1 
ſtrove rather to amuſe the King, than to divert this 
ſovereign princeſs his daughter. 

The miniſters of ſtate, whom I often ſaw, told 
me that they were very much occupied. The war 
had thrown them into arrea:s for ten yea:s. The 
King had given M. d'Argenſon a coadjutor in the 
war department. This was the Marquis de Paulini, 
a very able and intelligent man; but arts and liter- 
ature engaged part of that time which might have 
been employed for the benefit of the ſtate. 

He knew more than a learned man need to have 
done, and he was unacquainted with more things 
than 


? . 
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na miniſter ſhould have been ignorant of. he King 
12d ſent him to examine the military ſtate of France. 
He had juſt viſited the ſouthern parts to reconnoitre 
the fortreſſes, and the troops quarters. When he 
made his report to the King, he added, that he had 
ſcen the proteſtants of Languedoc, and that at a 
time they were ſuſpected of taking up arms, they 

ere aſſembled to offer up prayers to heaven for the 

xcovery of the Dauphin. This intelligence greatly 
fected the King. It gives peculiar pleaſure to ſo- 
rereigns to find all their ſubjects attached to them. 
Chis, perhaps, is the moſt tender point of ſelf. love 

2 princes. 

Though the King, by an effect of that goodneſs 
which is fo natural to him, often laid aſide Þis-diſ- 
doſition to make our converſation agrecable, the 
-rogreſs of melancholy was very rapid upon my 
mind. At certain moments every thing was infip! d 
to me. I was convinced of the propriety of wha 
Madam de Mat ntenon once ſaid, that in evey . 
| i life there is a dreadful vacuum. What increaſed 
my anxity was, that I was obliged to put on a gay 

peara nce, at the v =_y time the the moſt gnawing 

pie preyed upon me 

Here will 1 ſay, to the ſcandal of human great- 
D IX that notwithſtanding the favour-I -offefſed, and 

e brilliant elevation cf my fortune, I ſeveral times 
ſolved upon quitting the court — Ambition alone 
coubtleſs with-held me, for we ſacrifice all things 
to our . paſſion. It was this ſame am- 


bition that, having raiſed me to the pinnacle of 


grandeur, made me dals more unhappy days than 
hoſe which would have glided away, If I had fe- 
gained in a leſs diſtingu ſhed tate. Every body en- 
3 ved my fate, and no one thought but that I was 
the happieſt of women : but the ſtate of my felicity 
was far from correſponding wich the idea the world 

entertained of it. 
Ds Thoſe 
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Thoſe who aſpice to a more elevated ſphere than 
that wherein virtue has placed them, fancy that 
1 ches, rank, grandeur and titles, contribute to hap- 
pineſs, and that in theſe imaginary advantages feli- 
City centers. This is a fallacious opinion; when 
once we are accuſtomed to theſe things, they ſeldom 

afford us any gratification. The idea which we 
frame of them, pleaſes us more than poſſeſſion it. 
ſelf, Neither magnificent palaces, ſuperd furniture, 
ner the moſt valuable jewels in Europe, which J 
poſſeſſed, could make me happy. 

The Co unt de Maurepas, who had compelled 
me to rejvelt the King to grant him an exile, fig- 
nifed to ſome perſons. about me, that he ſhould 
I ke to obtain leave to reſide in common at Pont. 
chartrain. This caſtle is ſituated near Verſailles, 
and he was exprelly forbid, upon leaving court, to 
reſide there. I voluntarily took upon myſelt to ob- 
tain this permiſſion for him. I aſked it of the King 
who ſaid to me, in granting A Indeed, Madam, 
& ] admire your noble ſoul ; the Count de Mau- 
& repas has grievoufly offended you, and you, nc- 
© vertheleſs, intereſt yourſelf in his behalf.” 

When the Count's friends found that the King 
ſo eaſily granted what was requeſted in his favour, 
they ſp zoke to me about h's recall to court : But | 
refuſed to employ my credit to obtain this freſh in- 
dulgence. This was the only thing u herein Lewis 
XV. poſſeſſed unſhakeable er I do not know, 
that notw.thſtanding all this Prince's favour, wich 
hich 1 was honoured, I could in this have ſuc- 
ceedcd. The attempt might have been dangerous 
to myſelf : We ſhoull never expoſe ourſclies to 2 
refuſal : it is the fi.ſt ſep that leads to indiffer- 
ence. | 

It was then publickly ſaid, that this miniſter was 
indebted for this s favour to the Cardinal de la Roche. 
foucault and the Duke de Nixernc is, his relations; 

D 5 | Who 
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ho at that time had ſome intereſt at court: but 
the truth is, that neither the one or the other had 
any ſhare in it. 

The King was always ſurrounded with remon- 
ſtrances from his parliaments. I coraplained to the 
gentlemen of the gown, of the diſturbances which 
they themſelves created in the ſtate, by their obſti- 

acy. They always anſwered me, that they laboured 

the glory of the King, the welfare of the ſtate, 
. the Happi neſs of the people. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a great abuſe of the adminiſtration in France, 
that private individuals, born in obſcurity, and al- 
moſt conſtantly without any other merit than that 
of having purchaſed an employment for two or three 
thouſand louis d' ors, ſhould c n{1der themſelves as 
part of the monarchy, and be continually ſtruggling 
with the royal authority. Marſhal Saxe, beſore he 
died, told the King, Sire, © 1 _ iſe you to reim- 
e burle your pa liam ents ; for it is from the value 
& cf their employment, that theſe people derive 
their conſequence.” 

Theſe difpur es brought religion into contempt. 
An author, Who, ſu ppolt: that the pul Uuigenitus 
was en! irel) deftr ved, as the pay! lament wanted to 
compel the curates to adminiſter to ſick people, ſuſ- 
283 ed of Janſon uſm, bl eil 2 performance under 
this title, 75. funeral cratizn of toat * high 

| powerful Princeſs, the Bul UNTG E> 
CNT 8: 

It has been obſerved, that ſuch bocks as theſe 
e.rrupt: the morals more than hereſy itſelf. The 
PL -1ament, who would not ſubm't to the King, ſaid, 
that they oppoſed the ſchiſm. The Janſeniſts, who 
vere refuſ: 4 the adm n {tration of the ſacraments, 
ma'n:ained with all their might, that the gates of 
heaven were ſhut againſt them, in oppoſing the ul 
of God; which « was a ſ. * in this do krine, as 
ey allowed of no flexibility in Providence ; wher 
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fore Mr. Maillebois, the father, ſaid, that the Jan- 
ſeniſts were guilty ot hereſy againſt there own ſect ; 
for they wanted to force predeſtinatic n, after having 
taught that it was immutable. 

This ſcene, which continued for ſeveral years, 
made France quite ridiculous. The proteſtants of 
the kingdom, who were forbidden to ſpeak, ſaid 
nothing: but thoſe in foreign countries avenged their 
brethren's taciturnity, by publiſhing the moſt poig- 
nant ſatires againſt thoſe diſputes, without confider- 
ing that the fame principles amongſt them produce 
the ſame diviſions. 

Engraving was made a party in this affair; a 
plate was dedicated to me, wherein the hall of the 
parliament of Paris repreſented the ſchool of the Sor- 
borne. All the prefidents and counſellors were 
dreſſed like doors, who inſtrufled the King and 
the biſhops of France in point of religion, and theſe 
were depicted as ſcholars. 

Theſe ſarcaſms, which afflicted the King, embit- 
tered my days. I ſpoke upon this ſubject to the firſt 
preſident, complained to the biſhops, and had ſome 
curates introduced to me, to talk with them about 
it ; but theſe meaſures procured me no relief, this 
diſpute having given importance to theſe people, in 
the opinion ef the world, which they would not 
otherwiſe have obtained. 

Whilſt a proper medicine was ſought to appeaſe 
theſe troubles, the clergy came to aſk juſtice of the 
King, for the attack the parliament had made. 
This body had iſſued arrets in regard to matters that 
were more connected with theology than policy. 

The King appointed a commiſſion to take cogni- 
zance of this affair. The deputies of the biſhops 
required preliminaries to be ſettled, before they en- 
tered upon a negociation. They demanded, 1. The 
annulling of a certain arret, as an attack upon the 

authority 
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authority of the church. 2. The eſtabliſhment of 
bills of confeſſion. 3. A reparation of honour from 
the parliament to the archbiſhop, for having accuſed 
him of favouring a ſchiſm. The King granted the 
deputies partly what they aſked, and refuſed them 
the other part. He annulled the arret, not only be- 
cauſe it infringed the rights of the clergy, but becauſe 
it attacked his own authority; ** inaſmuch, ſaid 
the declarations, as the parliament have not a 
rizht to make regulations ; and that in caſe they 
ſhould have any to make, they ſhould apply to 
„the King, to aſk him leave.” 

In the ſame arret it was ſet forth, that no caſe 
-ould occur, wherein a prieſt was entitled to refute 
the ſacraments on account of the Bull Unigenttus. 
It was therefore added, that with reſpect to ſpirt- 
++ tual adminiſtration, the lay judges had no right 
to take any cognizance, unleſs a law-ſuit enſued.” 

Theſe difinQtions did not reſtore peace, but war 
continued. They fought as before with the wea- 
pons of remonſtrance. The parliament, who were 
deſirous of interfering as a party in the affair relat- 
ing to the adminiſtration oi the ſacraments, would 
not content themſelves with being only judges. New 
ſatyrical writings made their appearance: they ſpared 
neither church nor ſtate ; and the King was greatly 
mortified by them. 1 often entreated him to pay 
no regard to theſe wretched pamphlets, whoſe low 
obſcure authors were more deſerving of contempt 
than chaſtiſement. But I could never prevail upon 
him to take this revenge, which is the only one that 
ſhould gratify ſovereigns, with reſpe& to theſe un- 
lortunate ſcribblers. 

To convince him what ſort of animals theſe au- 
thors were, I ſent for one' into my apartment at 
Verſailles, after having promiſed him pardon for the 
book he had wrote, and alſo my protection. The 
King ſaw him, and ſpoke to him for ſome time; 


after 
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aſter which he ſaid to me, in raiſing his ſhoulders, 
Indeed, Madam, you ate right, thoſe folks de- 
& ſerve more to be piticd than hated.” 

Though Eu ope enjoyed a ſtate of tranquillity in 
1753. this was a period of troubles and diviſions in 
France. 

The nobility of Brittany ſhewed themſelves e- 
qually turbulent as the biſhops, the clergy, and the 
parliament. They proteſted in a very high ſtile, 
againſt what had been determined by arret, during 
the aſſembly of the ſtates. They had no ſuch right. 
This aſſembly in a body repreſent the royal autho- 
rity ; ſo that their deliberations are above the pro- 
teſtations of any individuals that compoſe it. Lewis 
XV. had ſeveral letters de cachet diſ»atched, which 

exiled the biſhops in their dioceſes, and the g gentle- 
men in their eſtates. 

Marſhal Belleiſle ſaid, that“ Letters de cachet 
in France were the only ſpecihc for cuting the 
© diforder of diſobedienee: but that they were ſo 
& cften uſed, that it was to be feared, they w ld 
e -It length produce no cite J i But this reme dy 
is not always made uſe. of by the King; miniſters 
c itener-ap ** it than the Prince: this is what ren- 


Cers the French adm fy ation ſo odious to fo- 


eignes. I have, nevertheleſs, heard a man of tC: 
ſenſe applaud the uſe of them. He pretended th 
order WAS produced by t this dijorder . hy It is ſa! d, 
& continued he, that the King of England has no 
& authority to arreſt the lowe st of his ſubjects. " "his 


& js very well in England, where a republican ſpirit 
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© keeps every one within the bounds preſcribed to 


him by the conſt:tution ; but, in France, whers 
* nobody is acquainted with the laws, where the 
& climate and ſociety excite every man's deſire of 
& ſpeaking, all would be loſt, if the adminiſtration 
© had not "the authority of ſtc Pp1Ng this natural im- 
“s petuofiry of Frenchmen, &c. &c, 
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This authority lodged with the ſovereign is, 
perhaps, neceſſary amonglt us; without it the great 
bodies politic would infringe too much upon the 
rights of the crown. We have often ſcen in 
France, the clergy, the third eſtate, and par- 
liaments, endeavouring to rule over the rights of 
© the King. If the ſovereign had not then the 
power of topping the proceedings of theſe bodies, 
all government muſt have ſublified ; for it cannot 
be imagined, that thoſe, who rep reſent the church 
and the people, would rule with a ſpirit of mode- 

ration and patriotiſm. In every ſtate of life, man 
is animated with ambition, and the moſt dange- 
rous kind of ambition is that which has for its 
pretext the glory of God, and the happineſs of 
the pec ple.“ | 
The ſame year gave us one example of this, with 
reſpect to the parliament of Paris, to whom the 
court paid too great deference, and who were ſo 
daring as to ſpeak to the King in theſe words, in 
one of their remonſtrances. 

If thoſe perſons, who abuſe your Majeſty's 
confidence, pretend to reduce us to the alterna- 
tive, cicher of failing in our duty, or incuriing 
your diſgrace, we declare to them, that we feel 
ourſclves poſſeſſed of courage to become the vie- 
tims ol cur fidelity.“ 

NI. de Be lleifle, who perſonally attended at ths 
laſt repreſe entation, ſaid to the Kind, that aſter this 
coup d*eciat (hold ſtroke) the parliament muſt either 
be dit lolved, or the adminiſtration of the kingdom 
given up to them. Lewis XV. baniſhed them to 
Pontoiſe ; but this did not increaſe their docility : 
chaſtiſement came too late; they had becn accul- 
tomed to withſtand the government. Fiom the ex- 
tremity of their exile they braved the authority of 
the Kim, who upon this occaſion teſtified leſs 
fortitude than the parliament did weakneſs, They 
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were exiled to puniſh them for having interfered an 
with the bills of confeſſion; and they were no ſooner tg 
at Podtoiſe, than he decreed the ſeizing of a prieſt, {ul 
for having refuſed the adminiſtration of the ſacra- m. 
ments. 94 

Two marriages took place, which in ſome mea- M 
ſure diverted theſe parliamentary broils. That of th. 
the Prince de Conde with Madamoiſelle Soubiſe. W1 
There were at firſt ſome difficulties raiſed, with fol 
reſpect to the titles of the houſe of Soubiſe; for gr 
this was a tickliſh period, when obſtacles were 1 
ſtarted on every hand; but the King found out a or 
modification, by granting to both the houſes of 
Bouillon and Soubiſe the quality of ſerene highneſſes. 0 

Mademoiſelle de Soubiſe brought the Princ de of it 
Conde a portion of five millions of livres in land, to 
without reckoning her jewels and other expeCtancies 1 
at the death of her father. The Princeſs whom t? 
Lewis XIV. wedded, and the lady with whom "3 
Lewis XV. ſhared his throne, were not by far fo ch 
rich. | 

The ſecond marriage was that of the Duke of CU 
Giſors, fon to Ma:ſhal Belle iſle, with Mademoi- ou 
ſelle de Nivernois. The court is the region of me- 
tamorphoſe : the procurenur-genera/ Fouquet, con- 80 
demned to death by nine judges, and baniſhed France 0 
ſor his malverſation in the finances, would never 
have imagined that his grandſon would become the 
father-in-law to the daughter of the duke of Ni- 
vernois. 


This duke was at that time: inbaflidor at Rome, off 
and I frequently ſaw him upon his return. He was, *. 
in my opinion, one of the foremoſt in merit among {al 
the lords at court. The characters of the great are 0 


generally compoſed of god qualities and defects, 
whereby they are leſs diſtingu: ſhed by their virtues 
than their vices. This nobleman was exempt from 4) 
thoſe foibles which tarniſh ſuperior talents, He was 

an 
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n active, vigilant, indefatigable miniſter; a great 
ateſman ; a profound politician ; uniting with the 
{ublime qualities of a negociator all thoſe which 
make a man amiable in ſociety, being a good huſ- 
band, a good father, and a good friend—in a word, 
n hone man. Intereſt, that paſſion which vilifies 
ne great, found no refuge in his heart. I could 
. illing ly compare him to Prince Charles of Lor:cain, 
for the virtues of his mind; and to one of the 
rreatelt geniu ſes that do ee to the age, for the 

zualities of his head: —he may not, perhaps, be ſo 
brilliant, but, then he has more ſolidity. 

Theſe two marriages were neceſſary to free us 
rom that languid ſtate, in which thoſe mournful 
iifputes had immerſed us. It was in vain for me 
to attempt giving the King a gay turn of mind ; 
thoſe unhappy affairs conſtantly brought him back 

his melancholy ſtate. Beſides, I did not now, 
23 | have already ſaid, poſſeſs arten that gaiety and 
chearfulneſs which, before my reſidence at Ver- 
alles, fo greatly characterized me; and it is diffi- 
cult to tranſinit to others what we no longer enjoy 
ourſelves. 5 

Lewis XV. who, in his lively moments, took a 
FOO deal of pleaſure in reproaching me with this 
hange of diſpoſition, ſaid to me one day, Me- 
* thinks, Madam, that you throw a great ſhare of 

** gravity into your behaviour. If this continues, 1 
7 muff pla; my part to make you laugh ; muſt 
* feng little couplets to divert you.” This was pre- 


ciſely the means I had uſed to diſpe] that gloom. 


which overwhelmed him: upon my arrival at Ver- 
ſailles I underſtood his meaning, and I endeavoured 
to get the better of my penſive diſpoſiti on. 

The parliament. ſtill continued in di {grace : the 
Prince of Conde endeavoured to reſtore them to 
avour. He exerted himſelf greatly to compaſs this 
Jeſign. This prince, who had retired from Ver- 

| ſailles, 
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ſailles, troubled himſelf very little with the perplex 


ities of the court. Vhen the King was into; med 
ot the taſk he had undertaken, his NI. Jett) faid,. J 


73 ſurpriſing that the Prince 4 of Ce Nt! who bas bt ther 
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their duty. , 

His efforts were fruitleſs; they would not ſubmit 
to this Prince's reaſons, and he ſaid upon his return 
to the iſle of Adam, It the King had ſent me ple- 
© nipotentiary to ſome prince at chin y with 
France, I ſhould have terminated the war; but 
I cannot neg ciate between him and his pariia- 
ment 
The King ſet out. for Co pe: one, here the 
Court was very brilliant. All the Princes of the 
blood and the nobility of the kinzdon m repaired 
thither. It is by cuſtom eſtabliſhed, that the ſub- 
je As eat vith the King at Comn<: ane 3 in conſe— 
quence of which ſeveral lords regaled the m narch. 
Among thoſe vw! ho gave feaſts 0 his Majeſty, cnc 
Marquis Regnier de Guerchy, lieutenant genera), 
and colonel of the King's regiment, diſtinguiſhe. 
himſelf the moſt, Methought he had taſte and 
judgment; for both are neceſſary to treat a King 
of France with ſplendour and delicacy. This co- 
lonel's table at Compeigne uſually conſiſted cf two 
hundred covers, and it happened more than on-e i. 
this 8 that he had upwards of three 3 
gueſts. It was ſaid of this lieutenant-general, that 
he had ſerved his country very well, which, ac- 
cording to me, is the greateſt elogium that can be 
given to a military man. 

When the King was at Compeigne, he was le!s 
taken up with the diſputes about religion and the 
parliament. Hunting and encampments entirely en- 
gaged his attention, which gave kim an air of con- 
tentment, that he loſt when he came to FRM 
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The year 1; 753 was the epocha of remonſtranccs. 
The comedians tu! ned their repreſentations into ſtate 
affairs. The opera of Paris, who ſaw with regret 

2 ſucceſs of the other theatres, finding that the 


j ee comedians had conſtantly full h uſes, thought 
proper to forbid their p erforming ballets. I he come- 
dians made applicatt a 5 the government, . btain 
n edict of council LO perm it them to hav Janccs, 
There was Cmething whimſical in their remon- 
ſtrances to the Ning for it is 4 ftcult for : ſet of 
people, Who by their proj con are deſt ned to ex- 


cite laughter, to: cquire ſufficient gravity to preſerve 
ſuch a ſerious ſtile as is requiſite in a pic ece dedicated 
to a ſupreme tribunal. One of the deputies ſaid to 
me, mere m. the modern productions are ſo very 
1 bad, chat the greater part of them cannot be ſup- 

5 ported wit hout ballets. Capering is a great auxi- 
& Vary to Ceclamation, I foretel you, Madam, that 
if we a e not: - 1 dance, w Ads will be of 
* no ener »The King laughed when I 
related to him this = 

Nevertheleſs theſe ſame French comedians ſhut 
up their theatre, and ha':zhtily declared that they 
could not act unleſs they v. ere allowed to dance. 
This theatrical vacation, which appeared trifling, 
was really an affair of ſtate. Dramatic periorman- 
ces prevent an infinite number cf vices which idle- 
neſs creates. 

The parliament, who were always in part exiled, 
no longer cficiating, it occaſioned grea it detriment 
to public affairs. The King ordered them to re- 
ſume their vocations; they did not obey. The 
gteat chamber ſent a deputation to Verſai'les ; they 

made freſh remonſtrances, and here things re- 
mained. 

Happily for France, the Dauphineſs was brought 
t2 bed, and thoſe diſputes, which had ſpread ſuch 

a general 
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a general gloom at court and in the city, were im- 


mediately forgot. Public rejoicings inſpired ſuch 
gaiety as diſpelled this univerſal cloud. Frenchmen 
are ſeldom long bereft of their cheartulneſs. A mar- 
riage, or recovery, reſtores to them their natural 
ſprightlineſs. I do not know whether this continual 
tranſition from grief to joy, is not pre.erable to that 
penſive diſpoſition of the Engliſh, which inſpires 
them with a melancholy, from which no ſecondary 
cauſe can retrieve them. A Span.ih Ambaſſad 'C 
ſaid to me, that the French have jome moments of ex- 
itence, but that the Engliſh are in a continual fate 
of mortality. 

The new-born Prince was named Duke of Aqui- 
taine. The King forſcok buſineſs to give an entire 
looſe to pleaſure, for which this happy event gave 
him a reliſh. It made a ſenſible change in my diſ- 
poſition, as it inſpired our converſation with gaiety, 
and renewed our ſatisfaction. Verſailles was now 
the ſcene of feſtivity ; when all the. nobility belong- 
ing to court ſignalized themſelves, and the courtiers 
upon this occaſion ſeemed tranſpoited with joy at 
an event, which in reality mutt have been a matter 
of indifference to them. 

Such reſources as theſe were neceſſary to reſcue 
us from that languid ſtate, wherein the ſameneſs of 
amuſement immerſed us. I had employed the great- 
eſt refinements of art to diſſipate the King's melan- 
choly ; but every thing is at lengrh exhauſted. Cuſ- 
tom deſtroys even that novelty, which alone can 
make imprefſion on our ſenſes. 

The Duke of Richelieu, who was often of our 
parties in the little apartments, afforded us great 
amuſement. He related every thing with that inſi- 
nuating art that ſo happily pleaſes ; but even his 
wit betrayed too much of the courtier. One might 
read in his very looks his deſire of ſucceſs ; never 
did any mortal ſacrifice more to fortune; he 125 
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ſor graſping all ſavour, and diſpoſing of the ſtate as 
abſolute maſter. He publickly ſaid, that he had 
* all for me, and I had done nothing for him. 
But if J did not do better for him, he ſhould blame 
_ genius for intrigue, and his ambitious deſires, 
vhich he had not always the power to moderate. 
. unts were frequently made againſt him, which 
[ appeaſed. Several courtiers who had reſolved to de- 
troy him, had prejudiced Lewis XV. againſt him, 
and I reſtored him to favour. ' But I was not willing 
that he ſhould ſee the King too often; for I knew 
his ſcheme was to gain his confidence, and after— 
wards to eſtrange fiom court all thoſe who had too 
great an aſcendant over him. 

The bilbops of France, who did not know in what 
to inſult the parliament perſonally, whom they ſaid 
pretended to regulate the Romiſh church, took oc- 
caſion from the birth of the Duke of Aquitaine, to 
render. them odious to the nation, by comparing 
them to the parliament of England in the reign of 
Charles I. 

The biſhop of Mlontauban, in viſiting his d'o- 
ceſans, to thank heaven for having given a grandſon 
to France, thus expreſſed himſelf in his mandate. 
The ſpirit of party and ſaction was predominant in 
England; there was no ſtability in the laws, either 
divine or human; and in the midſt of thoſe clouds 
of darkneſs which gathered on every ſide, all things 
became uncertain or indifferent, except the ſacrile- 
gious dogma of attributing ſpiritual ſupremacy to 
ſecular authority. 
© It was at this unfortunate period, that the ene- 
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ce 


** mics cf epilcupacy having prevailed, true reli- 
gion was entirely aboliſhed, and the regal dignity 
ce 


exrired in the opprobrium. We ſaw for the firſt 
time, revoited ſubjects ſeizing ſword in hand, 
and Ie ading to a ſhocking priſon, a King, whoſe 
* only crime was, having too patiently borne 
their 
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* their firſt ſedition; the parliament throwins 
off the Yoke of all ſuperior authority, ftrik- 


* ing with one _ the biſhops, and raiſing the 
© other againſt the head of their ſovereign ; accuſing 
ce him with indecency; and calumniating him with» 
© out ſhame; condeinning him with "out juſtice, 
66 _— ng him to the ſcaffoldl like butchers, and ex- 
© ecuting him with fury; ard the people infatuat- 
cc } 


ed with this execrable particide, became dcep!y 
** intoxicated with fanaticiſm and ind „ 
purſuing like ideots, a phantom of liberty, whil! 

ee like ſlaves, they paid to a tyrant that obedience 
% which they ow ed to their law ful King. What a 
dreadful ſeries of crimes ! Here a King aſſaſſinated 
* in his bed there another hurled from this throre 
** —all his family baniſhed—the crown transſertel 
upon the head of a foreigner ever tottering not- 
* withſtanding the blood ip! ilt to ſecure it, &c, 

The Prince of Conti ſaid upon this occaſion, that 
the biſhops ſhould be forbid introducing the hiſtory 
ef England into public prayers. This was a mot: 
poignant ſatire againſt the parliament, which foretol. 
what the ſtate had to fear trom this body ; but we 
had no Crcmwell in France; and the commons of 
England act upon different principles from the par- 
liament of Paris. 

The Engliſh embaſlador made great complaints, 
that any one in France ſhould dare to reproach his 
nation with having put their King to death. He 
ſpoke to the miniſter about it, and the biſhop's diſ- 
courſe was ſuppreſſed. The fate of this kind of writ- 
ings is always determined by the times. If France 
had been at war with England, the mandate would 
not have been ſuppreſſed ; but the peace which 
then ſubſiſted between the two nations would no! 
allow it to pals. 
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The pa hament's arret, nevertheleſs, left a va- 
euum in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and bulineſs 
nzuiſhed. I was applied to by a great number of 
deo ple to preya J upon the Kin g to Create new Judges, 
Lewis XV. for a long time reliſted theſe ſolicitati- 
ons; but he at length reſolved upon doing it. He 
etabliſhed a chamber of vacations, who performed 
the functions of the parliament : but this new cham- 
er was ſcarce eſtabliſhed before the members of the 
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telet declared againſt it; for diviſions now reign- 
4 þ ct cen the bodies of | judicature. I here was no 
#7 TS in the 


kingdom that did not declare itſelf inde- 
be ndent of any other; which made a man of wit 
lay, tat the Turkiſh conſtitution was preferable to 
ours, as the divan alone regulated the ſtate ; where - 
s every parliament in France created confuſion i in 
the kingdom. 

Some bailiwicks and preſidials in the juriſdiction 

the par.iament, wanted to ſhare in the general 
—— Ii as well as diſgrace. T hey refuſed to 
cknowledge the chamber of Vacations. Here was 
'rcfth 18 for exile; which made a courtier ſay, 
mat “ every corporation was concerned, and the 
body ot uſhers would ſoon oppoſe the orders of 
the court,” The toreign ambaſſadors who were 
e-witneſles of this diſorder, gave their ſentiments 
ich reſpect to the ſyſtem of their governments. 

| The miniſter from Venice ſaid, that a ſenate 

ould be called, wherein the fupreme power ſhould 
- lodged, and which no other body could oppoſe. 
Ihe Engliſh ambailador ſpoke of a houſe of com- 
mens. Ihe Spaniſh ambaſladcr adviſed the eſtabliſn- 
ment ot the nauiſition in France. 

The par! ment, removed to Soiſſons, obſtinatel 


reuſed reſuming their functions; and the chamber 


f vacations rather increaſi nz the diſorder, than re- 


Ting the public tranq uillity, it Was neceſſary to 
oem a royal chamber, to purſue the buſineſs of the 
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parliament. 
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rarliament, M. de Belleifle ſaid, ** he wiſhed tha 
py this chamber might continue till the end c. 
x time. 

All France was cccupied with the parliament' 
YH exile. Another tribunal was ſubſtituted in thcir 
. place, for which it was neceſſary to create freſh e- 


$7 "1 dis, containing a new form of judicature. The 
tl court and city were entirely taken up with theſ: 
; 4 miſunderſtandings. Upon which occaſion a prince 
2M of the blood ſaid, that the court was very good t. 
. © trouble themſelves with ſuch trifles, whiltt foreign 


"yy 


affairs of importance ſhould engage the attention 
of the cabinet.” 
The miniſtry was in fat greatly weakened durir? 
theſe quarrels. Several members of the great cham: 
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(2 ployments in the kingdom. The parliament were 
; "4 by alliance connected with the finances; and mat: 
1 brave officers were either relations or friends of the 
* exiles: Courtiers and thoſe who had their fortune: 
B to make at court, were for the King. I ſay no- 
8 thing of the populace, for their cpinion is of n. 
. weight in France, all diviſions of this nature takin, 
1 place in a region that is quite foreign to them. 
1 Theſe different parties animated the diſputes wit: 
1 ſo much heat, that they were often carried to ex 
3 tremities. Many duels have been fought in Paris, 


in defence of the great chamber. 

A lieutenant- general walking in the Ely ſian fielcs 
ſceing an officer fighting with a counſellor's brothe, 
ſaid to the military man, in parting them, “ vi, 
& keep your courage for the ſervice of the fiat, 
„ we ſhall ſoon have occaſion for it, for we a! 
& aſſured that the Engliſh are going to declare wi 
** againſt France.“ 

Marſhal Belleiſle, who wanted to be every Where, 


cauſe they had begun upon theological diſputc*, 
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but who could not enter into the diſquiſitions, Ve. 
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which he did not underſtand, endeavoured to put 
an end to them. He ſaid to me one day; “ In 
God's name, Madam, bid the King aboliſh the 
ce parliament, that they may be no more ſpoken of 
sat court.” Mar/ha!, 1 replicd, ſpeak ts him your- 
elf, I give you the preference. 

The members ot the Chatelet, who would not 
acknowledge the royal chamber, had alſo their par- 
tizans, who excited murmurs in Paris ; which made 
a courtier ſay, that ** the Chatelet ſhould be ſent 
*© to the Baſtile.“ 

Moft of the provincial tribunals refuſed in turn 
to ſubmit to this chamber. Lyons ſet the example, 
and this was ſuffigient to create general diſobedience. 
Lewis XV. ſaw with indignation, that his ſubjects, 
under pretence of fidelity and ſubmiſſion, ſhould 
r-bel againſt his orders. If this Prince had been as 
abſolute as Lewis XIV. a civil war would have de- 
folated France; but the goodneſs of his ſoul, and 
that gentleneſs which charadte izes him, made him 
prefer the general peace of his kingdom to the gra- 
tification' of his own partici:lar revenge. Had he 
but ſpoke, thoſe who oppoſed him would have been 
exterminated, 

The kings of France had formerly but very little 
power 3 but fince they have had three hundred 
thouſand men at their command, who only walt for 
orders to obey their will, they can do every thing. 


* 


A mandate from Lewis XV. to two or three regi- 


ments, would have been ſufficient to have made the 


parliament return to their duty. But this Prince 
was an enemy. to every thing that carried with it 
the appearance of violence. He would be obeyed ; 
but then pay by gentieneſs and moderation. Mi- 
niſters, Who are aiually as Jealous of the royal au- 
thority as the King himſelt, pretended that this very 
moderation was the ſource ct all the diſu;ders that 
diſturbed the ſtate. 
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Theſe miniſters exhorted me to induce the King 
to have fortitude. They repreſented to me the 
dangerous conſequences that would reſult to the 
ſtate, by Icaving the diſobedience cf the parliament 
unpuniſhed. Thoſe who were in the intereſt of 
this body remonſtrated to me on their part, the dan- 


cer of keeping in exile the depoſitory tribunal of 


juſtice, and who alone could adminiſter it: a tribunal! 
that were meritorious tor their very reſiſtance, as it 
was the ſtrongeſt conviction of their zeal for the 
glory of the King, and the happineſs of the people, &c. 

It I had followed my inclination, I ſhould have 
inſiſted upon the royal chamber's being ſuftained, 
to the excluſion of the parliament ; but I knew the 
King's heart. I knew that his natural goodneſs 
would prevail over his refolution. 

The Duke of Richelieu was cver intriguing witl: 
the King, and had gained an aſcendant over him. 
This courtier always fought for opportunities ol 
converſing with the Prince in private, and of ob- 
taining his good graces. I had frequently oppoſed 
his deſigns, and this had determined him to make 
one great effort for engroſſing the King's favour. 
This conduct diſpleaſed me, and as he always re- 
newed the attack, ſy Lord, ſaid I to him one 
day in the preſence of the King, I have received 
letters from Languedoc, by which I am informed, that 
your preſence is there required. I adviſe you to ſet 
out for Montpellier, which is in your department; 
fer his Majeſty will net have any biſhops or governo, 
of that province at Paris. The courtier underitocc 
my meaning. He ſet out a few days after for Bour- 


deaux, and I ſeldom ſaw him upon his return. 
The Ducheſs de Talard, governeſs to the chil- 


dren of France, being lately dead ; the King ſaid to 


me, Ibo ſhall we entruſt ith the Dauphin's young 


family? Sire, I replied, Madam Talard was poſ- 
ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of great merit, which makes it difficult to ſupply 
eher place. I have thought upon all the women of 
“ France, and I do not know of any but the Coun- 
© teſs de Marſan, who is capable of ſucceeding 
ns 

She was appointed, and this lady, who was ac- 
quainted with my interpoſition in her favour, made 
me her acknowledgment. 'T his preference I had piv- 
en her, created me many enemies. All the ladies 
that were excluded, conſidered me as the cauſe of 
their excluſion : thus is a King's favourite loaded 
with public hatred. When there is a vacancy, ſhe 
can aſk it only for one perſon, and moſt frequently 
all thoſe who laid claim to it, become the enemies 
of her that diſpoſed of it. 

The birth of the Duke of Aquitaine had diffuſed 
univerſal joy at court ; and his death immerſed the 
royal family again in melancholy—tears ſucceeded 
| y—but the Tubje&t was ſoon for got. Had it not 
been for the funeral pomp, which laſted ſeveral days, 
he probably would have been no more thought of 
after the firſt. The ſpectacle of his death made tears 
to flow; without theſe obſequies, his loſs would 
ſcarce have been mentioned. The court was ſtill 
engaged in curbing the ſtrides of the oarliament and 
the Chatelet. This affair filled the ſtate with edifls. A 
politician ſaid, “ that if the Ne had given 
the ſame attention to the other branches of the 
adminiſtration, France would have been the beſt 
rezulated kingdom in Europe.“ 

This attention did not, however, reſtore order; 
no one of the parties would yield to the other. 

At length this great affair, by which France had 
cen fo much d ſturbed, and given foreign nations 
0 ar ſcope for ſatire, was terminated jaſt as it 
1 „id have been terminated; that is to ſav, by the 
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me King. Lewis XV. (1 cannot too often repeat 
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oſtinacy of the parliament, and the wearineſs of 
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it in theſe Memoirs) is a good Prince; his tende: 
and ſympathiſing ſoul is not of the numher of tho: 
that are irritated by reſiſtance. 

The ſelf-love of Kings who will be abſolute, 
creates diſorders, which uſually ſwallow up botl; 


Hates and politics. The prince, who was defirous of 


maintaining the peace of his kingdom, and advanc- 
ing the happineſs of his people, yielded, the very 
inſtant he ſaw that, by oppoſing his parliament, z 
general revolution might be dreaded. 

The King's conduct in this reſpect, was by man» 
creatly cenſured ; he was accuſed of weakneſs. Per- 
haps he was animated only by reſpe&t. The ſhaft o 
ridicule began to fly; for kings of France, as abs: 
lute as they may be, are not exempted from thei: 
attacks. A prince of the blood thus expreſſed him- 
ſelf before ſeveral courtiers. I always ſaid, gen- 
& tlemen, that the mountain in labour would bring 
& forth nothing but a mouſe. 

M. de Maupeou had a pri vate audience of 
King at Compeigne, where all the preliminary zrti- 
cles of peace were ſigned. The monarch declared 
to him, that he ſhould recal the letters de cachet, 
and that the parliament might return to Paris, where 
the general treaty of reconciliation was to. be 
framed. 

The triumph was too great not to be accom- 
panied with glory. The preſident immediately pro- 
claimed his victory. He diſpatched a courier to 
every court in the Kingdom, and gave intelligenc 
to his brethren, who arrived at Paris i in tri jumph. Al: 
though this peace reſtored tranquillity at Verſailles, 
which influenced the happineſs of my life ; yet 1 ac- 
knowledge, my indignation was kindled to ſee the 


lawyers thus get the better of the King's fiift rel ſolu— 
tions. I was acquainted with their cbſtinacy, and 
this alone ſet me againſt them. 


Reports were ſpread that I was the inſtrument ot 
this 
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his reconciliation, and that the King yielded only at 
my interceſſion ; but this was ru moured like an in- 
finite number of other things, which had no more 
foundation. TI acknowledge, that I ardently wiſhed 
that theſe parliamentary diiputes were at an end ; but 
if I conſidered my own tranquillity, 1 did not forget 
the glory of the King. I ſeveral times ſcolded M. 
de Maupeo!, in the miniſter's preſence, for the 
little deference he paid to his maſter's orders, and 
for the formal diſobedience of his body. He conſtant- 
ly replied, with that gravity which is common to 
thoſe who are at the head of an aflembly, that he 
and his brethren were the m-{t ſubmiſſive ſubjects 
of the ſtate ; and this anſwer irritated me ſtill more. 

The King deſired to ſee this magiſtrate once 
more before an entire reconciliation took place. He 
received M. de Maupeou with that politeneſs that 
is ſo natural to him, and which gains him the 
hearts of all thoſe who approach him. 
„ My intention, Sir, (ſaid the King to him) is, 
that my parliament ſhould reſume their functi- 
ons in the capital: I hope I ſhall have no farther 
occaſion to complain of them ; and that the good- 
neſs with which I treat them, will engage them 
to fulfil their duty tor the future, with that zeal 
which they owe to my ſervice, and a ready ſub- 
miſſion to my orders. 
The Queen was deſirous of having her ſhare in 
the event; the preſident waited upon ber. I con- 
ceive the moſt perfect joy, ſaid this Princeſs, at the 
King's reſtoring the parliament of Paris to their 
ancient functions. I have been greatly affected at 
the interruption that has occurred; and it is with 
ſatisfaction I aflure you of my eſteem for that 
ce body. * 

Thoſe who determine every thing at court and in 
the city, thought the King had ſhewn too much 
weakneſs upon this occaſion; that he ſhould either 
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not have carried things fo far, or elſe purſued then: 
ſtill farther. But thoſe who determined in this man- 
ner, Couid they themſelves have communicated to 
the.government that foreſight that is neceſſary to be 
acquainted with events before they happen ? The 
Arſt diſ>utes that aroſe between the court and the 
parli iament were ſo tri illing, that to naye Jud! ed of 
them by the uſual courſe of things, they could not 
have occaſioned the leaſt diſturbance in the ſtate. 
The minds of people were inſenſibly irritated. 

Freſh circumſtances having changed the ſtate of 
the queſtion, they inſenſibly wandered from the firſt 
princ iples, and then each party were carried beyond 
their goal. TH ce King ofien told me, at the very 
time that he was thunderin g lorth edits againſt the 
E ment, that tif he had known things a ould have 

been car:ied to ſuch a length, he would have yielded 
at firſt, 

The recal of the parliament had great influence 
over us. From that moment the King became gayer 
than uſual; our converſation was lively and joyous. 
Sire, J ſaid to the King, if you have any ſubject 
of complaint againſt your parliament, I entreat 
you not to let them remain long in exile ; for [ 
have too much at ſtake in the miſuncerRanding 
and much to gain by a reconciliation.” 

The death of the Marquis de S. Conteſt, which 
happened at the ume of Fu recal of the great cham- 
ber, occaſioned a vacancy in the miniſtry. I have in 
another place ſpoke of the talents and character of this 


rec 
CC 
© 


. miniſter ; it was ſaid of him that he was fondof peace, 


becauſe he did not know how to conduct a war. 
By his death there was a poſt to be filled in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs. There were many can- 
didates, but few miniſters. The war had diſpoſed 
every one s genius for arms. Few but the firſt clerks 
in offices applied themſelves to buſineſs. The King 
ought about him, and I enquired of all thoſe who 
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urrounded me, without finding what the ſtate 
wanted. Sire, I ſaid to the "monarch, till ſuch 
ce time as ſome happy diſcovery can be made, I ad- 
« viſe your Majeſty to appoint M. Rouil'e to ſups] y 
4e the place.“ 

All France was aſtoniſhied at this choice, and XI. 
Rouille himſelf as much as a'l France. 

Many conſiderations induced ine to make this de- 
termination in his fa N 5 

He was to be raiſed or lowered at will. MI. de 
Belleiſle ſaid, that he might be created King r of France, 
and afterwards reduced to a clerk of the navy or war 
office. He had none of thoſe brilliant qualities which 
attract admiration ; but he was endued with probity, 
and a miniſter was then wanted who was an honeſt 
man. 

Many placemen had been guilty of malverſation; 
ſome upright perſon was required to remove the 
diſorders of the ſtate. I heard a very honeſt man 
ſay, that the office of foreign affairs required a chief 
who had more equity than ſenſe, and more prodity 
than knowledge. He ſaid, that the northern nations, 
with whom this miniſter was continually engaged, 
have the character of frankneſs, which they like to 
find in thoſe with whom they are concerned. This 
ſame perſon proved that all, or the greater part of 
the wars between France and Gerinany, derived 
their ſource from the corruption of this miniſter, 

The department of the marine was given to M. 
de Machault ; he was already keeper of the ſeals, 
and comptroller-general, Many perſons had ſpoken 
to me of him; but his qualifications alone deter- 
mined me in his favour. He had great penetration, 
and was very proper to fill the poſt he held; I could 
have wiſhed that he had poſſeſſed not quite ſo much 
ambition; for this paſſion, when it has no bounds, 
makes the moſt enlightened geniuſes commit many 
errors. Ingratitude is moſt conſtantly its attendant, 
E 4 | and 
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and I look upon a man who is wanting in ſentiments 
of ee n ae as a monſter in natute. 

The comp trolle -r{hip of the finances was given to 
M. Moreau de dey chelles. Theſe changes puzzled. 
the public, and gave a wide field for ſpeculation. 
Theſe v ho aſphted to theſe places, thought that the 
perſons to whom the preference had been given did 
not deſerve them. "They were firſt murmured at, 
and then courted. M. de Machault in giving up 
the finances for the marine had degenerated. It was 
ſaid of this miniſter, that he had left a golden past 
for a wooden ene. 

I acknowledge that I would have induced the King 
to have placed at the head of theſe two firſt depart- 
ments in the kingdom, two men of ſuperior genius to 
thoſe who were lately inveſted with them ; but 
where were they to be found? Marſhal Saxe ſaid be- 
fore he died, that a miniſterial ſchool and not a 
« military ſchool ſhould be eſtabliſhed ; he = 
ec tended that all Frenchmen were born ſoldie 
„% and that no one came into the world with he 
& qualities of a miniſter.“ 

1 he officers of the navy had for a long time com- 
plained that they did not enjoy the ſame honours as 
thoſe of the land- forces. They underwent more 
fatizue, and equally expoſcd their lives; it was there- 
fore unjuſt not to allow them the ſame prerog whe 
Lewis XIV. who had done a great deal for the French 

navy, had not yet dene enough. I intereſted myſeli 
in its favour, and only ſeconded the King's good in- 
tentions : he inſtituted a great croſs of St. Lewis, 
with three commanders, the orders of which were 
to be diſtributed according to the rank and merit of 
ſea- officers. 

The joy that ſprung from the reconciliation of 
the court and parliament, was fucceeded by greater. 
The Dauphineſs brought forth a Duke of Berry. 


"The ſatisſaction the King received fiom the increaſe 
of 
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zt his royal family, was unparalleled. Each new 
leir fi led him with happineſs. I may ſay, that the 
fortnight following theſe two events, was the moſt: 
zerecable period of my life whilſt I was at Verſailles. 

"In the mean while the parliament was received 
at Paris with demonſt ations of joy, rather inſulting 
the c-urt ; all the avenues to the palace were illu- 
mina.ed, bonfites blazed, and the bells were rung. 
The King was diſpleaſcd; but M. de Maupeou an- 
ſwe el him, that none of his body had any hand in 
theſe rejoicings—and this ſhould have rendered them 
the more ſuſpected. 

Edicts had been created for eſtabliſhing a royal 
chamber of juſtice ; others were now iſſued for ſup- 
preſſing it: whereupon one of the members ſaid, 
that it was not worth while to make a court- 
„% gown for ſo ſhort a time; and that if he had 


% known that the royal chamber would have been 
© revoked ſo ſoon, he would have bought neither 
14 


wig nor band, but would have judged the cri- 
* minals with a ſword by his fide.” 

The King's letters-patent upon the return of the 
parhament, are worthy of being handed —_ to 
poſterity. Lewis XV. there ſpeaks like a maſter 
a Cuurt who had oppoſed him, becauſe * had 2on- 
ſidet ed themſelves as abſolute, and whoſe freſh con- 
vocation was a manifeſt proof of their diſobedience. 
The King exprefled himſelf in this manner, 

Ihe reſolution which the officers of our parli- 
ament took on the fifth of May, laſt year, of 
diſcontinuing the adminiſtration of juſtice to our 
ſubjects, which they ſhould perform from us; 

their refuſal of reſuming their functions, which 
form an indiſpenſable duty of the functions of their 
ſtate, and which they have engaged by the ſanc- 

tity of oath to perform, compelled us to teltity 
to them our diſpleaſure at their conduct: the pre- 
text they gave for diſcontinuing their uſual ſervice 
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leſs excuſable, as they could not doubt of the in- 
tentions which we had, and by which we c n- 
ſtantly abide, of liſtening t what our parliament 
might have to repreſent to vs, for the good of our 
ſervice and that of our Cabjedts ; and not being 
ignorant that we were informed by their arrets, 
of the object of their remonſtrances, they muſt 
have acknowledged that they had brought upon 
themſelves the refuſal which we gave to hearing 
thoſe repeated remonſtrances. But after having 
for a time made them feel the effects of our dit- 
pleaſure, we have willingly liſtened to the diQates 
(f our clemency, and we have recalled to our 
good city of Paris, the officers of our parlament. 
Being, nevertheleſs, ever attentive to the diſſipat- 
ing of thoſe diviſions, which have for ſome time 
ariſen, the conſe ;uences of which have appearec 
deſerving of our orcateſt attention, we have taken 
the moſt effectual meaſures for procuring hence- 
forward public tranquillity ; and in hopes that cur 
parliament, earneſtly ſtiiving, by ready obedience 
and reduubled aſſiduity, to repair the injury our 
ſubjects may have ſuſtained, wili upon every oc- 
caſion teſtify their ſubmiſſion and fidelity to us, by 
con:orming themſet.es to the wiſdoni of thoſe de- 
ſigns which animate us, we have reſolved to re- 
aſſemble them at Paris, to ſigniiy to them our 
intentions. 

« Urged by theſe motives and others, with the 
advice of our council, and our certain knowledge, 
full power and roval authority, we have by theſe 
preſents, ſigned with our hand, ordered, and do 
order all and every one of our officers of our par- 


lament to reaſſume their uſ.:al functions, in our 


good city of Paris, notwithſtanding any thing 'Q 
the contrary, and to adminiſter juſtice to our ſub- 
e jects without delay or interruption, according to 


11 the 
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the laws and the duties of their poſts ; and being 
<« ſenſible that the ſilence impoſed for ſo many years, 
upon matters that cannot be agitated, without 
& being equally prejudicial to the advantage of re- 
„ ligion and to that of the ſtate, is the moſt proper 
means of ſecuring the public peace and tranquil- 
lity ; we enjoin our parliament to pay attention, 
that there be nothing on any fide attacked, at- 
tempted, or 1nnovated, that may be contrary to 
this filence, and to the peace which we deſire 
ſhould reizn in or dominions; ordering them to 
p oceed againſt the oftende s àg eeable to the laws 
and ordonances. And, mo: eover, to contribute 
to the paciſying of turbulent minds, and have what 
is paſt forgotten; we will and expect, that all 
p oceedings and proſecutions, that may have been 
carried on, and the definitive ſentences that may 
have been pronounced for contumacy, from the 
beginning, and on account of the late troubles, 
& till the date of theſe preſents, ſhall remain with- 
out any conſequence or effect, without injuring, 
however, the definitive judgments that may have 
been contradictorily given without appeal; pro- 
& yided always, that the parliament againſt whom 
e they may have been given, may have recourſe to 
& ſuch legal methods as remain, if ſuch there be, 
&c. &c. 

We were told at Verſailles, that this declaration 
met with many difhculties from the great chamber, 
Marſhal Belleiſle ſaid to the King upon this occaſion, 
If your par:iament after their exile, do not regiſter 
e your letters patent, they muſt be baniſhed out of 
* the kingdom,“ &c. A courtier, on the other 
hand, ſaid, he ſhould be very much ſurpriſed if they 
did regiſter them. His reafon for being of this opi- 
nion, was, that when too much reſpect is paid 
body, they naturally abuſe it, The declaration was 
© Never- 
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nevertheleſs regiſtered, but with the uſual reſtritions 
and diſtinctions. 


After the parliament's recall, it was neceſſary that 


they ſhould pay a dae to the King, and M. 


de Maupeou pronounced tt. 


He acquitted himſel: 


like a ſubtle and ſkilful magiſtrate, who, in cauti- 
ouſly treating the prerogatives of the crown, diſplayec 


thoſe of his own budy. 
alſo to be handed down to poſterity, 


This ſecond piece deſerve: 
It was as fol- 


lows, 


vs 
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SIRE, 
© The greateſt misfortune that can befal faithfu! 
ſubjects is, doubtleſs, to incur their ſovereign's 
Gifgrace. 

+ This trial, which your parliament has lately 
made, plunged them into ſuch exceſs of grief, as 
cannot better be deſcribed to your Majelty, than 
by the ſtriking teſtimony which we give you, in 
reſpeiully acknowledging it. 
os The union, Sire, Which, through your good 
neſs, has taken place amoneſt thoſe members, Who 
were for a long time diſperſed, has enabled us to 
teitify our ſubmiſſion to your orders, and our love 
to your ſacred perſon, 

« Can any thing be more worthy of the beſt ci 
Princes, than to Rt; etch ovt a paternal hand to the 
magiſtrates, who were totally incapable c. g.ving 
hira {refh proofs of the zeal, with which they 
are an mated for his ſervice, and enable them to 
lay before him the motives wiaich induced them 
to takè, as may be faid, agaiult their 1:clinations, 
ſuch ſteps as have been ſv unfortunate as to dif- 

ple ſe him? 
What glory, Sire, will eve: be comparable to 
yours! After having ſo often con ,ucred your 
enemies in perſon yer ſole oce pation, in the 
height of peace, is the happineſs of your ** 
44 Ou 
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You love truth, and you endeavour to be ac- 
cuainted with it ; truth reaches even you, with- 
out any other aid than your own underſtanding : 
and it is no ſooner known to you than it enjoys 
all its prerogatives. 
+ Truth alone made you ſenſible how much the 
diſperſion of all the members of a parliament is a 
dangerous example, by reaſon of the blow it levels 
at all the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; and 
by the immenſity of the eviis that are derived 
from it. 
It was this ſame truth that made you acquainted 
with the feelings of your parliament, at the dread 
of being for ever baniſhed from your preſence, 
by your refuſing to receive their remonſtrances, 
upon the mere view of the nature of the objects 
that muſt have been introduced into theſe im- 
portant repreſentations. 
In a word, it was this truth that engaged you 
to remove their fea's with that goodneſs which 
wil! tranimit to future ages the true love which 
you have for ſubjects. whoſe intereſts, you know 
are inſeparable from your own. 
** You have gone fill farther; you have ex- 
tended the wiſdom of your Jefigns throughout 
your whole kingdom, by taking the unſhakeable 
reſolution. of maintaining therein that order. and 
tranquillity upon which its ſplendor depends. It 
is in order to ſtop thoſe divitions, the dangerous 
conſequences whereof you are acquainted with, 
that you have commanded the moſt profound fi- 
lence to be kept with regard to matters, which 
cannot be diſcuſſed wichout being prejudicial to 
religion, and the happineſs of the ſtare. 
„Ahl Sire, how could your parliament have re- 
frained from conſecrating, by regiſtering, ſo ſalu 
tary a law, notwithſtanding the pungent grief 
with which they were afflicted upon reading the 
e preamble 
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preamble to this law ? Yes, Sire, we dare make 
this repreſentation (O05 Vol your parliament, in 
all he unha pe cire mf s n Which ny. have 
fo ind theinfe ves, hy 1 ving the p eterence 
to piblic affairs 50 6 E In * done 
What was Cx '23 of 
their ation, aud We 1rd | -Ir 
oath. 

Let us be allowed to tell you, ir 
parkamen: deſires nothing fo ade iv. 


* how tally to convince you of the ftier'2: . aud 


extent or their duty. They can do nothing of 
themſeives : they exerciſe that portion of authority 
you have entruſted them with; and the only cb- 
ject to wich all their efforts tend, ſhall be to 
make themſelves agreeable to your Majeſty, and 
to fulfil their duty: a duty, Site, that compels 
them inceſſantly to watch over the preſervation 
of that precious depoſit of authority which vou 
hold from the Almighty, and which ſhou'd be 
tranſmitted in all its purity to your muſt 1emote 
poſterity. 

„ How happy is it for us, to ſee this ſupreme 
power in the hands of a Prince, who governs with 
ſuch wiſdom and moderation, as muſt gain him 
all hearts ; and who knows that the real links which 
unite Frenchmen to their Sovereign, are thoſe of 
love. 

& do deeply, Sire, is it graven in our ſouls, that 
we proteſt to you, in the name of all the magiſ- 
trates that compoſe your parliament, that they 
will be always ready to ſacrifice what is the moſt 
dear and precious to them, as ſoon as the intereſt 
of your glory is concerned, and to ſet an example 
to your ſubjects of the fidelity and obedienc 
they owe to the Sovereign will.” 

The biſhops of France pretended that this was a 


38 ſtroke of the moſt arrogant modeſty that had ap- 


peared 


peared this century, Courtiers found many contra- 
ditions in it. The firſt -re{ident declared, in the 
name of his body, that the authority exerciſed b 
the patliament was a depoſite entruſted with them 
by the King; how then, 11 w as ſaid, could chis truſt 
confer to this hudy ſuch independence as extends to 
opp ſing the will o the Prince? 
Town ds the cloſe of this diſcourſe, we find an 
inſult offered t the crown. This body, who had 
manifeſtly oppoſed the King's orders, and who had 
preferred exile to ſubmiſſion. ſay, that they will al- 
ways be found ceadv to ſet an ecxample of obedience. 
It was ſaid, that an example of obedience was never 
before given by diſobedience. 
Notwithſtanding this reconciliation, there was 
ſtill ſome animoſity remaining on both fides. For 
my part, I was del ghted that this affair was termi- 
nated. I have freq ently repeated in theſe Memoirs, 
that it troubled the King, and this was ſufficient for 
me to deſire a re.onciltation, 

To the parliamentary quarzels ſucceeded political 
affairs. The Engliſh were making great warlike 
Preparations z the laſt peace had not removed all 
difficulties. * he plenipotentiaries we e more eager 
to put an end to battles, than to prevent freſh 
bloodſhed. 

Marſhal Noa lles had often told me, that the ne- 
gociators at a Congreſs have only one point in view, 
which is to ſi n the treaty, Upon this they exhauſt 
all their genius, ſo that they have not the faculty of 
foreſight remaining 

The Duke of Mirepoix came ſtom London to 
receive the King's orders. This Miniſter, in ſpeak- 
ing to hs Majelty of the preparations that the En- 
gliſh we'e making, aſſured him, That G. eat 
„Britain had no thoughts of interrupting. the peace.“ 
Whence comes it then, ſaid the King, that they are 
arming as if they wanted to be at war? 


„dire, 
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“ Sire, anſwered the Duke, it is a maxim wit. 
&* the Engliſh, to avail themſelves of the tranquil- 
“ lity of Europe, to increaſe their forces.“ 

This Miniſter, who was beſides an honeſt man, 
believed what he ſaid. French emiſſaries in London 
had written to court, that the Engliſh deceived him, 
that he .ct himſeli be impoſed upon by appearances, 
and that the cabinet of St. James's concealed their 
views and deſigns from him. 

I often deſited the King to appoint another Am- 
baſſador for the court of London : but he was afraid 
of diſobl ging this Lord, who, moreover, did ho- 
nour to his employment, by his grandeur and mag- 
nificence. 

Lewis XV. has ſuch a beneficent ſoul, that he 
cannot reſolve upon withdrawing his triendſhip from 
thoſe whom he has once honoured with his conk- 
dence, unleſs he 1s convinced of ſome capital fault 
that compels him to it. 

Verſailles became daily more and more melancho- 
ly ; the unhappy affairs of the clergy, the biſhops, 
and the parliament, ſpread a g'vomy air over all 
thoſe who frequemed court. 

To relieve the King from the languid ſtate into 
which theſe diſputes had brought him, I had Bel- 
leviie built. It was a ſquare pavilion, where the 
eye diſcovered more taſte than magmficence : the 
King c:mplimented me upon it. He often repaired 
thither. I had embelliſhed this ſpot with fimple 
works, and art was con. caled behind nature, which 
prevented its dif-overy, 

The gardens and groves were delightful. Lewis 
XV. often ſaid to me, that he was ſuffocated at 
Compeigne, at Fontainbleau, and ar Marli ; but 
that he bieathed at Bellevue. We divided our time 
between walking and gardening, with other rural 
amuſements. Flowers compoſed part of the plan 
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of our recreations, and I had ſome brought from 
every part of the world. 

When the King entered this houſe, he laid aſide 
that air of Majeſty which regal pageantry obliged 
him to keep up elſewhere. I was always a gainer 
by this metamorphoſis, as it rendered him gayer 
than uſual; and his ſatisfaction, which increaſed 
mine, ſp: ead an air of joy over our converſation. 
There was, beſides, another difference, which was, 
that at Belleviie the King talked to me of h's taſte, 
of his appetites, and other things that tended to his 
pleaſure ; whereas at V erſailles he never entertain- 
ed me with any thing but diſputes upon religion, the 
refuſal of ſacraments, or other matters, which were 
far from being agreeable to him. | 

This retreat gave him frequent occaſion to ſpeak 
of the advantages that accompanied private life. He 
diſcovered in it charms, that the perplexity of pub- 
lic buſineſs, and the tumults of the throne, made 
him the more ſenſible of. 

The King, deſirous of giving me marks of his 
particular protection, created the eſtate of Marigni, 
which belonged to my brother, into a marquiſate. 
I thanked him for this favour, which appeared to 
me the greater, as Vandiere had not done any thing 
yet to deſerve it. 

Let us return to general affairs. America, which 
was upon the point cf exciting univerſal war, began 
already to diſplay ſome ſparks of that blaze which 
was to inflame Europe. The Engliſh made the firſt 
complaints. The Farl of Albemarle repreſented to 
the court of France, that the French in Canada 
committed hoſtilities, contrary to the treaty of Aix- 
!a-Chap elle. 

The court of France replied, that they were ig- 
norant of ſuch proceedings: but that to prevent any 
miſunderſtanding, they would ſend orders to ſup- 
yreſs theſe firſt differences; cn condition that the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh would, on their fide, act in the ſame man- 
ner. Both nations promiſed, but neither kept their 
word. They were mutually deceived, as moſt uſu- 
ally happens upon theſe occaſions, 

I remember that when the Engliſh made theſe 
firſt complaints to our court, a foreign miniſter laid 
to me, that the cabinet of Verſailles and that of $ 
James's knew very well they were going to war ; 
but that they would not ſay ſo, to make the thin- 
more myſterious. 

* In that caſe, Sir, ſaid I to him, the King is 
*© not in the ſecret, for he does not know a ſylla- 
ce ble about this war which you foretel.” In fact, 
Lewis was quite ignorant that he was at the eve of 
engaging in a long ſucceſhon of ſieges and battles. 
He was well informed of the motives which induced 
the Engliſh to complain: but he had not been ac- 
quainted with their reſolution of having recourſe to 
arms. | 

Whilſt the miſunderſtandings in the new world 


| were the ſubjects of converſation, the religious war 


ſtill continued in the kingdom. The King, who, in 
order to reſtore tranquillity to the ſtate, had done 
every thing that was deſired of him, had the morti- 
fication to find that nothing was done that he deſir- 
ed. He was obliged to exile the Archbiſhop of 
Paris. I was witneſs to the affliction he was under, 
from the neceſlity of giving this order. He had en- 
deavoured to bring this Prelate back to his duty, by 
all the methods which his goodneſs, and his benefi- 
cent ſoul, could ſuggeſt to him ; and it was not till 
after he had in vain eſſayed them, that he reſolved 
upon ſending him to Conflans. 

The conduct of this Archbiſhop, who had openly 
diſobeyed his Sovereign's orders, irritated the cour- 
tiers to that degree, that the Monarch was adviſed 
by ſeveral of them to have him ſeized by the military 
power, and to keep him _y confined : but 07 
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XV. was of too gentle a diſpoſition to put ſuch rigor- 
vus counſel into execution. I have often heard him ſay, 
that Kings ſhould puniſh, but never think of revenge. 
He entruſted the letter de cachet to one of his mini- 
ſters, with orders to figniiy it to the Archbiſhop as 
privately as poſſible. 

The King found himſelf again obliged to baniſh 
the biſhops of Orleans and Troyes, ,two p:clates 
whoſe ſent ments were tod conformable to thoſt of 
the Archbiſhop of Paris. Theſe two might be con- 
ſidered as the fire-biands of the kingdom. They 
prepared the people's minds for diſobedience, in ſhow- 
ing themſelves rebels to their Prince's orders. One of 
theſe, from the extremity of his exile, inſulted the 
court and the ſtate by a mandate, wherein he for- 
bad all his dioceſans to have recourſe, in the cafe of 
adminiſtration, to any other prieſts than thoſe whom 
he preſcribed ; and it was neceſſary that theſe prieſts 
ſhould be vicars, or curates. This was conſtraining 
the extent of prieſthood ; but as ſoon as the epiſco- 
pal authority is the leaſt attacked, the Princes of the 
church are always ready to undertake any thing. 
Marſhal Saxe ſaid, ** That if God were to limit the 
* power of biſhops in France, theſe biſhops would, 
© in turn, allot bounds to the power of God.“ 

The exile of the Archbiſhop of Paris filenced his 
moſt conſiderable partizans ; but it did not finiſh the 
quarrel. 

The miniſter of the marine laid before the King 
a liſt of his navy: it conſiſted of ſixty- ſix ſhips of the 
line, and thirty frigates. A politician of the North 
ſaid, that this was not ſufficient to make head againſt 
the Engliſh ; and he propheſied, at that time, that 
if we did not avoid going to war, the French navy 
would be totally deſtroyed when we made peace. I 
repeated theſe words to ſeveral of our miniſters, who 
anſwered, that this politician was unacquainted with 
marine prophecies. France has long fince been de- 
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prived of thoſe ſtateſmen whoſe penetrating genius 
could unravel the moſt diſtant events. We at pre- 
ſent go mechanically and habitually to work, in the 
track we are compelled to follow. Marſhal Saxc 
made uſe of a very fingulzr expreſſion ; he ſaid, that 
eur government dai'y performed their day's wirk. 

The naval torce was kept in readineſs : ſeamen 
were enrolled ; but able fea officers were wanting. 
Frince has ſeldom had any good ones. Lewis XIV. 
formed ſome but they expired with his reign. 

The ſpirit of party and animoſity was ſtill kept up 
at court. The cabal who ſtrove to deſtroy me, in- 
crealed with my tavour. Envy difplayed all the la- 
tent ſprings that human wickedneſs could ſuggeſt. 
All who ſurrounded the Prince, endeavoured to de- 
prive me of his confidence. 

Amongſt thoſe who conſpired againſt me, there 
were people who were indebted to me for their for- 
tune, and for whom 1 conſtantly intereſted my ſelf. 
J pointed them out to the King. Lewis XV. deteſts 
ingratitude ; theſe dark proceedings produced a very 
contrary effect to what my enemies had propoſed. 
The King paid me more attention than before and 
deſpiſed thoſe the moie who would have deceived 
him. I ſhall not repeat here the low and ſcandalous 
artifices that courtiers, and even ſome ambitious wo- 
men, put in practice to ſurprize the Monarch's heart. 
A detail of theſe intrigues is unworthy of hiſtory, 
and I have no deſign of tranſmitting to poſterity the 
artifices of cabals, which relate to no one but myſelf. 

M. Moreau de Seychelles, comptroller-general of 
the finances, was of ſervice to the ſtate. He was 
very aſſiduous in regulating the finances. I made 
the King take notice of him, and immediately this 
Prince made him miniſter of ſtate. He had his ene- 
mies at court: it was ſaid that he had dene nothing 
yet to deſerve that poſt, and that fortune having ſo 


precip! 
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precipitately forced his elevation, he would never 
advance above half way to favour. 

When he came to court, to return the King 
thanks, I ſau to him, Sir, many peop'e pretend to 
e forete} the deſtiny of your adminiſtration, con- 
& vince all France that they are falſe prophets. 

The Duke of Mirepoix, who had always rod 
the court, that the Engliſh had no thoughts of break- 
ing the treaty of peace, was at length obliged to 
write that they prepared for war. France haſtily put 
herſelf into a ſtate of defence, ithout knowing pre- 
ciſely whether ſhe was coming to blows. Orders 
were diſpatched from the ly of the marine to all 
the ports and harbours. The ſhips that were finiſh- 
ed were launched, and - OL hen kept ready to ſail 
on the firſt notice. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was, nevertheleſs, 
ſtill negociating at Pa is. This buſineſs was no lon- 
ger tranſacted with Lord Albemarle; he was dead. 
The intereſts of Great Britain were in the hands of a 
ſecretary of embaſſy, who gave vague replies to the 
queſtions that weie put to him, upon the preparati- 
ons his court was making. 

Some politicians have aſſlured us, that if Lord Al- 
bemaile had lived, the war, which efterwards rent 
the two nations, would never have taken place. It 
has been ſaid that miniſter, who had great weight 
with George the Second, was that time connected 
with a woman uf pleaſu: e at Paris, whom he would 
not part with. This perhaps is only ſurm ſo, deſtit 
of foundati en; but afl er a E. this 


3 wculd not na e Deen 
the firſt time that the arrours of a courtezan have in- 
fluenced the aft irs of Europe. 

Upon the arrival. of the di che s from London, a 
great council Was held at Ver faules, and the Ki ng ex- 
preſſed himſelſ in the following manner to his min ſter. 

am reſolved L vill nut begin the war, and if 
ee the Engliſh break the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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Europe, who ſhall be witneſs to my moderation, 
e ſhall ſee that they are the aggreſſors. 

M. de Maillebois, the father, ſaid publicly at court, 
that it were better to prevent them than to give 
them an opportunity of doing it. 

'The King's moderation met with no advocates but 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to avoid ſieges and battles ; 
tor every one was concerned in the event according to 
his particular views of intereſt. Military people want- 
ed war, merchants and financiers wiſhed for peace. 

The court of London ſent my Lord Hertford to 
Paris, to replace the Earl of Albemarle. This Am- 
baſſador was compared to a herald at arms: it was ſaid 
that he was come to declare war againſt France. He 
ſpoke, in fact, in ſuch a tone, as teſtified that every 
thi ing was ready in England to invade America. M. 
Rouille was ſo intimidated, that he ſaid to the King: 
* Sire, Great Britain muſt have rcſolved to declare 
„ war, for her Ambaſlador talks in ſuch a tile, as 
6 if the Engliſh were ready to open the campaign. 

Upon the hrit report of the preparations cf an ar- 
mament, the military men, who, ſince the laſt cam- 
paigns in Flanders, had deſerted Verſailles, came in 
ſhoals to make their court to me. All my apartments 
were lined with officers, who, in ntreating my in- 
tereſt to recommend them to the Prince, ſet forth 
their talents in the military art. 

The Biſhops war, nevertheleſs, ſtill continued. 
The Archbiſhop of Paris, baniſhed to Conflans, vas 
not thereby rendered more ſubmiſſive. He, from the 
— of his exile, braved the court and the city. 
He was removed to Lagn; ſur Maine, a little town 
that had neither the grandeur nor magnificence of 
Conflans. 'I his retreat, by diminiſh ing his epiſcopal 
pomp, no way changed his charaGter, which remain- 
ed inflexible. The other 1ebellious bi Hope were 


treated with more ſeverity : but theſe lettres de cach- 
et had a very oppoſite effect to what was intended. 
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They ſerved only to make them more important in 
che eyes of their partizans, which increaſed their ar- 
rogance. 

A courtier ſa'd to the King, that a ſeminary ſhould 
be built at Rome, to which ſhould be ſent all the 
French biſhops who rebelled againſt his orders, with 
an 2ſtabliſhment of 100 Roman crowns per head, 
for ſupporting their grandeur. 

It is certain that too much reſpect was paid to 
theſe people; and the very chaſtiſements that were 
inflicted on them, when they ſwerved from their 
Juty, were tempered with ſo much conſideration, as 
to prevent their returning to it. 

The biſhops having nothing to do in their exile 
but to write, and being unable to employ any HET 
arms than their pens, France was deluged with 
ters and mandates, Theſe were ſo many 55 

2cainfſt the royal authority. Ihe King was often 
2dviſcd to hang the Printers, who were inſtrumental 
in the circulation of theſe ſeditious papers; but 
Lewis XV. would never have recourſe to thoſe vio- 
lent methods. 

The Engliſh, at length, explained themſelves with 
reſpect to their warlike preparaticns, the news of 
which Fame had trumpeted throughout Europe. 
ay declared to the government, that the French 

Canada had made incurſions upon lands under 
e dominion of Great Britain, and that England 
was not ĩnclineq to ſuffer ſuch uſurpations. We have 
cen that the two crowns, when peace was concluded, 
leſt the deciſion of this affair to commiſſaries. Count 
de Argenſon had foreſcen, at firſt, that theſe com- 
miſſaries would completely ruin the intereſts of the 
two courts. Sir, laid he, when two powers, 
with arms in hand, cannot agree upon certain 
© difterences, it is impoſſible for individuals to re- 
**conc:Je them.“ 
Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, the Engliſh council did not fay that 
they ſhould declare war, but only that they were 
diſcontenred with the French in America, 

This declaration affli ted the King, who did not 
deſire war. The nationa' debts were not yet paid, 
the ſame impoſts ſtill ſubſiſted as before, the people 
were always oppreſſed; ſo that a new war muſt o- 
verwhelm them. Lewis XV. ſpoke to me of the 
misfortune that threatened France, in ſuch a manner 
as perſuaded me he was ſenſibly affected. I was a 
witneſs to his uneaſineſs upon this account; and it 
is but juſtice, which I owe this Prince, to ſay he 
was penetrated with grief upon the occaſion. This was 
not the .caſe with the miniſters and military courti- 
ers, who were in hopes to advance their fortune by 
means of this new revolution. The difficulty was 
not to undertake the war, but to find generals to 
Carry 1t on. 

Marſhal Saxe, the terror of France's enemies, anc 
in whom the troops placed an implici confidence, 
was dead, Of all the officers who had ferved unde: 
him, there was not any one who furniſhed the ſame 
hopes of his abilities. They had courage and expe- 
rience : but theſe were not ſufficient ; for J have 
heard it ſaid, that to form a hero, requires an aſ- 
ſortment of qualities, which are ſeldom found in the 
ſame man. 

Amongſt the generals who had ſerved in the late 
wars, Marſhal Beileiſle was the moſt deſirous o. 
commanding in chief; but beſides his never having 
been a good general, his capacity was greatly im. 
paired. He ex; reſſed himſelf in d F.ife terms. and 
was very verboſe. It was ſaid of him at court, that 
of all the genius that had e'e-ated him to the 2 
nacle of greatneſs, he retained nothing but loquacit; 

The ſtate was now threatened with three differ- 
ent wars, two of which were declared. That of 
the Bull, as it was called, which was upon the point 
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of cauſing a revolution in the ſtate : that of the 
Barbarians, who, notwithſtanding the faith of trea- 
ties, interrupted the trade of the nation ; and that 
of the Engliſh, who were ready to give us battle. 

A man of wit, who was tld that the Engliſh 
were going to be our foes, ſaid, Gd be praiſed, the 
biſhops quarrel is now at an end, for thaje people are 
never at war but in time of peace. 

The Archbiſhop of Paris, who was ſtill exiled, 
and ſtill obſtin: 8 w:ote a letter to the King in a 
ſtile truly original, and without example ſince the 
ſoundation of the monarchy. He ſaid to the King, 
in very formal terms, that His power was ſupe 
© rior to that cf the Sovereign, in matters 4 1 
ce to the adminiſtration which God hath entruſted 
& him with; that his duty was that of conducting 
& his flock ; that he acknowledged no other upon 
& earth; finally, he would not, nor could not, re- 
© tract from the firſt ſteps he had taken; that theſe 
© were his laſt ſentiments, which would continue 
ce always the ſame to the grave, &c. &c.“ 

This was a period diſtinguiſhable for diſobedience, 
The clergy gloried in rebelling againſt the orders of 
the King. This obſtinate diſpoſition had made its 
way into the provinces. The deputy of Languedoc 
related to the King an event that happened at Mont- 
pellier, which pointed out to this Prince the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtopping the progreſs of ſuch abuſes. This 
man ſaid, that the wife of a counſellor of that city, 

who had refiiſcd to receive the Bull, and whoſe life 
was in danger, requeſted the curate of her pariſh to 
adminiſter the ſacraments to her. Upon her firſt re- 
queſt, the curate and four vicars fled. Application was 
made to the other pariſhes, but it was found that all 
the clergy who adminiſtered had deſerted. The 
chief juſtice then ordered an independent prieſt, and 
who was not belonging to any church, to adminiſter 
to the Lady. This eccleſiaſtic thought it was his 

©: ht 1 duty 
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duty to obey ; but he had obſerved that the hoſt had 
accompanied the prieſts in their retreat, He did not 
find a ſingle water in the tabernacles of the different 
churches ot the city. The curates and the ſe- 
condaries had eat them all before their departure 
He conſecrated one : but this was not ſufficient ; it 
muſt be adminiſtered. A general inſurrection was 
feared. I he ccmmander of the place was obliged to 
put the garriſon under arms, and appoint guards for 
the conducting of the hoſt in ſafety to the ſick Lady's 
houſe. 

Such ſcenes as theſe, in a city full of Proteſtants, 
made the Romiſh religion become a ſubject of public 
deriſion. The King was greatly affected at it, 
though he would not yet reſolve to uſe violent re- 
medies. 

I have ſaid that the King did not deſire war; to 
prevent which, if it were yet poſſible, he ſent Buſſ/ 
io Hanover, where George II. was expected. I was 
not for employing this man, thinking he had not 
ſufficient capacity to ſucceed in a negociation of this 
importance; but Lewis XV. had been prejudiced in 
his favour. 

Buſſy's partizans ſaid he ſpoke with reſolution and 
an abſolute tone ; qualities that were looked upon as 
eſſential at a free court, where moderation and ſup- 
pleneſs are always unſucceſsful. But the contrary 
was the truth. Buſſy negociated badly to prevent 
the war, and he failed ſome years after to reſtore 
peace; but I laid it down as a, maxim, never to op- 
poſe the King's ſentiments. | 

Orders were diſpatched to all the commanders in 
the American colonies, to fit out as many ſhips as 
they could, to oppoſe the deſigns of the Engliſh. I 
heard Marſhal Noailles then ſay, that troops ſhould 
have been ſent, and not orders. 

The death of Marſhal Lowendab!,, the pupil and 


companion of Count. Saxe, that happened at this 
time, 
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time, created ſorrow, which in the preſent circum- 
ſtances was the more ſenſibly felt. His military ta- 
lents had made us conceive hopes that his death de- 
ſtroyed. The conqueſt of Bergen-op-zoom had ac- 
quired him a reputation, from which France might 
have derived advantages in the war with which ſhe 
was threatened. I teftihed my chagt in, upon this 
occaſion, to the King. You have reaſon to la- 
„ ment the death of this officer, he replied to me; 
© he was among the number of thoſe who were 
«© moſt deſerving of any confidence. It is in vain for 
* me to ſeek amongſt my ſubjects, I ſhall find no 
© one capable of ſupplying his place.“ 

Lewis XV. who had honoured him during his 
life-time, was willing to beſtow marks of diſtinction 
upcn him after his death. He was at the cxpence 
ct his ſuneral obſequies, and granted penſions to his 
children of both ſexes; recompences that were due 
to his merit, and with which the King gratified his 
heirs, All thoſe who were eclipſed by th's general's 
merit, rejoiced at his death; none but rcal patricts 
lamented it. 

Whilſt France was employed about the means of 
{ſupplying the expences of the war, we learnt at 
Verſailles that England found voluntary reſources in 
her ſubjects for her's. Private perſons offered monev 
to ſuch ſailors as enrolled themſelves in the royal 
navy, and others engaged to ſupport their families a 
their own expence during the war, had it continued 
ſix luſtrums. 

Certain communities offered free gifts to thoſe 
who would bear arms againſt France. I ſaid to 
Marſha! Belleiſle, who related theſe facts to me: 
It appears to me, fir, that a people who act in this 
„ manner, has the advantage over thcſe who give 
„ no money but what they are compelled to part 
„witch, for the expences of the war.“ That is true, 
replicd the old Courtier; but this ſame Engliſh na- 
| $2 tion 
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tion, Who inus valuntariiy parti with their riches 


a War, which they think uſeful to the tate, often !5/c 
all their advantages at a peace. A Lord W/0 wants 


is make his way to the adminiſtration b) a ten 
cf pacification, intrigues with the king gains his 
confidence, and has his creatures. The; G ſet forth, 
that fieges and battles 1uin the _ that commerce 
15 Bart ty them, and that induſi 'y feriſhes. The 
cabal acquire ſir ength, the candida miniſter's party 
zncreaſes, he gains the aſcendent, and the peace ts 
ſigned, at the expence of the nation's bind and trea- 
fure. 

M. de Mirepoix ſtill continued his neg:ciations 
at London : he conferred with Sir T homas Robin- 
ſen, who gave him hopes; but this was only to gain 
time: the war was refolved upon. Count D' Ar- 
genſon often ſaid to the King, that this ambaſſador 
ſhould be recalled, as his reſidence in London only 
amuſed the ſtate, and made the French nation ri- 
diculous. The King and council were greatly per— 
plexed; Leu 's XV. was not willing that Euro; e 
thould be avle to reproach him with having com- 
mitted the firſt hoſtilities. 

Ma: ſhal Lowendahl, who before his death was 
witneſs to this embarraſſment, ſaid publickly at 
court, that i, was better ts attack as a principal, 
than to be beat as a ſecond, This counſel was not 
followed, but we repented of it. . 

As for me, I was neuter in this great affair. Tt 
was reported that I wiſhed for war, to make my- 
ſelf more conſiderable at court. I had no occaſion for 
either ſieges or battles, things conitantly deſtructive 
to a ſtate, to ſupport my credit with the King. Lewis 
XV. honoured me with his confidence : all thoſe 
who had endeavoured to prejudice me had miſcari ied 
in their attempt ; rank and grandcur had no longer 
any charms for me: the only ambition I had re- 
maining was the ſettling of my daughter ; but ſhe 

Was 
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was not arrived at an age to be married, and [ 
did not d ubt that the King would honour her vin 
his protection. 

Peace was ſtill the ſubject of converſation at Lon- 
don and Paris; but we at length learned that the 
Engliſh had decla red war againſt France in the new 
world; - the court of Verſaiiles received advice, that 
Admiral Boſcawen had with his fleet taken the Alcide 
man of war, upon the banks of Newfoundland. The 
manner in which he took this ſhip aggravated the 
offence. The Alcide ſhould not have been attacked, 
at the time ſhe was attacked, for ſhe had no fighting 
orders. It is a cuſtom eſtabliſhed amongſt all cav: 
lized nations, when they declare war, to publiſh a 
manifeſto, containing the g:tievances which induce 
them to have recourſe to arms; and England had 
not publiſhed any ſuch : therefore this ſtep was con- 
ſidered as a real piracy. This was obſerved to the 
King, who immediately ſent orders to the duke of 
Mirepoix and Buſſy to return to France, without 
taking leave of the court of England, Hencefor- 
ward a'! means of accommodation were ſuſpended. 

The King, who had been deſirous of avoiding a 
war before it began, took his meaſures as ſoon as he 
was acquainted With this firſt act of hoſtility. His 
honour would let him no longer put up an affront of- 
fered to his flag. He ſaid, upon retiring from the 
council, Madam, war is declared; the Engliſl 
are my enemies. 

The operations of the war oſſice took place: tlie 
armaments by land and ſea, the augmentation of the 
troops, and the means of ſupporting the army, were 
taken into conſideration. 

From this time the King lived more retired, he 
did not hunt ſo often, and he debarred himſelf ſe- 
veral diverſions which he took before. He conferred 
regularly with his miniſters. Count Ro 
with whom he was often locked up, gave him a cir- 
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cumſtantial detail of his land forces, and the naval 
miniſter laid before him a ſimilar account of his navy. 
Lewis XV. made ſeveral objections to them con- 
cerning the principal points ot their adminiſtration, 
to which theſe chie!'s in office were obliged to an- 
ſwer. 

The count D' Argenſon, whoſe adminiſtration was 
then the moſt important, as he was at the head of 
military affairs, told the King that his troops were 
in a good ſtate, that military diſcipline was well en- 
forced, that the French were fond of war, and that 
we might flatter ourſelves with ſucceſsful campaigns, 
proviced the generals ſeconded the ardour of the 


grandeur of France. ä 
The conſerences with the miniſter of the finances 
were cf a ſtill more intricate nature; there were 
napy ancient debts unpaid, the revenues of the crown 
were mortgaged, commerce and induſtry, which 
had juſt recovered ſome Ittle vigour ſince the peace, 
were vpon the point of returning to their inactive 
Nate. 
The comptreller-general ſaid to the King,“ dire, 
the ſtate of things muſt not be diſguiſed to your 
Majeſty; great ſprings muſt be put in motion to 
© maintain the burthen of the war. I have made a 
„ calculation from the ſtate of your finances, and 
they will procure me reſources for four years : 
© if at the end of that time peace ſhould not take 
place, the campaigns cannot be carried on with- 
out impoſing very oppreſſive taxes upon your peo- 
ple.“ | 
The Kinz, who after this conference paid me a 
tiſit, ſaid, that he had juft been converſing with a 
minifler, who was the honeſleſt man in all France; 
for ſuch I muft call him, he added, who has ſo much 
prebity as ta ſveak freely te bis King. 
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The miniſter of the war department required an 
zugmentation of 40000 men, which was granted 
him, and orders were iſſued accordingly for raiſing 
recruits. M. Belleiſle told me, that ſo many men 
were not neceſſary for the defence of a handful of 
barbarians, that this would increaſe the expences of 
the ſtate, and only tend to weaken it. He did not 
foreſee that theſe levies were nothing in compariſon 
of thoſe that were to be afterwards made. 

France had not been perfectly ſecured by the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle. Her ports were open and de- 
fenceleſs. Upon the commiſſion of the firſt acts of 
noſtility in America, it was reſolved to reſtore the 
works at Dunkirk. The prince of Soubiſe was ap- 
pointed by the King to ſee this operation take place: 

eight thouſand troops were allotted him to favour 
the execution of this deſign. 

Upon the firſt reports of the revolution in Canada, 
two ſucceſhve ſquadrons were diſpatched, of which 
no news had vet been received. The uncertainty 
of the ſucceſs of this ſmall naval armament a 

the grand operations by land. 

The council of ſtate could not reſolve upon an 
Axcd plan of operations, the members being divided 
in their opinion. I was a witneſs to a great part of 
the diverſity of ſentiments which then diſturbed the 
court, with reſpec to this grand affair. 

A man of much good ſenſe ſaid, like Marſhal 
Belleiſle, „that great armies were uſeleſs ; that land 
*© campaigns were not the object, but a ſea war; 
* that the colonies ſhould be put in a ſtate of lecu- 
*© rity which alone could be conquered ; that the plan 
of the Engliſh was not to increaſe their power in 
Europe, but to extend their limits in America ; 
that all their deſigns tended that way, and that we 
* ſhould direct ours to the ſame object; that France 
was guarantied in Europe by the general balance; 
but that there was no ſyſtem whereby our ſettle- 
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ments in the new. world were guarantied ; that 
the crown would loſe its influence, when trade 
WC uld be entirely in the power ot the Engliſh; 
that the Britiſh navy was alr dy ſuperior to the 
navies oi all Europe, but that after the loſs of 
Canada and the other parts of the cont.nent of 
Arrerica, it would be the only one in Europe; 
that this was the criſis ſor France, and that if th 
01 oport tunity was neglected oi protecting ourſelves 
from this Jaſt attempt, it would never rcturn ; 
that all other plans of warlike operations mould 
be giren up, to purſue that of the colonies, as 
they intereſted the general republic ; but that this 
perſonally and ſolely Intereſted. Franc ce; that A- 
merica being once conquered, the wicle body of 
Europe co uls not reſtore the eq vilbic m, becauſe 
the power of the firſt ſtates of the continent did 
not extend to the ſea; that the Engliſh in the 
entre oi the chriſt ian w 1055 were ſeparated from 
Chriſtendom; that they could not by attacked 1:3 
their own iſlands ; that nature had ſecured Thane 
from all invaſions in Europe, c.“ 
The oppoſite party, on the contrary, ſaid, ““ th at 
great armies {hculd be raifed to cppole the allies 
of Engl⸗ md, who would not fail to form deſigns 
in Germany; that here the capital ſtrokes would 
be ſtruck ; that the war in America was only 
the pretext for that which was to be carried on 
in Europe; that ſome troops ſhould be ſent to 
Canada; but that numerous legions ſhould be 
raiſed for Germany ; that we were miſtaken if 
we thought the Engliſh limited their enterprizes 
to America, as it was viſible that their deſigns 
tended to excite a revolution in the north of Eu- 
rope ; that the general balance guarantied France 
no farther than ſhe herſelf contributed to ſupport 
a juſt equilibrium; that with reſpect to trade in 


„ general, there was no reaſon to apprehend that 
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England could engroſs it, as there were not ſuin- 
cient materials in that country to compals the 
deſign; that the Engliſh were compelled to have 
recourſe to induſtrious nations, a where tne 
price of labour was not ſo high ; that nee 
trade conſiſted in exchanges, and that a people 
who ſhould conſiderably diminiſh that of —_ 
ſtates, would greatly cramp their own ; that wit! 
reſpect to the navy, one could not be immedi- 
ately formed to balance that of England ; that the 
expences made upon this account would be end- 
leſs, as the time was too ſhort and the means 
too circumſcribed ; that the loſs oi Canada was 
not certain, the events of war being caſual ; that 
the ſavage nations loved the French and hated 
the Engliſh ; that they would 9s fer being exter- 
mi "nated, ra: her than ſubmit to the Britith yoke 
laſtly, that if Canada ſhould be conquered in tn! 
war, it might be retaken in another ; but that it 
the Eng liſh united with their allies, ſhould avail 
themſelves of favourab'e circumſtances to 92: 
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advantages in Europe, it would be then to» late 
to repair the damage, as the laſt victories would 
be guaraniied by new treaties of peace; whereas 
in America the barbarous nations in alliance with 
France, who are unacquainted with the las of 
nations, are always ready to create revelutions:: 
in a word, that it was France's intereſt to ſet cn 
foot numerous armies to ſupport Ker pretenſions 
by land, and to yield for ſome time the dominion 
of the ſea, Oc. Te.” 
A third party maintained that been ti 
vent the Engliſn making conque alt in America, 
and hinder a king place in Europe. France 
is ſufficiently powerful for this; ſhe need only 
manage well her forces; ſhe will prevail every 
where, when thoſe who govern the ſtate unite in 
5 e one 
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** one common intereſt ; that is to ſay, the glory 


of the nation, and the happineſs of the people. [f 
pans northern powers of Europe are inclinable to 
vail themſelves of the miſunderſtandings in Ame- 
15 we muſt keep our engagements, and ſend 
24000 men into Germany. A more numerous 
army can only procure us à greater loſs without 
any z21vantage. Theſe moderate ſuccours will 
nable vs to ſend more conſiderable aſſiſtance to 
the new world, to protect our colonies ; the re- 
vclution in Canada is not a maritime quarrel, it is 
a land war. The point is to defend the continent, 
and it is only neceſſary to land troops there; and 
this the Engliſh cannot prevent. They have taken 
no meaſures yet to block up the paſſages; but if 
& we do nct make haſte, we ſhall be too late; for 
the Engliſh, who keep a ſteady eye upon our ope- 
rations, will no ſooner find that we do not make 
any great preparations by land, than they will be- 
cin to make very conſiderable ones by ſea.” 
There was alſo a numerous party inclined for 
peace: the reaſons which they alledged, were found- 
ed upon our inability of carrying on the war ; but 
the minds of the people were too much agitated to 
liſten to plans of pacification; each had his ſchemes 
for puſhing h's fortune, and private intereſt always 
prevails over the common weal. Subaltern officers 
who wanted advancement, were deſirous of ſieges 
and battles. "Thoſe who endeavoured to obtain the 
command of armies were deſperate advocates for 
war; and ſuch as would be employed in furniſhing 
the neceflaries for carrying it on, thought it in- 
diſpenſable: it is plain from theſe motives, how 
little the intereſt of the ſtate was conſidered, 
During this crifis the clergy of France were aſ- 
ſembled; they deliberated very ſeriouſly, whether 
fick people ſhould have the ſacraments adminiſtered, 
or whether they ſhould die without them. The 
biſhops 
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biſhops who had been brought over by the court and 
the parliament, were of opinion. that they could not 
be refuſed this aſſiſtance. "Thoſe who expected no- 
thinz of the King, and who hated the parliament 
maintained on the contrary, that they ſhould be re- 
fuſed them like heretics. At length, after many de- 
bates, they ſeemed inclinable to leave this great af- 
fair to the determination of the Pope. 

I learnt this news with pleaſure. Benedict XIV. 
then filled the papal chair. Many perſons who had 
been at Rome, gave me a very favourable opinion 
of this pontiff. He deſpiſed his predeceſſors, refined 
policy of turning every thing to their own advan- 
tage ; the firſt ſteps he took upon his obtaining the 
pontificate, made me conceive a real eſteem for him. 
He had aboliſhed at Rome thoſe wretched equivo- 
cations, which in ſerving as food for ſuperſtition, diſ- 
honour the Chriſtian religion. He knew that God 
ſometimes wrought miracles, but that he does not 
daily alter the courſe of nature. This prince of the 
church preferred the title of an honeſt man to that 
of a holy one, and this quality raiſed him above all 
the Popes that ever exiſted upon earth. Benedict 
XIV. had fo much underſtanding and fo little preju- 
dice, that his deciſion could not fail to reſtore tran- 
quillity to the Gallican church. 

The adminiſtration: of the ſacraments was not the 
only diſquifition which engaged the clergy ; the 
grand affair for which they were convened, and in 
which the whole body were unanimous, was to de- 
ny the authority of the parliaments, or any other 
dody of laymen whatever. Lewis XV. who could 
not begin the war without opprefling his people, 
was willing to ſet them an example of economy, by 
diminiſhing his houſhold expences. He reduced his 
equipages, and the number of his hunting horſes in 
both ſtables. The expences of his little journies 
were regulated and diminiſhed : it was reſolved that 
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there ſhould be no diverſions this year at court, and 
the works of the Louvre were ſuſpended, Oc. 

The Count D*'Argenſon ſaid, ** that theſe ſavings. 
6 are ſo ſmall an object, that they will (carce enrich 
* a commillary of ſtores during the war.” 

I was myſelf often inclined to have an eye to 
ceconomy ; but M. de Belleiſle had told me that it 
was ſcarce poſſible to benefit the ſtate by ſuch ſru- 
gality ; he added, If it were an evil, it was im- 
*« poſſible to remedy it; but that all thoſe that 
“ ſerved the King would enrich themſelves ; that a 


« ref.-rm would produce no advantage; that it was 
& better to continue employing the old officers who 
1 * 


were already opulent, than to replace them with 
new ones, who would endeavour to become ſo.“ 
Neither the council of ſtate nor the warlike pre- 
parations dep! rived me of the King's company, who 
viſited me regularly, and communicated to me his 
deiigns and intentions. 'I he reſolution he had taken 
of being revenged of his enemies, gave him an air 
of ſatisfaction, which he had not before he had taken 
t; his only uneaſineſs was for his people: he was 
afraid that the continuance of the war. would exhauſt 
them too much, 

It was thought neceſſary to review the troops, and 
there were three encampments, I he prince of Soubiſe 
wanted the command of the camp of Hainault : I 
ſpoke to the King, and it was granted him. M. de 
Chevert, and the Ma arquis de Voyer, in whcſe fa- 
vour J alſo intereſted myſelf, obtained the two o- 
thers. 

Though hoſtilities were begun in America, Lewis 
XV. would not continue them in Europe. A fri- 
gate of the Breſt ſquadron having taken an Engliſh 
frigate, the King immediately ordered it to be re- 
leaſed, as he ſaid, he would net make war iu time of 
peace, and be the fir/t to infringe the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle in Europe. 
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A general officer, who was in my apartment when 
the Kinz told me he had juſt diſpatched this order, 
could not refrain tellng him, in my preſence, 
% Permit me, Sire, to repreſent to your Majeſty, 
© that this moderati on will no-wavs alter the ſyſtem 
& of the court of London. "The Enzliſh have re- 
e ſolved to fall upon us, and to ſeize all ſuch ſhips 
nas they think they have the rf over: re- 
4 priſals are neceſſary, and we ſhould ſtize all ſuch 
“ veſlels as are inferior in ſtrength to our's that 
© meet with them.” 

The ſea-officers paid their court regularly to me: 
for the navy was to have the honour of this war. 
There was a promotion of officers, and I intereſted 
myſelf in behalf of ſome, in conſequence of the cha- 
raters that were given me of their capacity and 
courage. 

I know that complaints have often been made in 
France or my choice of certain perſons, as well in 
the army as in the adminiſtration : but thoſe who 
condemned me were unacquainted with Verſailles. 
Every courtier has a party who cry up their talents 
and genius. It is impoſſible to deſcry real merit 
through theſe extravagant eulogiums. All thoſe who 
are intereſted in a courtier's advancement, either in 
the army or in the government, hide his fauits, and 
diſplay his good qualities ; for every man has a fa- 
vourable fide. 

The death of Madame, daughter to the Dauphin, 
created freſh affliction for the King. I have often 
heard the happineſs of Kings extolled, when they 
are in reality more to be pitied than other men. A 
Citizen has ſcarce any thing but domeſtic troubles to 
aMi&t him: a Monarch unites family misfortunes 
with thoſe of the ſtate. 

Scarce had Lewis wiped away his tears, before he 
had news of a battle that was fought in America, 
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near the Ohio, between his troops and thoſe of En- 
gland, in which General Braddock fell, and where 
the French gained a mpleat victory. The blood 
that was ſpilt in this a{air, a detail of which may be 
found in the annals of Europe, cloſed all avenues to 
an accommodation. The only meaſure to be taken 
in Europe was io be upon the defenſive, and this 
was not taken. The Engliſh ſeized as many mer- 
chant-ſhips in Europe as they met with in both ſeas. 
The commanders of theſe ſhips had received orders 
to ſurrender without making any reſiſtance. I defired 
the King to explain to me the motive of this policy, 
and he replied to me as before, that he won.d noi 
break treaties, and make war in time of peace. 

The Engliſh availed themſelves of this moderati- 
on ; they became abſolute maſters oi the ſea, and 
filled their iſland with French priſoners. 

At the very time that the court of Verſailles pi- 
qued themſelves upon fulfilling their engagements, 
the court of London reproached us with breakins 
them. The reſtoration of the works at Dunkirk was 
conſtrued into an infraction of theſe ſame treaties, 
for which France ſacrificed what power {he had re- 
maining at ſea. In this manner each goverument en- 
deavoured to juſtity their deſigns ; and thus was am- 
bition diſguiſed under every form to obtain its ends. 

Marſhal Noailles, who was not of opinion that 
France ſhould let the remainder of her navigation 
and trade be cruſhed, to convince al! Europe that 
the Engliſh made war like pirates, ſaid, that this 
external moderation deceived none, that the court 
of Verſailles alone was decei\ed. 

Thoſe who agreed in opinion with the King, pre- 
tended that all theſe capturcs made without a decla- 
ration of war would be reſtored ; but real politicians 
thought otherwiſe, and experience has demonſtrated, 
by the event, that theſe were not deceived. 
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Repeated orders were diſpatched to all the ſea- 
ports, and preparations -Were making for a land- 
war ; but there was not a ſufficient fund in the roy- 
al treaſury to ſupport the extraordinary expences. 
The Comptroller-general ſaid to the King, Sire, 
e the farmers- general ofter your Majeſty money, it 
4 ſhould be taken. They will lend the crown ſixty- 
fix millions at 4 per. cent. the ſtate in its preſent 
exigence cannot purchaſe money at a cheaper 
* Tas” 

It may, perhaps, be thought that the financiers, 
affected at the ſtate of France, made this voluntary 
propoſal from a ſpirit of patriotiſm ; but poiterity 
will know that the ſame ſordid intereſt which con- 
ſtantly aQuates them, incited them to diſplay this 
generoſity. One of the firſt conditions was, that the 
leaſe of the farms ſhould be renewed. They after- 
wards inſiſted that there ſhould be no under-farmers ; 
that is to ſay, that the profits ariſing from the tarms 
ſhould be no longer divided, and that they ſhould 
be ſole maſters of the finances. They allo wanted 
to have the diſpoſal of all the employmeants in the 
farms. 

It was publicly ſaid in Paris, that I had framed 
the ſcheme of this loan. It is true that four farmers- 
general applied to me, to make the propoſal from 
their body, and that I mentioned it to the King. 
Lewis XV. had it examined in his council, who 
approved of it ; this is all the ſhare I had in the 
tranſaction. Thoſe who imagine that a King of 
France can raiſe money by the act of his own private 
will, are unacquainted with the government. This 
ſum was far from being ſufficient to put in motion 
all the machines of war that were foreſeen to be 
neceſlary. The King borrowed thirty millions upon 
the poſts at 3 per cent. but even this additional ſum 
was not envugh. The King's ſecretaries, as well 
of the upper as the inferior college, were taxed, and 
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this impoſt, the leaſt burthenſome perhaps of any, 
becauſe it fell upon ſuch as purchaſed their employ- 
ments through oſtentation, produced a ſupply of for- 
ty- five millions. 

Wich this fund, it was incumbent upon us to op- 
poſe the deſigns of the Engliſh at ſea, and of ſuch 
powers as were enemies to France by land. 

I ſaw the King as uſual. He ſupped a!moſt every 
night with me,. and communicated to me all his 
plans and deſigus. Difficulties did not aſtoniſh him. 
Lewis XV. is flow at reſolving, but when he is de- 
termined, his reſolution is firm. He appeared more 


gay than uſual : perhaps the internal tranquillity of 


the ſtate greatly contributed towards it ; for the 
broils with the court of England had produced fo 
good an effect at home, that ſchiſms were no longer 
the ſubject of converſation. The curates admini- 
ſtered to the ſick, and thus the clergy and pailia- 
ment were reconciled. 

We learnt at Verſailles that George II. who had 
made a voyage to his Electoral dominions, was re- 
turned to London. His preſence was there neceſſary 
to expedite the military operaticns. We were at the 
ſame time informed, that ſevera! councils had been 
held at Kenſington, in which it was reſolved to 
make war. It had already been purſued for ſome 
time; and theſe councils were held only to deliberate 
upon the means. The Engliſh had by this time ta- 
ken from the French 250 merchantmen, and made 
upwards of 40900 ſailors priſoners of war. 

The two nations mutually upbraided each other 
with the injuſtice of their proceedings. The Engliſh 
reproached the French with having infringed upon 
the treaty of peace, and the French openly declared, 
that the Engliſh mede war like pirates: and added, 
that the parliament of England might be compared 
to the Divan of Conſtantinople, and George II. to 
the Dey of Algiers, 


The 
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The Duke of Belleifle ſaid, that theſe reproach- 


es were carried too far; that there were ſufficient 
grounds for the two nations fighting for five hundred 
years without declaring war. 

Count D' Ar; ;enſon aſked a foreign miniſter, in 
my preſence, IV ich of the tus parties was the met 
equitable ? ** "They are both unjuſt, ſaid the foreig 
er. France is in the wrong for having made in- 
curſions upon the Britith dominions if America, 
© and for having tortihed Dunkirk ; and England 
has done amis ; by ſcizing the ſhips of this naticn, 
and for having made priſoners of war in time cf 
peace.“ 

I related this diſcourſe to the King, who ſaid, that 
moſt of the foreign miniſters were unacquainted with 
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the origin of the diſpute, and that they Jude -ed of 


things only by appearances, or according to the ideas 
they entertained of their own country. 

"Theſe private diſcourſes no way altered the ge- 
neral operations. The armaments by ſea and land 
continued going on, and we prepared ourſelves for 
war. The Pope offered his mediation ; this was Be- 
nedict XIV. The matter might have been referred 
to him, had it been poſible tor him to have nego- 
tiated the affair in perſon ; but it muſt have been en- 
truſted to nuncios, who are aſually men as ambiti- 
ous as they are 1gnorant, and who are acquainted 
with no other polit:cs than thoſe of the Vatican. 

The King of Portugal alſo offered his ſervice : 
but as he was incapable of throwing any weight in 
the ſcale, he occaſioned no alteration in the deſigns 
that were formed for purſuing the war, 


The duke of Noailles ſaid, he was ſurpriſed that 


petty princes without power, ſhould think of being 
the arbiters of the power of the firſt ſtates in Europe. 
I ſhall not conceal from poſterity that pacific pro- 
poſals were made between the two courts ; but they 
Were 
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were ſo diſtant from their reſpective views, that it 
may be preſumed they were offered only to make the 
torch of war blaze the more, though the pretext 
was to extinguiſh it. 

France's demands were great, and the Engliſh re- 
quired too much, This was the method of ſucceed- 
ing in the defign that was formed of not agreeing. 

In order to increaſe the troops, and render the ar- 
mies more numerous, recourſe was had to an expe- 
dient which was of very little conſequence. The in- 
valids, who, by their ſervices and their wounds, had 


obtained admiſhon into the hoſpital, were ordered 


to bear arms and fight the enemies of the ſtate. 

A wit ſaid upon this occaſion, that this was has 
© ing recourſe to the dead to wage war againſt he 
oy living.” 

In proportion as the quarrel between France and 
England increaſed, Lewis XV. gave me more pow- 
er. It was imagined in the world, that I was the 
arbitreſs of this new revolution : it is true, the King 
aſked my opinion upon many things; but I took care. 
not to be anſwerable for ſuch events as might give 
a new bias to affairs in general: I referred him to 
the council of ſtate, leaving ** to ſhare all the 
blame, if any was incurred. 

The miniſters ſaw me more regularly, and the 
general officers who were deſirous of commanding 
the armies, paid their court to me with remarkable 
aſſiduity. 

Whilſt agreeable news was received from the new 
world, the court was very uneaſy about two ſqua- 
drons which had ſet ſail for America; but advice 
came of their being returned to Breſt, The King 
came himſelt to acquaint me with the news, at which 
he teſtihed much joy. It was natural to think that 
the ſhips which compoſed theſe ſquadrons would fal! 

te 
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into the hands of the Engliſh, who had ſent very 
conſiderable fleets to America. 

The firſt ad vantage the French gained in Canada, 
produced a ſecond. The Iroquois nation offered to 
enter into alliance with the French. 

The count D'Argenſon ſhewed me the diſcourſe 
which the deputies of this ſavage people addreſſed to 
M. Vaudreuil, who commanded the King's troops. 
May the Great Spirit preſerve the captain of the 
French and his valiant warriors ! May the extent 
of their courage be meaſured by the number or 
their wounds i We, whoſe nations are as ancient 
as the ſtars, and the moſt courageous upon earth, 
© come to offer thee the right arm of our warriors. 
„The black gowns who are amongſt us, have ta- 
& ken care to make us acquainted with thy nation, 
&« which is the moſt valiant of any after our own, 
© becauſe they have ſeen that theſe warriors might 
© learn from ours what they did not know before. 
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© Our nation, who reckon more than ten thouſand 
© mo-ns, come then to unite their forces to aſſiſt 
LC 


thee, in order to regale our wives and children 
*© With the dead bodies of the enemies of the captain 
of the French. Receive the calumet of peace, 
and as 2 mark of joy, give three ſhouts to the ſun, 
which is riſen to enlighten our nations. 

This letter being made public at Verſailles, a 
courtier, who had read it, ſaid to the King: Sire, 
we muſt make an alliance with the Iroquois, for 
*© they will cat as many Engliſhmen as they can find, 
*© Thoſe people are ſo famiſhed with glory, that 
*© they devour their conqueſts. *” A few days after 
the return of the Breſt fleets, the King ſaid to me: 
The Engliſh parliament deſire peace, the people 


of England want war. I ſhall take no ſteps to pro- 
*© cure the lait ; but if it is propoſed to me upon 
CE * 


honourable terms, I will accept of it. 
M. 
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M. de Belleiſle told me, that no terms would 
be propoſed, and that all the reports that were 
ivread in Eng and, were only deſigned to amuſe 
France, and ſurpriſe the government. 

„ Marſhal, ſaid I to him, we may poſſibly be ſur- 
4 priſed, tor it is above a year ſince we were told 
ee that we ought to be ſo. 


Whilſt warlike preparations wert making on eve- 


ry ide, the miniſter often received memorials from 
individvals, pointing out the object of our firſt at- 
tack. 

The French have for ſome time been greatly ad- 
dicted to p. litics. It is ene that we caught the 
infection from the Engliſh, and that it was communi- 
cated to France by the way of Calais. A man of 
great wit ſaid to me one day upon this head, that 
unce this contagion had ſpread, an infinite number of 
people, whoſe labour and induſtry might have been 
very beneficial to the ſtate, became idle ſpectators. 
In England this rage is not ſo dangerous; the citizens 
engage themielves as well with their own private af- 
fairs, as with the adminiſtration in general. But in 
France, when a man gives himſelf up to politics, 
he paſſes his life ſyſtematically. 

The Count D'Argenſon ſhewed me a memorial, 
which he had received trom an unknown hand, ovine 
ing this title, ſmpartant advice to the government. 
We ſhould not wage war, ſaid the anonymous 
author, either in Germany or in America; the Eng- 
liſh navy is ſuperior to ours: the Engliſh will in 
the- end have the advantage over us. In oppoſing 
ourſelves to their forces, we ſhall only compleat- 
ly ruin our own. 

We ſhould take the field with a bold ſtroke. It 
ſhould ſeem for ſome time paſt, as if our miniſters 
were paid by the Engliſh government, to go into 
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all the ſnares that were laid for them. It is only 
neceſſary that the court of London chalk out a 
plan, for that of Verſailes to follow them. This 
bold firoke is to enter into alliance with Spain, and 
invade Portugal proviſionally. The Portugueſe 
are allies of the Engliſh, and this is a ſuſhcient 
plea to conquer them: I ſay this is ſufficient, for 
princes have long fince thought they had no occa- 
ſion for a pretext to make war: it was only neceſ- 
ſary that an invaſion favoured their deſigns. 

© That kingdom is eaſy to invade ; Portugal has 


— 


reither armies nor officers, for we ſhould not con- 


ſider as ſoldiers, a few natives badly diſciplined, 
who never faw fire, and commanders that never 
ſzrved. Some months muſt elapſe before the Eng- 
liſn can ſend them troops and generals. Liſbon 
will be taken before the Engliſh fleet can ſet fail 
to defend it. 

% Portugal being once in the hands of the French, 
the Engliſh will attempt nothing; or elſe at the 
peace, they will give up every thing. 
Jo ferm a judgment of the importance of this 
invaſion, the advantages which Great Britain de- 
rives from Portugal ſhould be conſidered. 

© All Europe knows that this kingdom has no 
manufactures, and that the Engliſh furniſh the 
Portugueſe not only with every thing which pro- 
motes their luxury, but even their phyſical wants. 
Forty thouſand artizans, in every kind of trade, 
are conſtantly at work for them. Portugal main- 
tains forty thuuſand of King George's ſubjects. 
Theſe contribute to the ſapport of an equal num- 
ber of cther citizens; and as this primitive induſ- 
try is the ſource of infinite ſubordinate ſpecies of it, 
the interrupticn given to theſe manufactures 
weuld occaſion a Ciminution in the general circu- 
lation, 
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„Eight thouſand merchantmen fail every yea; 
from the river Thames to enter the Tagus; 
twenty thouſand Engliſh ſailors are therefore ſap- 
ported by this fingle branch of commerce. 
The mines of Brazil produce annually freſh; 
riches for England, which are the more advan- 
tageous, as they furniſh that nation with the 
means of purchaſing alliances, and paying ſubſi- 
dies. It is partly with the gold of Portugal that 
Great Britain maintains her fleets, and raiſes 
armies. 

„It is true that the riches of Portugal are in A- 


| merica, and that the Engliſh fleets might poſſeſs 


themſelves of the mines; but the Engliſh would 
not deiive great advantage from this conqueſt. 

© "The extraction of gold is a manufacture that 
muft be rendered profitable, to draw advantages 
from it: and this capacity is not the lot of every 
one. The Portugueſe, naturally ſober, and who 
have but few wants, can alone derive theſe ad- 
vantages from it; the Engliſn, with whom la- 
bour is much dearer, would be loſers by it. Great 
Britain, inſtead of being enriched, would be im- 
poveriſhed by the mines. 

** It is a general rule, that mines always ruin 
their proprietors, as Spain and Portugal evince, 
which are continually impoveriſhed in proportion 
as their mines become fruitful. 'I he only nations 
that are thereby enriched, are thoſe who barter 
their induſtry for the produce. 

The invaſion of Portugal would make a change 
in all the ſyſtems of Europe. It would cauſe a 
general revolution in cabinets. The face of af- 
fairs in Germany would be entirely altered. The 
King of Pruſſia would change his plans. The 
6 Belligerant 
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4 Belligerant powers, who are preparing for a cer- 
e tain war, would be obliged to carry on another 
©« which would greatly diſtreſs many powers. 

&« France by this firſt caſt would ſave great armies, 
« and ſtill greater ſums. Portugal would be no 
% ſooner taken, than the Engliſh would ſet about 
& retaking it: this war, which would at once en- 
© tirely occupy them, would divert them, from any 
„ other. 

« The Engliſh miniſtry are prepared for ever 
te thing, except the invaſion of Portugal. They 
have planned all their operations for the German 
&« war, and that in America; but no ſteps are 
ce taken for the defence of Portugal. | 

„ But this expedition ſhould be equally ſecret as 
„ ſpeedy : theſe form the ſoul of ſucceſs. The 
“ greateſt part of our operations miſcarry, becauſe 
& they are tardy and public. The enemy is almoſt 
e conſtantly acquainted with our deſigns the very 
«« inſtant that they are projected: this is the certain 
«© means of rendering them abortive. The Engliſh, 
& it is true, are not prepared to oppoſe this invaſion; 
«© but if they gain timely notice of it, they will ſer 
s afide ſome other plans to prevent this. Expedi- 
© tion and penetration are, we know, the two cha- 
© racteriſtic qualities of that government. 

The court of Madrid ſhould be made ac- 
„ quainted with this ſcheme by an extraordinary 
e courier, and their aſſiſtance requeſted ; or, we 
& ſhould rather purpoſe giving up Portugal to them, 
<< after the invaſion. | 

& If the court of Madrid has hitherto refuſed en- 
e tering into alliance with France, it was becauſe 
© an expenſive war was propoſed to them, which 
offered nothing but charges without conqueſt ; 
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Eight thouſand merchantmen ſail every ycat 
© from the river Thames to enter the Tagus; 
twenty thouſand Engliſh ſailors are therefore ſup- 
ported by this fingle branch of commerce. 
-The mines of Brazil produce annually freſ}; 
riches for England, which are the more advan- 
*© tageous, as they furniſh that nation with the 
«© means of purchaſing alliances,. and paying ſubſi- 
« dies. It is partly with the gold of Portugal that 
«© Great Britain maintains her fleets, and raiſes 
e armies. 

It is true that the riches of Portugal are in A- 
„% merica, and that the Engliſh fleets might poſſeſs 
© themſelves of the mines; but the Engliſh would 
« not deiive great advantage from this conqueſt. 

The extraction of gold is a manufacture that 
«« muft be rendered profitable, to draw advantages 
from it: and this capacity is not the lot of every 
© one. The Portugueſe, naturally ſober, and who 
„ have but few wants, can alone derive theſe ad- 
© vantages from it; the Engliſh, with whom la- 
© hour is much dearer, would be loſers by it. Great 
% Britain, inſtead of being enriched, would be im- 
© poveriſhed by the mines. 

It is a general rule, that mines always ruin 
© their proprietors, as Spain and Portugal evince, 
* which are continually impoveriſhed in proportion 
ns their mines become fruitful. The only nations 
© that are thereby enriched, are thoſe who barter 
© their induſtry for the produce. | 

+ "The invaſion of Portugal would make a change 
in all the ſyſtems of Europe. It would cauſe a 
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« general revolution in cabinets. The face of af- 


& fairs in Germany would be entirely altered. The 
“% King of Pruſſia would change his plans. The 
„ Belligerant 
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Belligerant powers, who are preparing for a cer- 
tain war, would be obliged to carry on another 
which would greatly diſtreſs many powers. 

% France by this firſt caſt would fave great armies, 
and ſtill greater ſums. Portugal would be no 
ſooner taken, than the Engliſh would ſet about 
retaking it : this war, which would at once en- 
tirely occupy them, would divert thefn, trom any 
other. 

« The Engliſh miniſtry are prepared for every 
thing, except the invaſion of Portugal. They 
have planned all their operations for the German 
war, and that in America; but no ſteps are 
taken for the defence of Portugal. 7 
“ But this expedition ſhould be equally ſecret as 
ſpeedy : theſe form the foul of ſucceſs. The 
greateſt part of our operations miſcarry, becauſe 
they are tardy and public. The enemy is almoſt 
conſtantly acquainted with our deſigns the very 
inſtant that they are projected: this is the certain 
means of rendering them abortive. The Engliſh, 
it is true, are not prepared to oppoſe this invaſion; 
but if they gain timely notice of it, they will ſer 
aſide ſome other plans to prevent this. Expedi- 
tion and penetration are, we know, the two cha- 
racteriſtic qualities of that government, 

„The court of Madrid ſhould be made ac- 
quainted with this ſcheme by an extraordinary 
courier, and their aſſiſtance requeſted ; or, we 
ſhould rather purpoſe giving up Portugal to them, 
after the invaſion. 

& If the court of Madrid has hitherto refuſed en- 
tering into alliance with France, it was becauſe 
an expenſive war was propoſed to them, which 


offered nothing but charges without conqueſt ; 
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but when we propoſe giving them, as the fruit of 
their alliance, a kingdom at hand, and to which 
they pretend having ancient claims, they will not 
heſitate a moment. 

© The troops that are in Rouſillon, Languedoc, 
and Provence, ſhould be forwarded by degrees 
nearer and nearer ; the marching of thoſe that are 

re diſtant would diſcover the project.“ 
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